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OTTO T. MALLERY 
-1881—1956 


Otto Tod Mallery, oldest in point of service of the members of the 
Board of Directors of the Academy, was killed by an automobile as he 
was walking in front of his home, on December 16, 1956. 

Mr. Mallery was born in upstate New York in 1881, and was edu- 
cated at Princeton and Columbia Universities and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Throughout his long and active life he was associated 
with more than a score of governmental, civic, and industrial agencies. 
At the time of his death he was President of the world-wide Inter- 
dependence Council and Chairman of the Board of the National Rec- 
reation Association. In previous years he had been President of the 
Philadelphia Public Education Association and had served on the Phila- 
delphia Charter Commission. He had served as consultant to the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment, the National Resources 
Planning Board, and the International Labor Office. Also, he had 
been a staff member of the National Youth Administration, the War 
Department, and the Department of Commerce. 

These.and many other associations, and his wide-ranging writing in 
the fields of industry and finance, illustrate the scope of his interests 
and his versatility. The Academy had been the Petelieuty, since 1918, 
of his informed counsel and his restless energy. 


FOREWORD 


During the past decade we have seemed to be “more afraid of what man will do . 
with nature than of what nature will do with man," and this changed emphasis has 
helped obscure the fact that during the last decade as many major natural disasters 
have occurred in this country as in the preceding four decades. Nevertheless, in 
recent years the human and economic consequences of major disasters and of the 
several hundred lesser disasters that occur here annually have increasingly come to 
be recognized as a matter of vital national concern. The possible impact of natural 

disasters on readiness for war has influenced thinking, as has the hope that meas- 
` ures of prevention, preparedness, prediction, and relief incident to natural disaster 
might be organized and co-ordinated in a way that would contribute significantly 
to an essential preparedness for enemy attack. l 

The intent of this volume of THE ANNALS on natural disasters and disaster re- 
lief is to increase understanding and sharpen thinking by bringing together for the 
first time a broad review of the physical characteristics and the human and physi- 
cal consequences of natural disaster; the nature and scope of the truly far-reach- 
ing, complex, but well-co-ordinated efforts of government in preparation and avoid- 
ance, recovery and restoration; and the widespread but specific and detailed volun- 
tary preparedness, relief, and rehabilitation measures; together with one or two 
examples out of recent experience in applying the plans and measures to acute. 
- major disaster situations. 

Although many of the articles were written by those directly involved in ad- 
ministrative or other professional capacities, it is certain that if any objectivity 
was sacrificed it has been more than compensated for by the intimate knowledge 
and concern of those contributing. Each author is of course entirely responsible 
for his general treatment of the subject and for the facts and points of view 
presented. 

Some.common threads appear repeatedly throughout the studies and analyses: 
What basic principles can be identified, delineated, and observed? How does the 
actual disaster hazard as revealed through experience over the years compare with 
the existing theoretical potentiality? What are the strengths and weaknesses: of 
‘the current practice of equating natural disasters with situations created by enemy 
attack, and what are the specific similarities and differences? Recognizing how 
far-reaching, carefully co-ordinated, and meticulously detailed present planning is, 
what are the principal aspects that require further and continuing realistic study 
and practical action? 

: To me the most impressive single fact about this volume is that it shows the ex- 
tent to which thought and action are being directed at many levels, by many agen- 
cies and persons, and in a wide variety of ways to minimizing the human suffering 
and material loss that are the inescapable aftermath of natural disaster. 

` l DzWrirr SMITH 
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Physical Characteristics of Disasters: 
Historical and Statistical Review 


By -Hoyr Lemons — 


Abstract: The article presents data on nature, incidence, causes, and conse- 


quences of peacetime disasters. 


Disasters tend to become more and more dele- 


terious as population increases and occupies the wide expanse of the country. 
A map indicates that coastal areas and the “midlands” are most exposed. De- 
tailed analysis is made of fires, floods, hurricanes, tornadoes, tropical storms, 
earthquakes, hailstorms, thunderstorms, and winter storms. Analysis of Ameri- 
can Red Cross records, 1925-55, is made, showing disaster effects by month, 
type of disaster, and state, ‘Statistics are offered on the number of dead and 
injured, homes wrecked, and number of families involved —Ed. 


ACH day’s news tells of explosions, 
wrecks, storms, and a variety of 
other “accidents” in which there are in- 
juries, fatalities, and property damage. 
The sum total of loss from these occur- 
rences in a year’s time reaches stagger- 
. ing proportions. Obviously, not all such 
occurrences are of serious enough im- 
port to be classed as disasters. In 1955 
there were 25,000 fatalities due to high- 
way and domestic carrier accidents, yet 
accidents with four or fewer deaths each 
accounted for 23,500 of the total^ In 
a given year there are two million sepa- 
rate fires, causing a total loss of one bil- 
lion dollars, yet in 1955 there were only 
325 fires involving losses of $250,000 or 
more each. When natural or man-made 
forces concentrate destructive forces in 
limited and inhabited areas, killer dis- 
asters are apt to occur. It is the intent 
of this article to present background ma- 
terial on the nature, incidence, causes, 


and consequences of the nation’s dis-. 


` aster-type phenomena. "Where data per- 


1Sources; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; Civil Aeronautics Board; National Safety 
Council; Association of American Railroads. 


mit, disasters, as such, are treated. In 
this discussion, the emphasis is natu- 
rally oriented toward deleterious hap- 
penings. The reader is reminded, there- 
fore, that the weather is not always bad 
and that disasters are abnormal, not 
normal, occurrences. 

Peacetime disasters considered accord- 
ing to their origins are of two main 
types, naturally occurring and man- 
made. A variety of both types occurs 
in this country and their deleterious 
effects—economic, political, and social 
—are increasing. This trend continues 
in spite of our best efforts to date with 
preventive and precautionary measures 
such as flood and hurricane forecasts, 
industrial safety measures, and public 
educational safety campaigns. 


DEFINITION AND TYPES 


The concept of disaster'varies with 
the kind and degree of "ego involve- 
ment" of'the person or groups con- 
cerned. “Disaster” signifies one thing 
to the family or community involved, 
another to the disaster research scien- 
tist, and yet another to the governmen- 


Hoyt Lemons, Ph.D., is Assistant for Research, Health Emergency Planning, Office of 
the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., and Lec- 
turer in Geography, University of Maryland, He was formerly Research Co-ordinator, 


Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
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tal agency or voluntary relief organiza- 
tion which is charged with relief and 
rehabilitation measures. Webster says: 
“Disaster implies an unforeseen mis- 
chance bringing with it destruction of 
life or property . . . ; sudden and ex- 
traordinary misfortune; a calamity." 
Berkner has a sophisticated definition— 
“a disruption in the normal flow of en- 
ergy that is uncontrolled.” ?- In refer- 
ence to communities, Powell states: 


Disaster means the impinging upon a struc- 
tured community of an external force ca- 

pable of destroying human life or its re- 
' sources for survival, on a scale wide enough 
to excite public alarm, to disrupt normal 
. patterns of behavior, and to impair or 
overload any of the central services neces- 
sary to the conduct of normal affairs or to 
the prevention or alleviation of suffering 
and loss. Usually, the term disaster refers 
to an episode with tragic consequences to 
a substantial portion of the population.® 


'The American National Red Cross holds 
as follows: 


Disaster means a great national catastrophe 
such as a flood, tornado, or hurricane, and 
also a sudden extraordinary catastrophe 
such as fire, explosion, transportation wreck, 
or similar public calamity in which num- 
bers of persons are plunged into helpless- 
ness and sufféring. 


It would appear, then, that disasters, 
regardless of how or by whom they 
are defined, have certain common attri- 
butes. They include injury, suffering, 
and death for several people and dam- 
age or destruction to possessions and 
property. They may be man-made or 
naturally caused. ` Emergency situations 


2L. V. Berkner, “The Common Aspects of 


Disasters,” an unpublished address given at 
the American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science Symposium on Disaster Re- 


covery, St. Louis, December 27, 1952. 

. 8 John Walker Powell, “An Introduction to 
the Natural History of Disaster,” unpublished 
report of the Psychiatric Institute, University 
-of Maryland, 1954. 


involving fewer than five families are 
not recorded as disasters by the Red 
Cross. Resources within the commu- 
nity, if properly co-ordinated and uti- 
lized, are usually adequate for meeting 
the relief needs of fewer than five fami- 
lies. When the Red Cross does extend 
relief in such situations the activity 
is recorded as “emergencies involving 
fewer than five families.” 

There is no commonly accepted cate- 
gorization of disasters, although they 
are ordinarily typed by the primary 
cause, whether natural or man-made. 
For operational purposes the Red Cross 
recognizes the following types: hurri- 
canes; tornadoes; other windstorms; 
floods; flash floods; all other storms 
(for example, snowstorms, hailstorms, 
“cold weather,” dust storms, electrical 
storms); explosions; fires, wrecks (for 
example, train, ship, airplane, bus); 
and other disasters (for example, earth- 
quakes, landslides, drought, structural 
collapse, epidemics). 

Some concept of the fatalities caused 
by disasters of different types may be 
gained from material prepared by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.* 
Exclusive of military aviation, in the 
period 1937-46 there were 919 “cata- 
strophic accidents" or disasters, involv- 
ing 12,987 lives; three fourths of the 
deaths were attributable to man-made 
disasters and one fourth to natural ones 
(see Table 1). About half of the dis- 
asters and a third of the deaths were 
due to transportation, with about 30 


. per cent of the disasters and of deaths 


due to fires and explosions. In 1955 


4“Catastrophic Accidents—A Ten Year Sur- 
vey,” Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 28, No. 3 
(March 1947), pp. 1-4; “Catastrophic Acci- 
dents—The Record for a Decade," Statistical 
Bulletin, Vol. 32, No. 6 (June 1951), pp. 7- 
10; “Fewer Total Accidents in 1954," Statisti- 
cal Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 12 (December 1954), 
pp. 6-8; "Accidental Deaths Rise in 1955," 
Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1955), pp. 5-7. 
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TABLE 1—CaraAsrROPHIC ACCIDENTS,” 1937-1946 


TYPE OF ACCIDENT 


NUMBER OF 





PER CENT NUMBER OF PER CENT 





ACCIDENTS or TOTAL DEATHS or TOTAL 
AMT ypeSe. sgn tcc tees tpe n POs ee 919 100.0 12,987 100.0 
Motor vehicle.............000ceceeeee 270 29.4 1,829 14.1 
BUS ssc s EET, 58 6.3 535 4.1 
Collision with railroad train. ....... 12 1.3 143 1.1 
Othet. uev AIEO S eee DES AEG 46 5.0 392 3.0 
All other motor vehicles.......... iss 212 23.1 1,294 10.0 
Collision with railroad train........ 69 7.5 441 34 
Others. casacee oie eve E e ege 143 15.6 853 6.6 
Conflagrations, burns, explosions. . ...... 265 28.8 3,968 30.6 
Dwellings, apartments. .............. 115 12.5 754 5.8 
Hotels, boarding houses, rooming houses 31 34 517 4.0 
Homes for aged, convalescent homes, 
eC. secte tu dee pe Seen dc fem ce eee 12 1.3 140 1.1 
Other oeir 32 canes ete Se eem 107 11.6 2,557 19.7 
Air transportation.............-2..42005 63 6.9 787 6.1 
Water transportation. ........ geese ed 73 79 860 6.6 
Railroads scc pr dad aren tam ee da 46 5.0 818 6.3 
Mines and quarries.........0....0ce00: 62 6.7 1,136 8.7 
Tornadoes, floods, hurricanes, etc........ 96 10.5 3,137 24.2 
Collapse of building, scaffolding, etc...... 8 9 92 7 
Ingestion of alcoholic beverage substitutes 7 8 58 E: 
Food poisoning... .......6.. ccc cee eee S s 5 75 6 
Asphyxiation by gas................... ^ 8 9 45 3 
All other, 2. eireas naa eign’. 16 1.7 182 14° 








* The term “catastrophic accident” here denotes an accident i in which five or more persons 


were killed. 


Source: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Catastrophic Accidents—A Ten Year Survey,” 
Statistical Bulletin, Vol. 28, No. 3 (March 1947), pp. 1—4. 


such catastrophes were responsible for 
about 1,500 deaths, some 300 more than 
in 1954. 


CAUSAL Factors IN DISASTERS 


There are two main elements involved 
in the ever increasing disaster hazard in 
the United States. First is the geo- 
graphic position of the country, which 
makes it subject to a variety of causes 
of natural disaster. Second is the na- 
ture and trend of human occupance. 
The growth of population and the more 
widespread use of land make man, his 
works, and his society more vulnerable 
to natural disasters by increasing the 
number and size of targets for disaster 
forces. 
generate more opportunities for man- 


At the same time, these factors 


made disasters. Generally stated, causes 
for the nation's disasters, both natural 
and man-made, stem from its physical 
geography and human occupance. 


Physical geographic factors 


The more important physical geo- 
graphic factors of the country which 
give rise to natural disaster-producing 
phenomena include large size (3,020,387 
square miles); large range of latitude 
(25? to 49? N. lat. approximately), 
allowing influences from both tropical 
and Arctic areas; weather and climate, 
including location in the westerly wind 
belt with its cyclonic storms; proximity 
to tropical hurricanes; extensive areas 
of forests and wild lands; lengthy rivers 
and coastlines with vast areas of flood 
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plain, delta, and coastal plain lands; 
the predominant low relief of the in- 
terior; and presence of earthquake-pro- 
ducing “faults” in certain places. Of 
all these, climate and weather are most 
significant. 

Although popularly termed “temper- 
ate," the climate is, in actual fact, “in- 
temperate," being predominantly conti- 
nental and characterized by hot sum- 
mers and cold winters and various 
deleterious phenomena in the different 
seasons. Low relief in the interior 
makes for ease of invasion by cold dry 
polar air masses from the north and 
warm moist tropical air masses from the 
south. Interactions of these masses in 
the form of cyclonic storms or of “lows” 
and “highs” and their attendant “fronts” 
are the prime causes of thunderstorms, 
hailstorms, and tornadoes in late winter, 
spring, and early summer. The Great 
Plains and adjacent areas, being of low 
and variable precipitation, are subject 
to disastrous droughts in summer. Late 
winter, spring, and early summer are the 
periods of precipitation for most of the 
country (fall and winter on the West 
Coast). During these periods, particu- 
larly with a coincidence in snow melt, 
runoff frequently overburdens streams 
and produces floods. The Southeast is 
in low latitude and in close proximity 
to'a major source of tropical storms, 
several of which impinge on the coastal 
areas of the Gulf and Atlantic Coast 
states each year. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that 
physical geographic factors give rise to 
a variety of natural disaster producers 
in the different regions of the country, 
particularly the “midlands” area, and 
in the different seasons of the year, es- 
pecially from spring to fall. 


Human occupance factors 


Man, directly and indirectly, plays a 
vital role in causing disasters. As his 


numbers increase,’ as further encroach- 

ment is made on flood plains and coastal 

plains, as urban centers expand, and in 

general as industrial society increases in, 
complexity, disasters and disaster ef- 

fects increase. “Targets” become larger, 

more numerous, and more susceptible to - 
tornadoes, hurricanes, floods, and other 

natural forces. Further, an increasingly 

complex society itself produces more ex- 

plosions, fires, smog, traffic accidents, 

and other catastrophic incidents. Fa- 

talities and property damage resulting 

from traffic accidents illustrate this. - For 

the eleven-year period 1945-55, more 

than 216,00 passengers died as a result 

of accidents in automobiles and taxis, 

buses, domestic air carriers, and rail-. 
ways.® Fatalities approximating 13,000 

in 1945 reached 25,000 in-1955, almost 

a 100 per cent increase. In 1955 there 

were 8,716 train accidents, resulting in 

only 259 fatalities and 1,183 injured 

(passengers plus workers), but a total 

property damage of $48,143,403. 

It is apparent, then, that a large and 
increasing population, farmlands, indus- 
try, urban areas, and transportation and 
communications networks provide ex- 
cellent “targets,” in most parts of the 
country, which are susceptible to “at- 
tack” by the forces of nature. In addi- 
tion, human occupance and activity pro- 
duce a variety of their own, or man- 
made, disasters. 


AREAL AND TEMPORAL DISTRIBUTION 
or DISASTERS 


Figure 1 indicates the principal dis- 
aster areas of the nation. Of particular 
note are the following: the area com- 


5 Current population is estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census to be 168,000,000 (esti- 
mated at 168,361,000, August 1, 1956), and is 
increasing at a rate of 2.5 to 2.8 millions per 
year. It is estimated that it will be well over 
200,000,000 by 1975. - 

6 For sources see note 1 supra. 
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prising the Midwest, the Great Plains, 
the South, and the Southeast is subject 
to a variety of natural disasters at all 
seasons, but especially in spring and 
summer, and to man-made disasters the 
year round; Gulf and Atlantic coastal 
areas are subject to natural disasters 
particularly in spring, summer, and fall 
and to man-made ones in all seasons; 
the Northeast is subject to both natu- 
ral and man-made disasters in all sea- 
sons; and the West Coast also is sub- 
ject to both natural and man-made dis- 
asters in all seasons. 


Major Types or DISASTERS 


Increasingly disastrous fires in the 
United States in the last hundred years 
have caused losses of life and property 
exceeding those for any similar period 
for any country in world history. Fur- 
ther, the problem grows in magnitude; 
for example, in 1930 losses from all fires 
approximated 500 million dollars and 


USWB 


INCIDENCE or DISASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


6,000 lives; in 1955, 1 billion dollars 
and 12,000 lives While most indi- 
vidual fires do not result in disasters, 
fire is one of our foremost disaster pro- 
ducers. During 1955 some 325 fires 
produced losses of $250,000 or more 
each. 

It is estimated that there are 2,000,000 
individual fires of all kinds in a year, 
causing total loss of 1 billion dollars; 
only 40 per cent of all fires occur in 
buildings, yet they produce some 85 per 
cent of all losses? (see Table 2). Most 
of these fires originate in homes, the 
principal causes being smoking and 


.matches, electrical wiring and appli- 


ances, and heating and cooking equip- 
ment. The remaining 15 per cent 


7“Fire Protection Developnients in 1955," 
Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Association, Vol. 49, No. 3 (January 1956), 
p. 201. , 

8 “Fires and Fire Losses Classified, 1954,” 
Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Association, Vol. 49, No. 2 (October 1955), 
p. 186. 3 
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(approximate) of fire losses are of non- 
building-type origin, for example, air- 
craft, motor vehicles, forests, and rub- 
bish. More building-type fires occur in 
winter than in summer, owing to winter 
heating of homes and other buildings. 
The predominance of forest and wild- 
land fires in the warm season is due to 
the dryness of the areas and the pres- 
ence of tourists and hunters, and also 
to other causes. Some examples of 
“peak fire seasons” in forests and wild 
lands for selected states are: Idaho, 
June 1 to September 30; Colorado, July 
1 to September 15; northern California, 
June 10 to October 10; New England 
states, April 20 to June 30 and October 
1 to November 30; North Carolina, 
February 20 to May 20, and October 
10 to December 10.° . 

For the five-year period 1951—55, 
there was an average annual occurrence 
of 165.8 thousand forest and wild-land 
fires, burning 10,334,000 acres and caus- 


9 Source: A. A. Brown, Division of Forest 
Fire Research, U. S. Forest Service. 
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ing damage of 90.4 million dollars. 
States of the south, southeast, and 
central areas together with California 
ranked highest in acreages burned and 
damages sustained? During an eight- 
een-day period in late August and early 
September of 1955, forest and water- 
shed lands of California were subjected 
to unprecedented losses by wild fires. 
Preceding months had had below nor- 
mal precipitation and vast areas were 
dangerously dry far earlier than usual. 
A total of 436 fires resulted; 377 were 
man-made and 59 naturally occurring. 


Floods 


Floods are a major source of. dis- 
asters in this country. A normal, not 
an abnormal, part of the laws of na- 
ture, they occur throughout the coun- 
try and follow the seasons with regu- 
larity. They are not increasing in 
magnitude or frequency, yet damage 


10 Source: C. C. Buck, Division of Forest. 


' Fire Research, U. S. Forest Service. 


TABLE 2—UNrrED SrATES Fire Losses BY “Occupanciss,” 1954 














TYPES OF FIRE 





Building-type fires 
Public buildings...............0e ee eee eeeee 
Residential. ........ cccsccsneceeceecrceees 
“Mercantile... esa sc ets rene ys Oa ape 
Manufacturing. ........ 0... cece cece eee eee 
Miscellaneous (oil storage, lumber yard, etc.). . 


Nonbuilding fires 
Adicrait. elg ec vx an ev P ET RU Y Y 
Motor vehicles. ............. 0.02 ce cece eee 
Forest fires... 0.0.0.0... cece eee cece eee ere 
Rubbish, grass, brush............... 00. ee eee 
Miscellaneous. .........-c0eeeeeecee teens 











NUMBER OF FIRES Losses 
18,900 $ 62,258,000 
507,800 258,262,500 
82,900 200,993,500 
38,200 155,060,000 
126,800 198,876,000 
774,600 $875,450,000 
300 70,000,000 

161,500 16,100,000 
176,900 _ 44,385,000 

820,000 — 
60,000 10,980,000 
1,218,700 $141,465,000 
1,903,300 $1,016,915,000 





Source: Quarterly of the National Fire Protection Association, Vol. 49, No. 2 (October 1955), 


p. 192. 
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from them is increasing to such an ex- 
tent (estimated 40 per cent increase 
since the first of the century)“ that 
they may be termed a menace to our 
national welfare, because man's utiliza- 
tion of flood-susceptible areas—rivers, 
flood plains, delta lands and coastal 
lands— is outstripping preventive meas- 
ures. The destructiveness of floods re- 
sults from the mechanical force of the 
water and of the debris which it car- 
ries, from the dirtiness of floodwaters 
as well as their wetness, and from the 
strong winds and ice jams which some- 
times accompany them. 

Floods are frequent in winter and 
early spring on the Pacific Coast, and 
in southwestern and southeastern states 
because of the heavy precipitation that 
results from the cooling of warm, moist, 
tropical air masses. Spring rains, plus 
the melting of snow in the mountains of 
the West and in northern states and oc- 
casional ice jams in streams, bring high 
flood incidence to the rivers which have 


headwaters in those areas, for example,- 


the Columbia, the Colorado, the Mis- 
souri, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Susquehanna. Throughout the summer, 
sporadic and localized floods due to heat 
and orographic thunderstorms may be 
expected in most parts of the country, 
except the West Coast. The Gulf and 
Atlantic Coasts are subject in late sum- 
mer and fall to floods due to hurricanes 
and other tropical storms. The record 
of flood losses indicates clearly that the 
major stream and hurricane floods ac- 
count for the bulk of flood damage. 
Land subjected to flooding in the 
United States has been estimated at 
fifty million acres—2.5 per cent of the 
nation's land area; some ten million 
people, 6.5 per cent of the population, 
occupy these lands and hence are sub- 
ject to flooding. This population den- 
11 William G. Hoyt and Walter B. Lang- 


bein, Floods (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), p. 88. 


sity on flood plains is judged to be more 
than twice the national average.'? 

Flood losses.are of two sorts: direct 
losses in which property or human life 
is wholly or partially destroyed and 
indirect losses in which community or 
other services are impaired and there 
is social dislocation and distress, and 
psychological and traumatic effects to 
individuals, families, and groups. In- 
direct damage may be categorized as 
follows: urban (damage to industrial 
plants, stores, residences, and so forth); 
highway and railway (damage to 
bridges, roadbeds, goods in transit, and 
so forth); public and semipublic (dam- 
age to schools, churches, theaters, and 
so forth); utilities; and agricultural 
(damage to farmland, buildings, equip- 
ment, crops, and so forth).1? 

Weather Bureau records indicate 95 
disastrous floods from 1902 through 
1955, at least one occurring in almost 
each year of the period. There were 
five in both 1955 and 1954. Average 
annual property loss due to floods in 
recent years approximates 500 million 
dollars. Weather Bureau records in- 
dicate total property loss for the thirty- 
two-year period 1924—55 as almost 5.5 
billion dollars, and average annual loss 
as 170 million dollars. During the last 
five years, however, the average an- 
nual loss has been close to 500 million 
dollars. Monthly rankings and total 
losses (1924—55) are as follows: July, 
$1,127,021,461; April, $887,145,258; 
June, $678,455,791; May, $555,483,887; 
January, $492,205,581; and March, 
$327,182,878. In 1955, August had 
a total damage of $686,516,000 and 
December, $103,744,000. There were 


12 Tbid., pp. 12-13. 

38 Ibid., p. 78. 

14 Federal Disaster Insurance, Staff Study 
for the Commission on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U. S. Senate, November 30, 1955 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955), p. 41. 
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2,743 lives lost through flood action 
(1924-55), with an annual average loss 
of 86. In 1927 there were 423 fatali- 
ties. In recent years loss of life from 
floods has been relatively low except for 
1955, when it totaled 296. 

Property damage, considered for the 
country as a whole, is about equally 
divided between farm and nonfarm cate- 
gories, aside from miscellaneous and un- 
classified types: 45 i 


AREAS OF DAMAGE : ` PER CENT 
Rurak eree dan ebh epe eese EEEN 32 
Utbati« oves eDelvIhlceste E vut Se 185 
Transportation and public utility. ...... 12.5 
Miscellaneous and unclassified.......... 37 

Totale viele eee Y 100 


However, the-situation varies in the dif- 
ferent regions of the country. In the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence regions, 
losses to urban property are foremost, 
whereas in the North Atlantic and New 
England areas, losses to railways, high- 
ways, and public utilities are somewhat 
higher than urban losses, as is the case 
also in the Ohio Basin and on the West 
Coast. Elsewhere, losses on farms ac- 
count for more than half of total flood 
damage. 

The East sustains the greater pro- 
portion of. the nation’s flood damage, 
some 40 per cent of the total occurring 
in the Ohio Basin and in the North- 


east.'6 The Ohio Basin has more dam- : 


age than any other single river basin in 
the country. The Missouri Basin and 
the drainage basins of the West Coast 
are the principal areas of flood damage 
west of the Mississippi River. 


Hurricanes and tropical storms 


The term “tropical storm" refers to a 
tropical cyclone. If accompanied by 
winds exceeding seventy-five miles per 
. hour such a storm is generally termed 


19 Hoyt and Langbein, op. cit. (note 11 
supra), p. 82. 
16 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 


“hurricane.” In this hemisphere, “West 
Indian” hurricanes and other tropical 
storms frequently produce extensive 
damage to property and injury or death 
to people, as a result of the high winds, 
heavy seas, and rain and floods which 
they bring. Gulf and Atlantic Coast 
states form the hurricane and tropical 
storm regions of the country (Fig. 1). 
Since the first of the century, coastal 
areas of these states as far north as 
Massachusetts have sustained major de- 
struction from tropical storms ten to 
fifteen times, and southern Alabama and 
Florida and the coastal areas of North 
Carolina, fifteen to twenty times!" In- 
land areas of these states are also af- 
fected but to a lesser extent. 

Weather Bureau records indicate re- 
cent increases in numbers of tropical 
storms and hurricanes affecting this 
country. For the past sixty-nine years 
(1887-1955) there has been an average 
of four a year; for the past thirty years, 
five a year; and for the past ten years, 
seven a year. The greatest number in 
any one year was eleven in 1950. The 
period of August through October con- 
stitutes the principal season for hurri- 
canes and other tropical storms in this 
country. The average life of a hurri- 
cane is about nine days; those of Au- 
gust average twelve days; and those of 
july and November, about eight days. 

For the forty-one-year period 1915~ 
55, a total of 142 tropical storms (in- 
cluding 78 hurricanes) produced in this 
country approximately 3 billion dollars 
of damage and 4,863 deaths, or a yearly 
average of about 71 million dollars and 
119 deaths. In the past twelve years, 
yearly damage, averaging about 186 

17 Federal Disaster Insurance (cited note 14 
supra), p. 128. . 

18 U, S. Weather Bureau, Notes on Hurri- 
cane Habits and Habitats, L. S. 5504, Revised 
June 1, 1956 (Washingtón, D. C.) and Sum- 
mary of Tropical Storm and Hurricane Oc- 


currences, 1915-1955, L. S. 5604, Revised May 
1, 1956 (Washington, D. C.). 
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million dollars, has more than doubled, 
probably because of the increased value 
of property subject to tropical storms, 
while deaths, averaging 47 per year, 
have dropped as a result of better 
warnings. ; 

In years past, the death toll from 
hurricanes has at times reached cata- 
strophic numbers; for example, in 1900, 
6,000; in 1915, 550; in 1928, 1,836; in 
1935, 414; and in 1938, 600. 


Tornadoes / 


Although small in size compared with 
hurricanes, tornadoes are highly destruc- 
tive of life and property and occur in 
greater. numbers in this country than 
anywhere in the world. They have been 
reported in all states, although they are 
of serious occurrence only east of the 
Rockies, specifically in the central and 
southern Great Plains and portions of 
the Midwest and South (Fig. 1). An 
occasional one brings disaster to the 
East and Northeast when it strikes a 
large city, for example, the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, tornado disaster of June 
9,1953. — 

Tornadoes occur in all months but 
are most frequent in spring.2® Monthly 
distribution is as follows: 68 per cent, 
March through June; 21 per cent, July 
through October; and 11 per cent, No- 
vember through February. In those 
states where they are most frequent 
they occur at all hours of the day and 
night; however, 50 per cent of them oc- 
cur in the afternoon from 2:00 to 7:00 
P.M.? In the South the most destruc- 
tive ones have occurred between mid- 
night and nine o'clock in the morning. 

Early in the year tornado activity be- 
gins near the Gulf of Mexico and ad- 
vances northward as the season.pro- 
gresses. In March maximum activity is 


19 Snowden D. Flora, Tornadoes of the 
United States (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1953), p. 51. 

20 Ibid., p. 54. 


in northern Mississippi and adjacent 
areas; in April, in western Missouri, 
northern Texas, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas; in May and June, at the peak of 
activity, a zone of activity extends up 
the Great Plains and Midwest from 
northern Oklahoma to southern Minne- 
sota, where it remains, diminishing in 
intensity through the summer and re- 
ceding southward in the fall During 
the hurricane season there is an increase 
in tornado frequency along the east 
coast. 

Some 8,000 tornadoes occurred in the 
period 1916—55, an average of 200 per 
year?! Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Iowa had the most, with average an- 
nual frequencies respectively of 26, 21, 
18, and 14. During the period 1951— 
55 there were 2,567 tornadoes, a yearly 
average of some 513. "This apparent re- 
cent increase in annual incidence is ex- ` 
plained by more comprehensive report- 
ing by the Weather Bureau. : 

Total property loss for the period 
1916-55 was $824,438,100, or an aver- 
age yearly loss of $20,610,952.? Dam- 
age was greatest in 1953 ($224,345,900). 
States sustaining greatest loss were 
Texas, Georgia, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Ohio. Over the period, 
137 tornadoes caused damages of one 
million dollars or more each or an av- 
erage of 3.5 such tornadoes per year, 
while 931 tornadoes produced damage 
of $100,000 or more each, or an average 
of 24 such tornadoes per year. 

There were 8,899 deaths due to tor- 
nadoes from 1916 through 1955, giving 
an annual average of 222.78 Such fa- 
talities are most frequent in south cen- 
tral United States between western 
Oklahoma and the Appalachians of 
Kentucky and Tennessee and between 
east central Texas and coastal South 


?1 Federal Disaster Insurance (cited note 14 
supra), p. 132. 

22 Loc. cit. 

28 Loc. cit. 
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Carolina and Georgia. Arkansas, Illi- 
nois, Mississippi, Texas, Alabama, and 
Oklahoma have average annual fatality 
rates ranging between 25 and 17. 

In a study of tornado deaths in 
the United States for the years 1916 
through 1953, Linehan found that four 
fifths of such deaths occur in the period 
March through June.2* Further, three 
fourths of all tornado deaths occur be- 
tween 1:30 and 9:30 p.m. He con- 
cludes that there is a long-term down- 
ward trend in such fatalities due pri- 
marily to improved Weather Bureau 
forecasting and warning services. 


Earthquakes 


Compared with other types of dis- 
asters such as those resulting from 
floods, fires, and hurricanes, earthquake 
disasters in this country are considered 
of relatively minor significance. While 
activity in recent years has centered 
near the Pacific Coast, the strongest 
United States quake occurred in New 
Madrid, Missouri, in 1811 and was felt 
throughout two thirds of the country. 

Major United States earthquake belts 
exist along the San Andreas Fault in 
California, the St. Lawrence River val- 
ley, and the confluence of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers.?5 Other areas 
of the country have bad earthquakes 
which caused minor and moderate dis- 


asters and nearly all regions receive . 


tremors each year. Earthquakes occur 
at any time of the year, and pinpoint 
prediction as to time and place of 
occurrence is not presently practical. 
Some areas are obviously susceptible, 
such as the San Andreas Fault area of 
California. Figure 1 shows the dis- 


?* Urban J. Linehan, "Tornado Deaths in 
the U. S," Ph.D. dissertation (unpublished), 
Clark University, 1953; the U. S. Weather 
Bureau is preparing a technical bulletin for 
publication from this manuscript. 

?5 Federal Disaster Insurance (cited note 14 
supra), p. 140. 


‘tribution of past earthquake disasters 


and classes them as major, moderate, 
and minor. A dozen or so major earth- 
quake disasters have occurred in the 
United States and Canada within the 
past three hundred years. These are 
as follows: 


Great Quebec Earthquake ............. 
Great Boston Earthquake ........... 4. 1755 


Great New Madrid (Mo.) Earthquake . 1811 
Great San Francisco Earthquake ....... 1865 
Great San Francisco Earthquake ....... 1868 


Great Owens Valley (Calif. Earthquake 1872 
Charleston (S. C.) Earthquake ........ 1886 
Great San Francisco Earthquake ....... 
Calexico-Mexicali (Calif.) Earthquake .. 1915 
Great Santa Barbara (Calif.) Earthquake 1925 
Calexico-Mexicali (Calif.) Earthquake .. 1927 
Bakersfield (Calif) Earthquake ....... 1952 


According to estimates of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
earthquakes have caused the deaths of 
some 1,300 people in this country from 
1811 to the present, 700 of these oc- 
curring in the San Francisco earth- 
quake alone. Moderate to major earth- 
quakes have produced approximately 
$300,000,000 in property damage from 
1865 to the present. This estimate of 
damage includes $90,000,000 of loss in 
the San Francisco earthquake of 1906 
and $60,000,000 of loss in the Bakers- 
field earthquake of 1952. The estimate 
does not include 1.5 billion dollars of 
loss (in terms of 1950 dollars) as a re- 
sult of fire damage during the San Fran- 
cisco disaster. 

It has been suggested that California 
should expect a severe earthquake caus- 
ing damage once in twenty-five years 
and New England, a disastrous one in 
each hundred years.? 


Hailstorms 


Hailstorms in this country, while not 
a menace to life, are of serious import 


26 John Ripley Freeman, Earthquake Dam- 
age and Earthquake Insurance (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1932), p. 98. 

27 Ibid., p. 99. 
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to agriculture. While most states re- 
ceive visitations of these storms, those 
of the Great Plains and Central Low- 
land are most seriously afflicted. The 
field crop and other property damage 
which these areas sustain results from 
the following factors: these areas have 
the highest incidence of hail (some ten 
to fifty damaging hailstorms per state 
annually); they contain the most ex- 
tensive croplands of the country and 
the crops are types which are highly 
susceptible to damage by hail; and the 
majority of the crops are in the field 
during the period of high frequency of 
hailstorms, that is, spring and summer.?® 

Some 90 per cent of the mean annual 
loss from hailstorms occurs during the 
` six months of the warm season, April 1 
to September 30, June having the great- 
est damage. Some fifty million dollars 
or more are lost through crop damage 
each year. Originating in the Gulf 
Coast area in early spring, hailstorms 
develop progressively northward, accom- 
panying the northward unfolding of the 
growing season. It is not infrequent 
for a given hailstorm to cause damage 
of a million dollars or more. In one 
year Kansas had six different storms 
each of which caused a million dollars’ 
worth of damage. 


Thunderstorms 


The common thunderstorm frequently 
produces damage to local property, be- 
cause of its high winds and heavy pre- 
cipitation. It contributes to flash floods 
and other types of floods, and, by light- 
ning, to forest and wild-land fires. 
Thunderstorms cause sizable losses each 
year to electric utilities and communi- 
cation networks. Many thunderstorms 
also contain hail. 

Thunderstorms are warm-season phe- 

28 Hoyt Lemons, “Hail in American Agri- 


culture,’ Economic Geography, Vol. 18, No. 
4 (October 1942), p. 364. 


nomena. United States Weather Bu- 
reau records for the period 1904 through 
1943 indicate average annual number of 
days with thunderstorms as follows: 
South and Southeast, 60 to 90; East 
and Northeast, 20 to 40; Midwest and 
Great Plains, 20 to 60; and the Rocky 
Mountains and intermontane basins, 10 
to 50? Few thunderstorms occur on 
the West Coast. 


Winter storms 


Tropical storms, tornadoes, and hail 
and thunderstorms are predominately 
occurrences of the warm season. In 
the winter the country is subject to 
blizzards, glaze storms, and snowstorms. 
Winter storm disasters occur primarily 
in the northern and central Midwest 
and Great Plains areas and in the 
Northeast, with the northern tier of 
states most aífected?? (Fig. 1). The 
South occasionally has widespread dam- 
age, of disaster proportions, to crops 
and orchards through invasion in winter 
of cold air with subfreezing tempera- 
tures. 


DISASTERS AS REFLECTED IN RED 
Cross OPERATIONS ?* 


Relief operations of the American 
National Red Cross reveal significant 
aspects of disasters—their incidence by 
months and by states and their effects 
on people and property. Through the 
courtesy of the Red Cross, its records 
were analyzed for the thirty-one-year 


29 Federal Disaster Insurance (cited note 14 
supra), p. 137. 

30 Ibid., pp. 134-35. 

31For the data used in this section, and 
much of its preparation, the author is in- 
debted to the American National Red Cross, 
and particularly to its staff members and of- 
fices as follows: Chester Whelden, Jr, Bur- 
ton L. Quigley, and Hilda M. Seal, all of the 
Office of Research Information; the Office of 
Machine Records. 
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TABLE 3—Errects or Disasters? By Montas: Rep Cross Exprerrence, 1925-1955 














MONTH NUMBER OF FATALITIES NUMBER OF INJURED NompeR or Kariis 
January......... ss 1,483 7,184 133,121 
February..........-- 1,298 5,819 205,661 
March............... 3,667 20,915 301,124 
April............. Ss 3,156 14,981 217,007 
May.......eeueeeese 1,767 13,214 179,848 
June... omm 1,286 9,892 184,233 

= July Scie sagt ESTA 1,315 5,038 108,263 
August.............. 1,142 14,670 313,372 
September........... 4,407 25,794 173,886 
October..........0-.. 747 3,926 206,055 
November........... 1,707 5,098 81,742 
December. . ......-... 1,269 7,691 73,236 

Total. ........0.00- 23,244 134,222 2,177,548 











a Includes disasters of ten types: hurricanes; tornadoes; other windstorms; floods; flash floods; 


all other storms (e.g., snowstorms, hailstorms, *cold weather," 


dust storms, electrical storrmis); 


explosions; fires; wrecks (e.g., train, ship, airplane, bus); other disasters (e.g., earthquakes, 


Jandslides, drought, structural collapse, epidemics). 


b Includes all families suffering loss-in “Red Cross disaster areas" regardless of whether they 


received Red Cross assistance. 


period 1925 to 1955, and the findings 
form the basis for the discussion which 
follows. These records include only 
those disasters in which the Red Cross 
has participated in relief operations. 
The Red Cross groups disasters into 
ten types, including both natural and 
man-made ones.*? 


Disaster effects by months |. 


Table 3 indicates that for the pe- 
riod 1925—55, a total of 2,177,548 fami- 
lies suffered loss** and 23,244 people 
were: killed and 134,222 injured in the 
various disasters in which the Red Cross 


3? Hurricanes; tornadoes; other windstorms; : 


floods; flash floods; all other storms. (eg. 
snowstorms, hailstorms, “cold weather," dust 
storms, electrica] storms); explosions; fires; 
wrecks (e.g. train, ship, airplane, bus); other 
disasters (e.g., earthquakes, landslides, drought, 
structural collapse, epidemics). 

33 Tt is known that because of variations in 
reporting requirements and practice the fig- 
ures for families suffering loss in the first ten 
or twelve years of'this period are incomplete 
by a considerable margin. 


was active. These disaster effects were 
well distributed in all twelve months, 
although effects were greater in the 
months March through May, and Au- - 
gust through October. August was first 
and March second in total numbers of 
families suffering loss. September was 
first and March second in both number 
of persons killed and number injured. 
For the period 1925-55, high lights 
of disaster effects by months are as fol- 
lows: September had the highest total . 
of dead (3,375) and injured (12,535) 
from hurricanes, but August the highest 
for families suffering loss (230,533). 
March was highest in fatalities (2,025) 
and injuries (12,920) resulting from tor- 
nadoes, with April the highest in num- 
bers of families suffering loss (39,991). 
November was first with fatalities (66), 
injuries (509), and families suffering 
loss (50,109) from “other windstorms.” 
March was first in total fatalities (484) 
and number of families suffering loss 
(224,585) from floods, with December 
first in total number injured (4,410). 
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August was first in fatalities (228), in- 
juries (8,597), and families suffering 
loss (47,226) from flash floods. With 
“other storms,” February was first in to- 
tal fatalities (50), and January first in 
number injured (907) and families suf- 
fering loss (34,749). March and April 
were about the same in total fatalities 
resulting from explosion (approximately 
730), with April first in total injuries 
' and May first in total numbers of fami- 
lies suffering loss in such disasters. 
April was first in fatalities resulting 
from fire (709), although November 
approached it with 604 fatalities, Sep- 
tember was highest in injuries from fire 
(4,809) and December in number of 
families suffering loss from fire (6,041), 
although all months were high in this 
respect, with the montlis from Septem- 
ber through March approaching this fig- 
ure. Fatalities from wrecks were high- 
est in November (455), as were families 
suffering loss (3,407), although injuries 
were highest in February (1,338). Fa- 
talities from “other disasters" were high- 
est in March (97), and total injured 
highest in September (5,035), with 


March also approaching that level 
(4,967), while January was first in 
number of families suffering loss (5,432). 


Disaster effects by types of disaster 


'Table 4 summarizes effects from ten 
types of disaster from 1925 through | 
1955. Floods ranked first and hurri- 
canes second as causes of families suf- 
fering loss, the, former affecting more 
than a million families and the latter 
more than one-half million. For num- 
ber of people killed, tornadoes with 
6,117 fatalities ranked first, explosions 
with 4,288 fatalities sccond, hurricanes 
with 3,644 fatalities third, and fires 
with 3,289 fatalities fourth. For in- 
juries, tornadoes (46,681) ranked first, 
fires (16,433) second, floods (16,098) 
third, and hurricanes (15,516) fourth. 

Table 4 also indicates rankings of dis- 
aster types as to property damage and 
destruction. For the thirty-one-year pe- 
riod, the disasters of all types brought 
destruction to 97,763 homes and dam- 
age to an additional 1,111,523 ones. 
Further, they resulted in destruction to 
221,883 and damage to 629,317 build- 


TABLE 4—Disaster Errecrs BY Types or Disaster i RED Cross EXPERIENCE, 1925-1955 



































N s Homes OTHER BUILDINGS? FAMILIES. 
TYPE or DISASTER TS: IKIURED., SuRvaRING 
Destroyed | Damaged | Destroyed | Damaged 
Hurricanes......... 3,644 15,516 23,200 324,259 | 44,979 | 161,946 552,111 
Tornadoes. ........ 6,117 » 46,681 | 31,094 93,510 | 70,557 | 80,047 155,474 
Other windstorms... 137 1,368 1,172 74,788 5,195 22,533 128,915 | 
Floods............ 2,125 16,098 29,608 | 492,823.| 90,022 | 316,664 | 1,068,552 
Flash floods. ....... 409 9,494 1,837 50,892 4,143 15,554 91,940 
All other storms... 103 1,289 201 31,004 257 19,898 86,359 
Explosions, ........ 4,288 8,702 499 7,392 290 2,445 17,893 
Fires. ............. 3,289 16,433 8,045 2,113 6,042 2,126 52,329 . 
Wrecks............ 2,797 7,153 2 3 9,343 
Other disasters^..... 335 11,488 396 8,101 14,632 
Total........... 23,244 134,222 97,763 |1,111,523 | 221,883 | 629,317 | 2,177,548 








* Barns, apartment houses, business structures, public buildings, etc. 
è Snowstorm, hailstorm, cold weather, dust storm, electrical storm, etc. 
* Earthquake, landslide, draught, structural collapse, epidemic, etc. 
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ings other than homes?* Tornadoes 
were first in homes destroyed (31,094), 
. floods second (29,608), and hurricanes 

third (23,200). Floods were first in 
homes damaged (492,823), while hurri- 
canes were second (324,259) and tor- 
nadoes third (93,510). With destruc- 
tion of buildings other than homes, 
floods were first (90,022), tornadoes 
second (70,557), and hurricanes third 
(44,979). With damage to buildings 
other than homes, floods were also first 
(316,664), hurricanes second (161,946), 
and tornadoes third (80,047). 


Disaster effects by states 


States ranking highest in effects sus- 
‘tained from the various types of dis- 
asters for the period 1925-55 are as fol- 
lows: Hurricanes—Florida with 2,800 
fatalities, 9,419 persons injured, and 
136,503 families suffering loss; tor- 
nadoes—Ilinois with 756 fatalities and 


84 Includes barns, apartment houses, business 
structures, public buildings, etc. ‘ 


Texas with 5,019 injured and 21,426 
families suffering loss; “other wind- 
storms"—New Jersey with 30 fatalities 
and 350 injured and Texas with 16,710 
families suffering loss; floods—Califor- 
nia with 417 fatalities and 5,629 in- 
jured and Kansas with 105,492 families 
suffering loss; flash floods—Pennsyl- 
vania with 96 fatalities and Connecticut 
with 5,136 injured and 19,665 families 
suffering loss; “other storms"—Utah 
with 40 fatalities, Nebraska with 408 
injured, and Texas with 36,923 families 
suffering loss; explosions—Texas with 
827 fatalities and 2,054 injured and 
Nevada with 4,679 families suffering 
loss; fires—Massachusetts with 600 fa- 
talities, California with 6,388 injured, 
and Illinois with 6,891 families suffer- 
ing loss; wrecks—New Jersey with 368 
fatalities, Ohio with 763 injured, and 
New York with 3,261 families suffering 
loss; “all others’—California with 144 


fatalities and 5,268 injured and Wy- - 


oming with 4,000 families suffering loss. 


o ———— — adus 


Floods 
By SawvEL Davis Srurcis, Jr. 


Abstract: Floods can occur in almost any river valley at almost any time. 
They are unpredictable. Flash floods and the sudden failure of dams and other 
structures offer the greatest threat to life; major sustained floods are most 
threatening to health. The average annual potential damage to property is esti- 
mated at nearly a billion dollars. Even though floods are no worse or more fre- 
quent than formerly, they are more costly as the flood plains increase in popula- 
tion and economic development. The flood-control measures of the federal 
government are described; those completed or authorized will prevent about 
three. fourths of the potential damage under present conditions of flood-plains 


use. The program is; however, still incomplete.—Ed. 


IVERS are the natural drainage 
channels which carry away part 
of the precipitation that falls on the 
earth’s surface. The sizes and shapes 


: of the river channels are constantly 


changing and adjusting to the variable 
demands of the precipitation and run- 
off. The type and amount of adjust- 
ment depends on the degree of variation 
of precipitation and the physical char- 
acteristics of the terrain. Most rivers 
have developed a main channel which 


is adequate to contain the amount of. 


flow that occurs practically every year. 
Adjoining the main channel there is 
usually a rather well defined flood plain 
which is inundated to a greater or lesser 
extent at irregular intervals depending 
on the variable amounts and rates of 
precipitation that occur. ‘These periodic 
inundations are natural, not man-made, 
phenomena that were occurring long be- 
fore men began to alter the environ- 
ment; they have . left their record 
through the ages, both on the land it- 
self and in the history of man's use of 
the land. 

There are many variations in the 


causes, types, incidence, and conse- 
quences of floods. Many of the varia- 
tions can give rise to disaster condi- 
tions. For example, a small flash flood 
might do more harm than a greater but 
more gradual flood because of the ab- 
sence of opportunity to move people 
and property out of the path of the 
flood. Moderate floods during the 
growing season can destroy a crop, 
whereas a larger flood before planting 
might have caused little agricultural 
damage and could even have beneficial 
effects. 


CAUSES 


Steady rain for long periods, high 
concentrations of rain over small areas, 
the torrential rains during hurricanes, 
and other combinations of meteorologic 
conditions may cause floods of sufficient 
magnitude to have disastrous effects. 
From studies of the most adverse mete- 
orologic conditions theoretically possible 
it is known that the potentiality exists 
for much greater rates, amounts, and 
concentrations of rainfall than have yet 
been recorded. 


Lieutenant General Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Washington, D. C., has been Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, since 1952, having previously been Commanding General, 
Sixth Armored Division and Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, and Commanding General of 
the Communications Zone supporting the United States Army in Europe. 
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In northern latitudes, snow may be a 
principal or a contributing factor to 
floods. The snow cover may accumu- 
late high moisture content when the in- 
sulating effect of the snow during the 
winter keeps the ground frozen and 
reduces infiltration. When the snow 
melts the runoff will concentrate into 
stream channels more completely and 
more quickly if the ground is still 
frozen. The snow may melt more 
quickly during abnormally warm spells 
or during prolonged rains. Ice jams 
may complicate the situation. A com- 
bination of these influences can result 
in disastrous floods. The worst possible 
combination of such factors would in 
most cases cause much greater floods 
than have yet been experienced. 

The condition of the ground on which 
the precipitation falls and runs off into 
stream channels may somewhat affect 
the timing, peak, volume, and duration 
of floods. Ground conditions are im- 
portant, particularly when they lead to 
such adverse effects as loss of top soil, 
scouring, gullying, and deposition of 
sand and silt. Nevertheless, variations 
in these conditions are seldom if ever a 
major factor in the cause of extreme 
floods. 

Man-made obstructions or encroach- 
ments in river channels or on flood 
plains often aggravate flood conditions 
and may be the cause of considerable 
local damage where, under natural con- 
ditions; the flood peaks might have been 
innocuous. Extreme examples of this 
aggravation are failure of inadequately 
designed and poorly built dikes or dams 
and high backwaters resulting from un- 
reasonable encroachment by bridges or 
fills in channels. 


TYPES 


In the headwaters of rivers, particu- 
larly in rugged terrain and on small 
streams where the time of concentration 
of runoff into stream channels is short, 


floods may develop in a matter of min- 
utes. When floods are caused by un- 
expected precipitation such as a cloud- 
burst, rather than from more or less 
predictable rains, the lack of warning 
may be disastrous. This type of flood 
may cause damage from thé sheer de- 
structive force of a wave or wall of wa- 
ter moving with great speed. Accumu- 
lations of debris and boulders ‘in the 
fast-moving water add to the destruc- 
tive possibilities. 

As the size of the river and its con- 
tributing drainage area increase, the 
susceptibility to sudden floods decreases 
and there is more chance of predicting 
the nature and extent of flooding and 
of benefiting from warnings. 

Several days may be required for a 
flood peak to arrive at the downstream 


. reaches of a large river. Here the flood 


waters rise slowly and the stage they 
will reach can often be predicted within 
approximate limits several days in ad- 
vance and with fair accuracy several 
hours in advance. In these situations 
maximum use can be made of predic- 
tions and warnings to minimize the pos- 
sible adverse effects of the flood. Nev- 
ertheless, such floods can be serious 
from the standpoint of disaster relief, 
primarily because of the large areas af- 
fected and the long duration of flood- 
ing. , Disruption of normal activities-and 
damage from sustained inundation are 
often of major proportions. 


WHERE AND WHEN F Loops Occur 


There are possibilities of a flood of 
some kind in practically all parts of the 
nation. Even in the arid and semiarid 
sections there is the threat of cloud- 
bursts that may cause sudden floods, 
with attendant serious hazard to life 
and property. In fact, it is in these 
areas, where stream flow is intermittent 
and channels poorly defined, that there 
are likely to be domestic, agricultural, 
or industrial developments in flood 
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plains or on debris cones that are par- 
ticularly susceptible to damage. 

In the northeastern United States, the 
spring floods resulting from snow melt, 
or from a combination of snow melt and 
rain, often reach major proportions. 
However, this region is also subject to 
floods at all other times of the year, 
notably during the hurricane season 
when some of the region’s most dis- 
astrous floods have occurred. 

In the southeastern section flood-pro- 
ducing rains are most. apt to accom- 
pany hurricanes in the fall or occur 
during the rainy winter season. 

In the Great Plains and central United 
States floods from sustained rainfall usu- 
ally occur in the spring, but cloudbursts 
are also an important factor in the flood 
situation, particularly in the South. 

In the West the seasonal character- 
istics are most pronounced on streams 
having their origins in the mountains 
where melting snows account for many 
major floods. Floods may also result in 
this area from heavy rains during the 
"winter rainy season and at any time of 
year from sudden storms. 

Generally, therefore, floods can occur 
in almost any river valley at almost any 
time. Because they are unpredictable 
on either a short-range or a long-range 
basis, they must be regarded as a con- 
stant hazard. 


MAGNITUDE AND FREQUENCY 


The length and accuracy of the rec- 
. ords of floods on America's rivers vary 
greatly. For most major rivers there 
exist at least fragmentary records of the 
approximate stages dating back to the 
original settlement of the areas. For 
many streams, however, complete and 
reliable records reach back only a few 
decades; in some cases, particularly for 
the upper reaches of tributaries and 
small streams, there are no records at 
all. 

From the available data, computa- 


tions can be made of the theoretical fre- 
quency of occurrence of floods of vari- 
ous magnitudes. For example, a flood 
of a given magnitude is referred to as 
having a recurrence interval of once in 
fifty years or as having a chance of oc- 
currence of 2 per cent. "These expres- 
sions of probability are useful in the 
study of floods and solution of flood 
problems but they do not afford a re- 
liable means of determining how large 
a flood to expect or when to expect 
it. Extreme conditions, approaching the 
theoretically worst possible conditions, 
could occur at any time and could recur 
within a much.shorter period of time 
than indicated by their theoretical re- 
currence intervals. i 


CONSEQUENCES 


In an area left in a completely natu- 
ral state, the effect of recurrent floods 
would usually be the formation of a 
channel of the proper size to carry flows 
about equal to or slightly greater than 
the smallest of the annual maximum 
flows, and the formation of a flood 
plain by deposition of sediment at in- 
tervals when the normal channel was 
overflowed. On a portion of this flood 
plain, the frequency and duration of : 
inundation might be sufficient to pre- 
clude plant growth and use by animals. 
On some of the remainder, the plant 
growth would be periodically damaged 
or destroyed and animals might be 
harmed directly or indirectly through 
loss of food or shelter. The higher por- 
tions of the flood plain would be inun- 
dated so infrequently that there would 
be little or no effect on vegetation and 
use of the land by animals. 

'The adverse effects of floods in. val- 
leys occupied by man increase directly 
with the extent and value of use. Some 
man-made developments in rivers and 
their flood plains are clearly necessary 
or economically desirable despite the 
flood hazard. Many are made in igno- 
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rance of the hazard involved and, once 
established, are difficult to change. 

It is easy to visualize how advan- 
tageous, how necessary even, was the 
use of river valleys during the early 
development of this country. Rivers 
were often an essential source of water 
supply. For many years, travel was 
impracticable except by water or on 
trails, roads, and railroads adjacent to 
the rivers, which provided natural passes 
and routes. Sites for homes, farms, and 
commercial establishments became es- 
tablished on and near the natural com- 
munication routes. Other advantages to 
river valley sites were the availability 
of water for power or industrial proc- 
esses and the fertility of valley land for 
agriculture. Even today, aside from 
the great difficulties involved in chang- 
ing established patterns of development, 
many compelling reasons remain for 
continuing use of valleys and flood- 
plain Jands, despite the increasing cost 
of repairing or preventing the damage 
from floods. 


Life and health 


The hazard to life is greatest from 
flash floods and from sudden failure of 
dams, dikes, or other structures that 
may be damaged during floods. During 
the unprecedented and fast-rising floods 
in the northeastern United States in Au- 
gust 1955 there were 179 deaths, mostly 
by drowning when the victims were 
caught without warning by a sudden 
and complete engulfment of cars or 
dwellings. In contrast, during the 
slower-rising Kansas floods in the sum- 
mer of 1951, when property damages 
were comparable to those suffered in the 
northeast in 1955 (870 million as com- 
pared with 750 million dollars), there 
were only twenty-eight deaths attributed 
to the flood despite the fact that some 
87,000 persons were forced to leave 
their homes. l 

The hazard to health and the danger 


of epidemics are greater during sus- 
tained major floods than from floods of : 
short duration. Even though the latter 
may damage water and sewage services 
and disrupt normal activities, repairs 
can usually be undertaken immediately, 
whereas in an area subject to prolonged 
inundation, the disruption of normal 
services may continue for some time. 
These differences may be important in 
determining the type of relief and pre- 
ventive measures needed. 


Economic consequences, immediate and 
secondary 


The nature and extent of damage to 
property vary with the type of flooding. 
Fast-moving water has erosive effects 
and destructive force, particularly when 
carrying boulders or debris. Although 
the cost of repairing damage caused by 
slowly rising flood waters may some- 
times be moderate with respect to the 
value of the property, cleanup costs are 
often large. In addition, the disruption 
of normal activities has an impact on 
the welfare and economy of regions even 
far beyond the flooded area. 

Appraisal of the economic conse- 
quences of a flood requires considera- 
tion, of both the physical destruction 
and the consequent economic disrup- 
tion. Many estimates, such as those 
of the United States Weather Bureau, 
deal more adequately with physical than 
with induced effects, some of which can- 
not be immediately ascertained even by 
those directly affected by the flood. 
The Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army assembles as comprehen- 
sive data as possible on all damage 
and loss directly attributable to floods. 
These data are used to compile esti- 
mates of potential future flood damage, 
which may be tabulated as annual av- 
erages over whatever period may be 
taken as the expected useful life of pro- 
posed flood-control works—currently, 
fifty years or less. These estimates in 
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turn help provide an indication of the 
amounts that may feasibly be spent to 
prevent flood damage in any given area. 
In making such use of the data, how- 
ever, the record of past losses must be 
converted to reflect current price levels 
and changes in the extent of economic 
development in the area affected. 


Potential flood damage 


The latest (1954) Corps of Engineers 
estimate of the average annual damage 
potential of floods in the United States 
is 911 million dollars. This figure rep- 
resents the amount of damage that 
would occur on sections of rivers down- 
stream from sites where major flood- 
control structures could be located, if 
no preventive measures were taken. (It 
does not include potential damage in 
headwater areas nor damage from ero- 
sion caused by water before it reaches 
established stream channels, both cov- 
ered in the programs of the United 
. States Department of Agriculture.) 
Slightly more than half the potential 
damage is or will be prevented by ma- 
jor flood-control works now completed 
or in partial operation, and an addi- 
tional one fourth would be prevented 
by measures now in the planning phase. 


Increasing damage, not increasing floods 


A question is often raised as to 
whether floods in the United States are 
getting worse. As far as the stage, 
duration, extent, and frequency of floods 
are concerned, the answer is no. On 
some rivers, however, the greatest flood 
of record has been a recent one; for ex- 
ample, in Kansas it was in 1951, and on 
some New England streams, in 1955. 
In many river valleys, on the other 
hand, there is some evidence that the 

, largest floods occurred many years ago, 
though accurate records are not avail- 
able. 

' It is clear, however, that the damage 
caused by floods is increasing as a result 


of increased development in the flood 
plains and the increased value of previ- 
ous developments. A flood of given size 
today may cause several times the dam- 
age that the same flood would have 
caused fifty years ago. For example, 
William Glenn Hoyt and Walter Basil 
Langbein * have estimated that if food- 
plain development paralleled general de- 
velopment the Ohio River floods which 
caused damage of $100,000,000 in 1913 
would cause damage of $550,000,000 
today. 


EFFORTS TO AMELIORATE 
Froop Losses 


Typical of the earliest measures to 
reduce the damage involved in using 
the flood plains of the rivers of the 
United States were the levees built by 
individual landowners and communities 
along the lower Mississippi. In most 
cases, these efforts were unco-ordinated 
and inadequate, and in response to a 
growing realization of the need for as- 
sistance to the states and local groups, 
Congress enacted the “Swamp Acts” in 
1849 and 1850, under which all un- 
sold swamp and overflowed lands were 
granted to the states to be sold by 
them, the proceeds to be used for levees 
and drainage works to protect and re- 
claim the lands. However, the acts 
failed in their purpose as flood-control 
and reclamation measures, principally 
because of the lack of co-ordination of 
the efforts of the individual organiza- 
tions and states. 

The first direct participation by the 
federal government in flood control, 
which occurred in connection with its 
responsibility for navigation, was the 
formation in 1879 of the Mississippi 
River Commission to operate under the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
and assignment to it of a program of 
improvements in the alluvial valley of 


1 Floods (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), p. 86. 
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the Mississippi for navigation and flood- 
control purposes. 

In 1893 the California Debris Com- 
mission was formed to plan, under the 
Chief of. Engineers, the control of min- 
ing debris and to protect the navi- 
gability of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers. The first work in this 
area was authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act of March 1, 1917. In 
the same year an appropriation of 
$45,000,000 was made for carrying out 
plans of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion for flood control. 

In the 1917 act Congress also recog- 
-nized a growing national concern with 
flood control and the close relationship 
between flood control and navigation 
and other water-resource development. 
The 1917 act specified that examina- 
tions and surveys for flood control 
should be comprehensive and include 
consideration of the development of 
water power and such other functions 
as might be properly related to or co- 
ordinated with any project. This act 
` was the forerunner of federal planning 
and participation in flood control on a 
. nationwide basis, and placed the federal 
interest in flood control under the juris- 
diction of the Corps of Engineers. It 
was followed by authorization for sur- 
veys on many streams in 1924 and by 
the initiation in 1927, by House Docu- 
ment No. 308, of surveys of all navi- 
gable streams of the nation for the pur- 
pose of “navigation, the development of 
water power, the control of floods, and 
the needs of irrigation." These “308” 
surveys gave the Army Engineers a 
framework from which it was possible 
a decade later to move quickly into a 
program of construction of key projects 
needed to prevent disaster-type floods. 


Jadwin Plan for Mississippi River 


The comprehensive “Jadwin Plan" for 
the lower Mississippi River (named for 


Major General Edgar Jadwin, then the 
Chief of Engineers) was adopted by the 
Act of May 15, 1928. Under this basic 
plan and subsequent modifications and 
extensions, approximately $900,000,000 
have been expended to construct levees, 
channel improvements, floodways, emer- 
gency spillways, and reservoirs for the 
protection of more than two million peo- 
ple living in a hundred urban areas or 
on 200,000 farm units involving nearly 
twenty million acres. This great proj- 
ect is technically about two-thirds com- 
plete, but it has been advanced to the 
point where it affords substantial pro- 
tection to this tremendously valuable 
alluvial valley. It is estimated that 
these works have prevented over five 
billion dollars in damage since 1928 on 
the basis of the state of development 
and price levels prevailing at the time 
the potentially -damaging floods oc- 
curred. This is a significant’ accom- 
plishment in àn area which only thirty 
years ago suffered a disastrous flood 
costing 313 lives and affecting 18,000,000 
acres of land with 300 million dollars in 
damage. Larger flows have since been 
experienced without significant damage. 


Flood Control Act, 1936 


By the Flood Control Act of June 22, 
1936, Congress declared that “flood con- 
trol on navigable waters or their tribu- 
taries is a proper activity of the Fed- 
eral Government in cooperation with 
States, their political subdivisions, and 
localities thereof”; and that “the Fed- 
eral Government should improve or par- 
ticipate in the improvement of navigable 
waters or their tributaries, including 
watersheds thereof, for flood-control 
purposes if the benefits to whomsoever 
they may accrue are in excess of the 
estimated costs, and if the lives and so- 
cial security of people are otherwise ad- 
versely affected.” This was the first 
general federal flood-control legislation. 


FLoops 


Current program 


.Pursuant to this policy, a general 
flood-control program of over a thou- 
sand projects with an estimated even- 
tual cost of 11 billion dollars has been 
authorized for construction by the 
Corps of Engineers. Work is complete 
or underway on some four hundred of 
these projects with an estimated cost, of 
6 billion dollars. About three hundred 
projects with an estimated cost of 3 bil- 
lion dollars are classified as active and 
ready for construction as funds become 
available. The remaining three hun- 
dred projects with a cost of 2 billion 
dollars are currently classified as inac- 
tive or subject to re-examination to de- 
termine whether they are still suitable 
to the intended purposes. These figures 


include some costs for purposes other . 


than flood control, because on some 
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multiple-purpose projects the costs have 
not yet been allocated among the pur- 
poses. 

The effect of the federal flood-con- 
trol program (including the Mississippi 
River project) is summarized in the ac- 
companying table. 

'The total cost of completing all flood- 
control projects now authorized for con- 
struction by the Corps of Engineers and 
presently considered as active projects 
is estimated at 5,865 million dollars. 
As of June 30, 1955, appropriations for 

- such work totaled 2,300 million dollars. 
Thus 3,565 million dollars worth of 
work remains to be performed to com- 
plete the present program. These fig- 
ures do not include the costs of about 
600 million dollars allocable to flood 
control in authorized multiple-purpose 
developments. 

At recent rates of appropriation and 


EsTIMATED EFFECT or Froop CONTROL PROGRAM 
(In millions of dollars, at July 1954 levels and conditions of development) 





REGION Potential 
without 
federal 
works 

New England. ............. 2.00 eee $ 21,0 
North Atlantic................... 47.9 
South Atlantic?................. 2s 32.0 
Lower Mississippi Valley..... nea te 218.5 
Upper Mississippi Valley*. ......... 119.1 
Red River of the North............ 2.6 
Ohio River Basin............ De. 1120 
Great Lakes Basin. ...............- 11.5 
Missouri River Basin*.............. 60.0 
Arkansas-White-Red. .............. 52.3 
Gulf Southwest.........-....0054- 55.4 
Pacific Southwest. ..............uu. 111.6 
Pacific Northwest..............05: 67.1 

Total U.8..... Ll cse $911.0 


AVERAGE ANNUAL FLOOD DAMAGES 


To be prevented by works 


in full or s authorized Remainder 
partial tion but but not total 
operation| not in Started - 
operation 
$ 73 — $ 45 1$ 118} $ 92 
15.3 $ 5.3 10.8 31.4 16.5 
8.1 0.1 0.6 8.8 23.[2 
214.6 — — 214.6 3.9 
75.5 2.0 13.8 91.3 27.8 
0.8 0.2 04 1.4 1.2 
46.6 10.0 34.3 90.9 21.1 
2.1 0.1 0.6 - 2.8 8.7 
28.8 10.3 18.8 57.9 2.1 
26.6 2.3 5.6 34.5 17.8 
11.7 1.0 14.7 27.4 28.0 
34.7 51.3 12.1 98.1 13.5 
19.3 0.8 21.0 41.1 26.0 
$491.4 $834 $137.2 | $712.0 | $199.0 


* Flood damages and benefits being re-evaluated for entire Central and Southern Florida project. 
* Flood damages and benefits being re-evaluated to include data obtained during 1951 and 1952 


floods, Values may be materially higher. 


QE 
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construction, this program might be fin- 
ished within twenty-five to thirty years. 
It will be noted that even after comple- 
tion of this program a substantial por- 
tion of. the estimated annual damage 
potential, amounting to about 200 mil- 
lion dollars a year, will remain un- 
prevented. Meanwhile, however, the 
economic growth of the nation will un- 
doubtedly have caused further commer- 
cial, industrial, and other development 
of flood-plain lands, requiring still fur- 
ther construction for protection. At the 
same time, it has become increasingly 
apparent that flood-control measures 
must be integrated with plans for other 


aspects of water-resource development, 


such as inland waterway navigation, 
municipal and industrial water supply, 
and pollution abatement. Hence the 
end of the task of protecting American 
river valleys from floods is not yet in 
sight. 


Some HEADWAY EVIDENT 


In reviewing the nature, evolution, 
and present status of the flood problem, 
and the outlook for the future, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of the prob- 
lem of disaster and disaster relief, the 
following observations are pertinent: 

1. The meteorologic, hydrologic, and 
other natural physical factors that cause 
major floods have not changed signifi- 
cantly. 


2. Future floods can be expected to - 


be as large as, and on some rivers, 
larger than, those of the past. ` 
3. The disaster potential of floods de- 


pends on the type and extent of use or 


encroachment on flood plains. 

4. Over the years the increased use of 
flood plains, whether justifiable or un- 
justifiable, has reached the point where 
economic losses from floods run into 


many millions of dollars annually. Such 
use will undoubtedly continue to in- 
crease, thus constantly augmenting the 
need for protective measures. 

5. In some flood-plain areas, particu- 
larly those which have not yet been in- - 
tensively developed,.zoning may be a 
possible solution. Where effective flood- 
control measures are not economically 
justified flood-plain zoning may be the 
only other possibility for reducing flood 
losses. : 

6. Efforts to control or restrain floods 
in order to reduce losses involved in 
occupying flood plains were ineffective 
until federal participation was instituted 
on a large scale. : 

7. Major flood-control measures com- 
pleted or authorized will prevent about 
three fourths of the potentia] damage 
under present conditions of flood-plain 
use, but the program is incomplete and 
the need is increasing. 

In the light of these considerations, it 
would appear that some headway is be- 
ing made in reducing the possibility of 
disasters from floods. The trend in les- 
sening the loss of life through improve- 
ment of warnings and protection is al- 
ready evident. The substantial reduc- 
tion in the average annual economic loss 
from floods should become more appar- 
ent as the beneficial effects of completed 
and planned works come into play. 


THe fos REMAINING 


The job remaining to be done in- 
cludes completion of major control and 
protective works wherever justifiable in. 
order to preserve valuable investments 
already made; further improvement of 
warning services; and perfection of dis- 
aster plans for areas that will continue 
to be threatened after all preventive 
measures have been taken. 


Hurricanes, Tornadoes, and Other Storms 


By F. W. REICHELDERFER 


Abstract: Loss of lives and property through abnormal weather occurrences 
has become a national concern. It is difficult to conclude that these phenomena 
have become more frequent in late years, but they certainly strike at more peo- 
ple owing to the increase and distribution of our population. The different types 
of weather disasters are discussed in considerable detail, especially hurricanes 
and tornadoes. Information is given on various features of the “warning serv- 
ices” set-up to permit the taking of precautionary measures in threatened areas 
and on research projects now under way designed to improve forecasting and 


warning services.—Ed. 


N recent years the huge loss in life 

and property from hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes, and other storms (Table 1) 
has become a matter of great national 
concern. 

Hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel, 
which in 1954 struck Middle and North 
Atlantic states, cost about two hundred 
lives and property damage amounting 
to about a billion dollars. A year later 
` this record loss was exceeded when Hur- 
ricanes Connie, Diane, and Ione brought 
more high winds and floodwaters to 
most of the same states. 

Of the 532 tornadoes that occurred 
in 1953, three cost the lives of more 


than three hundred persons in three 


widely separated communities: Waco, 
Texas; Flint, Michigan; and Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The disastrous Wor- 
cester tornado also caused within a few 
minutes property damage of more than 
fifty million dollars. Of the 870 tor- 
nadoes reported in 1955 one hit Black- 
well, Oklahoma, and another, Udall, 
Kansas, on the same night, bringing 
death to more than a hundred persons. 

Great as the combined losses from 
hurricanes and tornadoes are, still larger 
losses normally are recorded annually in 


the United States from the sum total 
of flood-producing rains, thunderstorms, 
lightning, violent wind squalls, bliz- 


.zards, cold waves, hailstorms, droughts, 


freezing rain, sleet storms, and other 
abnormal weather occurrences. 

'The secondary human and economic 
consequences of these annual weather 
disasters, while not easily measured, are 
serious and widespread. Public fear and 
apprehension of similar disasters in the 
future may have significant effects on 
property values and development, on 
the location and expansion of business 
concerns, and on the personal planning 
of millions of people. 

Although hurricanes, tornadoes, and 
other storms are all disturbances in the 


‘general flow of the atmosphere around 


the globe and have certain fundamental 
similarities, they are so different in their 
major characteristics and their usual lo~ 
cations that they are best discussed 
separately. For example, a hurricane 
may cover an area of thousands of 
square miles at one instant and may 


. travel for days over the ocean with a 


forward motion of only ten miles an 
hour. A tornado, on the other hand, 
may cause damage along a narrow path 


Francis Wilton Reichelderfer, D.Sc. (Hon.), is Chief of the United States Weather Bu- 


reau, Washington, D. C., and a member of the National Academy of Sciences. 


He vas 


president of the World M eteorological Organization, 1951-55. 
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TABLE 1—FrLoop AND TROPICAL Storm DAMAGE IN U. S., 1925-1955 


FLoops TOTAL 

' Damage Deaths Damage 
$ 9,922,000 42 |$ 9,022,000 
23,470,000 285 | — 129,970,000 
347,658,000 423 347,658,000 
- 44,614,000 | 1,851 69,614,000 
68,099,000 92 68,752,000 
15,850,000 14 15,850,000 
2,810,000 0 2,810,000 
10,295,000 il 10,295,000 
36,679,000 96 82,329,000 
10,361,000 105 15,121,000 
127,130,000 650 138,630,000 
282,549,000 151 284,849,000 
440,740,000 142 440,782,000 
101,100,000 780 401,345,000 
13,834,000 86 13,836,000 
40,466,000 111 45,210,000 
39,525,000 57 47,200,000 
98,506,000 76 125,607,000 
199,733,000 123 216,498,000 
- 101,079,000. 97 266,089,000 
165,797,000 98 245,930,000 
70,814,000 28 76,014,000 
272,328,000 108 408,086,000 
229,960,000 85 248,360,000 
93,932,000 52 152,682,000 
176,049,000 112 211,899,000 
1,028,742,000 51 | 1,030,742,000 
254,064,000 57 256,814,000 
122,203,000 42 128,366,000 
99,149,000 237 854,622,000 
875,000,000 499 | 1,165,000,000 


y TROPICAL STORMS 
YEAR — 
Deaths Damage Deaths 
1925........ 6 — 36 
1926........ 269 $106,500,000 16 
1927........ 0 — 423 
1928........ 1,836 25,000,000 15 
1929........ 3 653,000 89 
1930........ 0 . —3 14 
1931........ 0 2 0 
1932........ 0 — 11 
1933........ 63 45,650,000 33 
1934..0..... 17 4,760,000 88 
1935........ -414 11,500,000 236 
1936........ 9 2,300,000 142 
1937........ 0 42,000 142 
1938........ 600 300,245,000 180 
1939........ 3 2,000 83 
1940........ 51 4,744,000 60 
1941........ 10 7,675,000 47 
1942........ 8 27,101,000 68 
1943........ 16 16,765,000 107 
1944........ 64 165,010,000 33 
1945........ 7 80,133,000 91 
1946........ 0 5,200,000 .28 
19047........ 53 135,758,000 55 
1948........ 3 18,400,000 82 
1949.,...... 4 58,750,000 48 
1950........ 19 35,850,000 93 
1951... 5s 0 2,000,000 51 
1952........ 3 2,750,000 54 
1953........ 2 6,163,000 40 
1954........ 193 755,473,000 44 
1955 xs 218 290,000,000 281 


* Minor or none. : 
Source: U. S. Weather Bureau. 


only fifty yards wide and may last only 
a few minutes.as it sweeps across the 
prairie at forty miles an hour. Other 
storms also have important differences. 


HURRICANES 


Hurricanes,’ the most widely destruc- 
tive of all storms, are great vortices of 


1 For reference material see I. R. Tannehill, 
Hurricanes, 8th rev. ed. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1952) and Hurri- 
cane Huniers (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1955); Malcolm Rigby (Ed.), Meteoro- 
logical Abstracts and Bibliography (Boston, 
Mass.:. American Meteorological Society) ; re- 


air swirling in a counterclockwise direc- 
tion around a nearly calm center. (In 
the Southern Hemisphere, tropical cy- 
clones, the general type comprising hur- 
ricanes, rotate in a clockwise direction.) 
Those tropical revolving storms that af- 
fect the United States usually form in 
the southern portion of the North At- 
lantic Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, or the 
Gulf of Mexico. Similar tropical storms 
in the western Pacific Ocean are called 


ports, technical papers, and other informa- 
tional material issued by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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typhoons. Both hurricanes and typhoons 
are accompanied by violent destructive 
winds, heavy rains, and mountainous 
seas. j - : 

Tropical revolving storms when first 
formed are usually embedded in. the 
trade winds that blow from an easterly 
direction, between ten and twenty de- 
grees north of the Equator. They 
fherefore move generaly toward the 
west. After gradually increasing in size 
and intensity; these storms usually 
curve toward the north and then north- 
east. They may either strike the east- 
ern coast of the United States or travel 
out over the North Atlantic Ocean with 
the prevailing westerlies found in these 
more northern latitudes. In other cases 
the storms may continue their westward 
movement across the Caribbean Sea or 
the Gulf of Mexico to reach the coasts 
of Central America, Mexico, or the Gulf 
states. 
` The fastest and therefore the most 
destructive winds of a hurricane blow 
counterclockwise in a band twenty to 
fifty or more miles wide around the 
storm’s center, the “eye,” where the 
winds are light or even calm for a brief 
time. In this band or ring of violent 
winds, velocities at the surface of the 
earth may reach 150 miles an hour, 
even in brief gusts up to 200 miles an 
hour. Beyond the zone of highest wind 
speeds, the winds decrease gradually as 
the distance from the hurricane’s center 
increases. Frequently there are large 
differences in wind speed im the four 
quarters of a hurricane, with the strong- 
est winds in the right forward quadrant 
of the advancing storm. 

The central eye of the storm, usually 


from five to twenty-five miles in diame- ` 


ter and frequently cloudless, is sur- 
rounded by a wall of clouds thousands 


of feet high, which since it is within. 


the circle of strong winds appears as a 
cloud mass whirling around the cen- 
ter. Inasmuch as hurricanes reach their 


maximum development over the sea, the 
best observations of their interior struc- 
ture have come from ships or recon- 


naissance aircraft. Shipboard observers 


have reported with amazement the sud- 
den calm air as the ship enters the cen- 
ter of the storm, and the partly cloudy 
or even clear skies replacing the dark 
clouds and driving rain. But the ship 
continues to toss violently on confused 
and mountainous seas, and the respite 
from wind and rain is brief, usually 
only a few minutes before she as sud- 
denly re-enters the circle of hurricane 


. winds and driving rain on the opposite 


side of the “eye.” 


Hurricane movements and areas 


As a hurricane moves northward out 
of tropical waters, the forward speed of 
the entire storm usually increases, oc- 
casionally to a marked degree. For ex- 
ample, the famous 1938 New England 
hurricane and the equally famous Hur- 
ricane Carol of 1954 rapidly increased 
their forward speeds after passing Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina, until they 
were moving northward at more than 
fifty miles an hour when they hit the 
New England coast. With some hurri- 
canes, on the other hand, there is for a 
time practically no forward movement 
of the storm’s center, so that the hurri- 
cane winds blow steadily over the same 


‘place for hours or even for a day or’ 


two. In unusual cases the hurricane 
center may go through one or more 
loops or hairpin curves or move from 
north to south or double back to strike 
the same land area twice. 

The width of destruction caused by 
the. winds of a hurricane as it moves 
over or near land varies considerably. 
In a small hurricane the region of ma- 
jor destruction may be less than twenty- 
five miles wide, but in great hurricanes 
it may be two hundred miles wide and 
up to a thousand miles long. 
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The destructive waters - 


High water brought on shore by a 
hurricane has caused great loss of life. 
A century of records shows that more 
than three fourths of all deaths in hur- 
ricanes can be attributed to drowning in 
coastal high waters brought in-as storm 
surges. Water eight to sixteen feet 
‘above normal tides has been recorded 
: during some of the larger hurricanes 


along the Gulf and Atlantic Coasts; - 


wave action and pounding seas on top 
of these high water levels may bring 


frightful destruction to exposed coastal. 


and bay communities. These wind- 
driven storm surges can also cause sud- 
den rises in water levels outside the 
storm’s center, ustially to the right of 
the path of the hurricane as it ap- 
proaches the coast. Local topography, 
as well as the path, speed, and intensity 
of the storm, can increase or decrease 
the effects of storm surges and account 
for wide variations in water damage 
over short coastal stretches. Such pre- 
storm and poststorm changes in water 
level may produce strong currents and 
bring unexpected danger locally, espe- 
cially in bays and other confined water 
areas. 

Hurricane rains ‘are responsible for 
: many of the major inland floods that 
have occurred in the Gulf and Atlantic 
Coast states. 'The most intense twenty- 
four-hour rainfall from a hurricane on 
record in the United States occurred in 
September 1921, when 23.11 inches fell 
in one day on Taylor, Texas. Up to 


twenty inches of rain fell on parts of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts during 
the final phases of Hurricane Diane in 
August 1955; these hurricane rains in 
New England were the cause of the rec- 
ord floods there. 


Hurricane duration 


The average life span of a hurricane 
is about nine days. August hurricanes 
have the longest average life span, 
twelve days, and July and November 
hurricanes normally last only about 
eight days from origin to disappearance. 


Frequencies 


Principal hurricane months are Au- 
gust, September, and October (see 
Table 2). 

In recent years the widespread hurri- 
cane reporting system has probably ob- 
served all well-developed tropical storms, 
and before the reporting network was 
so well organized, a few tropical storms 
may have escaped observations; there- 
fore statistics comparing hurricane fre- 
quency in recent decades with earlier 
periods may be misleading. They in- 
dicate long-term irregularities in fre- 
quency, with the decade 1946-55 show- 
ing a return to greater frequency (see 
Table 3 and chart). The increase is 
less impressive, however, when the fig- 
ures for 1887—95 are converted to com- 
parable basis (1887—95 averages 8.7 per 
year; 1946-55, 9.5 per year) and it 
cannot be proven that this small differ- 
ence is not entirely the result of inade- 
quate reporting during the 1880’s and 


TABLE 2—Tropricat STORM AND HURRICANE FREQUENCIES By Montas, 1887-1955 








TYPE OF STORM 


Tropical storms........ 1 9 | 26 | 34 


Tropical storms reaching 





May | JUNE | JULY | AUGUST 


` SEP- | OcTO- | Novem- | DECEM- 


TEMBER | BER BER BER | TOTAL 
102 181 130 32 3 518 
63 114 59| 9 1: 


hurricane intensity. ..| 1 2 12 | 16 


277 


* No tropical storms havé been observed during the months of February, March, and April. 
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TABLE 3—Tropicat STORM AND HURRICANE FREQUENCIES BY DecapEs, 1887-1955 


TYPE or STORM 


1887-952 | 1896-1905 | 1906-15 | 1916-25 | 1926-35 | 1936-45 | 1946-55 | TOTAL 





Tropical storms........... 78 63 
Tropical storms reaching 
hurricane intensity....... 45 32 


a Nine-year period only. 


1890’s. For the past sixty-nine years 
the greatest number of tropical storms 
to attain hurricane intensity in any one 
year was eleven (1950). In 1893 and 
again in 1950, four hurricanes were in 
progress at the same time, including 
occurrences in the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Caribbean, and the western Atlaritic. 
The annual average for the entire sixty- 
nine-year period is four. 


HURRICANE WARNING SERVICE 


The Weather Bureau is responsible 
for issuing warnings of hurricanes which 
approach United States territory and 
contiguous waters. During the summer 
and fall, when most hurricanes occur, 
forecast offices at San Juan, Miami, 
New Orleans, Washington, and Boston 
have special communications facilities 
and maintain an alert day-and-night 
watch for developing tropical storms 
and hurricanes. 

When there are definite indications 
that a hurricane is forming, even though 
it is a thousand miles or more from, the 
mainland, the broadcasting of “advi- 
sories” is begun. These are issued 
every six hours day and night to tell 
where the storm is, how intense it is, 
and its speed and direction of move- 
ment. Advisory messages are . also 
radioed to ships at sea so that they can 
steer clear of the storm, and to small 
isolated islands in the storm's path so 
that they too can take precautionary 
action. If the hurricane moves toward 
the mainland, "bulletins" for press, 
radio, and television are issued at fre- 
quent intervals to keep the public in- 





55 53 83 91 95 518 


24 29 44 38 65 277 


formed of the progress of the storm. 
Small craft are warned to stay in port 


or in inland waters. 


When a hurricane threatens any por- 
tion of the United States coast, extra 
emergency warning centers are set up at 
Weather Bureau offices in the threat- 
ened area. Representatives of news- 
papers, radio and television stations, 
civil defense, Red Cross, City govern- 
ments, public utilities, and other agen- 
cies come to the center to obtain first- 
band information on the storm. Special 
telephone and radio lines are used so 
that this vital information may be 
quickly disseminated to everyone con- 
cerned. 


While a hurricane is forming, special 
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weather observations are taken at fre- 
quent intervals. Upper-air soundings, 
normally made every twelve hours, are 
made at shorter intervals to measure 
meteorological conditions at all levels up 
to 60,000 feet or more above the earth; 
reports from ships at sea are requested 
every three hours or even hourly. An- 
- other important source of data is the 
reports from the specially equipped Air 
Force and Navy hurricane reconnais- 
sance airplanes. ‘These courageous fliers 
patrol areas hundreds of miles from 
land, often penetrating to the center of 
the storm to obtain direct information 
on its location, intensity, and movement. 
During the last few years sterm detec- 
tion radar equipment installed at coastal 
points has been used to track hurricanes 
as they approach land. Storms as far 
as 250 miles from the radar can be 
located and their courses continuously 
tracked day and night. . 


Hurricane watch 


Should the hurricane continue to ap- 
proach the coast so as to constitute 
considerable threat to coastal areas, a 
“hurricane watch” is announced for the 
vulnerable areas. The hurricane watch 
does not constitute a warning that hur- 
ricane conditions are imminent; rather, 
it provides advance information that the 
hurricane is close enough so-that every- 
one within the area of the hurricane 
watch should listen for further advi- 
sories and be ready to take precaution- 
ary action in case hurricane warnings 
are issued later. l 


Hurricane warning 


As soon as the forecaster determines 
that a particular section of the coast 
will feel the strong eífects of a hurri- 
cane, he issues a “hurricane warning” 
specifying the coastal areas where winds 
of seventy-five miles per hour or higher 
are expected to occur. When a warning 
is issued, all precautions should be taken 


immediately against the full force of 
the storm, for hurricane warnings are 
seldom. issued more than twenty-four 
hours in advance and sometimes, in case 
of unusual or erratic hurricane move- 
ment, they may even be issued only a 
few hours in advance of the onset of 
hurricane conditions. Issuance of hur- 
ricane warnings, however, does not al- 
ways mean that the center of the hur- 
ricane is expected to pass inland over 
the area warned. It does mean that 
winds of hurricane force or dangerous 
high tides or very rough seas are ex- 
pected within the area of hurricane 
warning. In some cases the center may 
pass outside the coastline and still bring 
hurricane winds to coastal communities. 
Usually winds increase gradually as 
the center of the storm approaches the . 
coast and reach hurricane force six hours. 
or more before the center actually 
crosses it. Since dangerous winds may 
extend outward considerable distances 
from the center of the storm, the area 
of danger is usually several times greater 
than that covered by the center itself. 


Storm warning 


“Storm warnings” as distinguished 
from “hurricane warnings” are issued 
to coastal areas when winds of more 
than thirty-two miles per hour but less 
than hurricane force are expected to 
occur not only as a result of tropical 
cyclones but also for other types of 
coastal storms. In connection with hur- 
ricanes, storm warnings may be issued 


` if a hurricane approaches close enough 


to cause strong winds but not close 
enough to cause hurricane conditions. 
If the hurricane continues to move to- 
ward the coast, the storm warnings may 
become hurricane warnings, and storm 
warnings may then be issued for other 
areas on either side of the expected hur- 
ricane wind zones, close enough to get 
gale winds but not close enough to ex- 
pect winds of hurricane force. 
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NATIONAL HURRICANE RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


The public interest in further im- 
provement and expansion of severe 
storm warning services, following the 
hurricane catastrophies of 1954, re- 
sulted in appropriations that enabled 
the Weather Bureau to enlarge its storm 
warning operations and to expand its 
storm research program. 

As part of this expanded research pro- 
gram the Weather Bureau has sponsored 
a National Hurricane Research Project, 
which includes the consultation, co-op- 
eration, or active participation of out- 
standing authorities on tropical mete- 
orology from universities, scientific in- 
stitutions, the Air Force and the Navy, 
and other governmental agencies. Some 
of the work was begun in the fall of 
1955 and the intensive data-collection 
program in the summer of 1956. Stud- 
ies under way are designed to advance 
present understanding of the inception, 
movement, and development of tropical 
storms. The program is expected to 
continue for at least five years. 

The research has been paralleled by 
improvements in service operations and 
facilities that will result in a con- 
Siderably improved hurricane warning 
service. For example, three high-pow- 
ered hurricane-tracking radar stations, 
with ranges of 250 miles, are now in 
operation at Hatteras, North Carolina; 
Nantucket, Massachusetts; and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Other high-powered 
sets will be installed early in 1958, at 
selected points along the Gulf and -At- 
lantic Coasts. In addition to these 
three long-range radar units, there now 
are radar installations with a more lim- 
ited range of 125 miles in operation at 
several key sites along the coast. 

Other recent improvements in hurri- 
cane service operdtions include many 
new surface and upper-air observing 
stations in the West Indies and Carib- 
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bean Sea area; additional ships that re- 
port weather conditions while at sea; 
development of a new storm-surge 
(floodwaters) forecast program and the 
assignment of storm-surge specialists to 
nine major coastal stations; establish- 
ment of new river-stage and flood-fore- 
cast centers at Windsor Locks, Con- 
necticut (for the New England states), 
and at Augusta, Georgia (for the South 
Atlantic states); additional teletype- 
writer and facsimile chart installations 
at coastal stations; installation of new 
radio communication camera and radio- 
photo equipment at the radar outposts 
at Hatteras, North Carolina, Nantucket, 


. Massachusetts, and Burrwood, Louisi- 


ana, for transmitting radarscope photos 
of hurricanes to the nearest forecast 
center at Washington, Boston, and New 
Orleans, respectively; more hurricane 
reconnaissance flights by the Air Force 
and the Navy; and development of a 
co-operative information program to ad- 
vance public understanding of the avail- 
able warning services and the nature of 
tropical storms. 


TORNADOES 


Tornadoes? are rotary storms of small 
diameter and extreme intensity—the 
most violent of all windstorms, though 
hurricanes are “most destructive” in 
their total single-storm destructiveness. 
The winds of a tornado vortex whirl 
counterclockwise inward and upward 
at tremendous speeds which, combined 
with the partial vacuum at the center, 
produce explosive effects on surface 
structures hit by the vortex. None but 
indirect measurements of such great 


2¥For reference material see S. D. Flora, 
Tornadoes of the United States, 2nd ed. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954); 
Malcolm Rigby (Ed), Meteorological Ab- 
stracts and Bibliography (Boston, Mass.: 
American Meteorological Society); reports, 
technical papers, and other informational-ma- 
terial issued by the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. ^ 
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speeds have been possible, but reliable 
estimates suggest. that these rotary 
winds in some instances exceed four 
hundred miles per hour. 

The most characteristic visual indi- 
cation of a tornado is the dark funnel-. 
shaped cloud which seems to be hang- 
ing from the clouds above as it moves 
across the countryside, often with the 
lower end of the ropelike or cone-shaped 
funnel not quite reaching the ground. 
At night identification is more difficult, 
since the funnel is seen only during brief 
flashes of lightning. 

Also characteristic of tornadoes is a 
roaring sound, sometimes audible sev- 
eral miles away, which has been likened 
to the sound of hundreds of airplanes 
flying overhead, the rumble of trains 
crossing trestles, the buzzing of millions 
of bees, and the whining of strong 
winds in cables or rigging. 


Size, speed, and direction 


The diameter of a tornado is usually 
measured in feet or yards rather than 
miles. The average width of the de- 
structive path along the ground is about 
four hundred yards, although some paths 
have been no more than ten feet wide, 
and a few have had evident damage 
tracks over a mile wide. An amazing 
' feature of tornado paths is that the 
areas of total destruction are often 
separated by only a few feet from areas 
that have not been even slightly dis- 
turbed. 

The lengths of tornado paths have 
varied from a few yards to perhaps a 
few hundred miles, with the average 
about sixteen miles. At least seven 
tornadoes have been reported with paths 


more than two hundred miles long. The- 


average duration is less than an hour. 
However, on May 26, 1917, a tornado 
traveling across Illinois and Indiana 
lasted seven hours and twenty minutes 
and had a record path of 293 miles. 
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The forward speed of this tornado was 
forty miles an hour, which is slightly 
above average. Forward speeds have 
been known to range from almost zero 
to as much as sixty-eight miles an hour. 

Nearly two thirds of all tornadoes 
move from the southwest towards the 
-northeast, the direction of prevailing 
surface winds in the areas where tor- 
nadoes develop. If tornadoes that move 
from the northwest or west are added 
to those from the southwest, they in- 
clude altogether seven eighths of all 
tornadoes. But tornadoes have been 
known to come from all directions, and 
some have completely stopped move- ' 
ment, some have sharply changed direc- 
tion, and a few have made looping 
paths. It frequently happens that sev- 
eral tornadoes occur on the same day 
in the same general area and move in 
nearly parallel lines. 


Destructive power l 


The destructive power of the tornado 
is terrifying. Strong buildings are torn 
apart and scattered about like kindling 
wood, the pieces sailing through the air 
in a dangerous barrage; walls collapse 
or topple outward; large trees 'are 
twisted or uprooted and the bark is 
often stripped off; people and farm ani- 
mals are whirled through the air and 
then dashed to earth; bridges are 
wrenched from their foundations and 
left in twisted masses of metal; heavy 
machinery is lifted and deposited miles 
away. The awesome force of the whirl- 
ing winds within the storm is demon- 
strated by the shearing off of large tree 
limbs; by straws and slivers of wood 
driven deep into boards and posts; and 
by the penetration of large pieces of 
wood, javelinlike, deep into the earth 
or entirely through tree trunks. 

Tornadoes in the United States cause 
on the average more than two hundred 
deaths and thousands of injuries each 
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year. The average annual property 
damage in the United States is more 
than twenty million dollars. 


Formation 


Tornadoes usually occur in connec- 
tion with thunderstorms, and especially 
with those accompanied by hailstones. 
They start to form several thousand 
feet above the earth's surface; some 
never reach the ground and others 
.barely touch it and immediately rise 
again. 

For tornadoes to form requires the 
presence óf layers of air of contrast- 
ing temperature, moisture, density, and 
windflow. When cool, dry air from the 
west or northwest moves over warm, 
moist suríace air from the Gulf of 
Mexico and is accompanied by a nar- 
row band of strong winds at interme- 
diate levels, the kinetic and potentia] 
forces sometimes combine to produce a 
vortex or whirl. The origin and devel- 
opment of the tornado are not fully un- 
derstood. 


Where and when 


Tornadoes occur in many parts of the 
world and have been reported in all of 
our states, but no place is more favor- 
able for their formation than the central 
part of the United States (see map, Tor- 
nado Distribution in the United States). 
They normally start to increase in num- 
ber during February, most frequently 
in the Gulf states, and the frequency 
reaches a peak there in March. The 
seasonal increase shifts northwestward 
to reach a maximum in Kansas during 
May and June. In the summer they 
develop farther north. From July until 
January there is a rapid decline in the 
number in the United States. 


Tornadoes can occur at any hour of 


the day or night, but they appear to 
form most readily in the hours closely 
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following the warmest parts of the day. 
About 82 per cent occur between noon 
and midnight and about 43 per cent be- 
tween 3:00 p.m. and 7:00 P.M. 


Annual frequency 


i Tables of annual frequency of tor- 
nadoes observed in the United States 
might at first glance be taken to mean 
that these storms have increased greatly 
in recent years, for two to five times as 
many have been reported in the years 
1952 to 1956 as in the years a decade 
or more ago. In earlier years, however, 
only the more spectacular tornadoes got 
into the annual records, whereas in re- 
cent years the reporting system has 
been greatly amplified in many ways; 
for example, reports are now received 
from aircraft pilots, who see funnel- 
shaped clouds that would have escaped 


detection in earlier years. The reported 


recent increase in the number of tor- 
nadoes probably thus signifies not so 
much an actual increase in annual fre- 
quency as (1) greater density of.popu- 
lation (to report tornadoes in areas 
which formerly were relatively unpopu- 
lated); (2) greater public awareness 
and observation of tornadoes through 
tornado forecasts disseminated over ra- 
dio and television stations; (3) im- 
proved storm-reporting networks and 
techniques; (4) more trained co-opera- 
tive observers; and (5) the establish- 
ment of.community warning networks. 

Somewhat similar reservations are nec- 
essary in comparing recent annual prop- 
erty losses with losses in earlier years, 
bearing in mind changing dollar values 
and the greater number and size of 
towns in tornado areas. 


TORNADO FORECASTS AND’ WARNINGS 


It may never be possible to predict 
much in advance the exact spot where 
a tornado will occur, just as it is un- 
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TORNADO DISTRIBUTION 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


y 


For forty years 1916-1955 


likely that man can ever determine just 
where à bolt of lightning will, strike. 
However, recent advances in tornado 
,forecasting techniques now permit pre- 
dictions up to six or more hours in ad- 
vance for defined areas (approximately 
20,000 square miles in size) where there 
is a reasonable possibility that one or 
more tornadoes will occur. The detec- 
. tion ,and tracking of rain squalls by 
modern radar equipment have been par- 
ticularly helpful in the issuance of life- 
saving tornado forecasts and warnings. 
Tornado forecasts for all parts of the 
United: States are now prepared at the 
Weather Bureau’s Severe Local. Storm 
Forecasting Center (SELS Center) in 
Kansas City. Tornado specialists there 
analyze and interpret a large number of 
, meteorological charts, diagrams, and re- 
ports in their day and night watch of all 
conditions that may lead to tornadoes. 
Forecasts are promptly distributed to 
the public by -local Weather Bureau 
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NO WEATHER BUREAU CHART 


offices, which make use of radio and 
television stations in and near threat- 
ened areas. The civil defense organi- 
zations, the Red Cross, state and local 
police, sheriffs, school officials, and many 
others co-operate in relaying tornado - 
forecasts to people throughout threat- 
ened areas. 

These “tornado forecasts” are issued 
by the Weather Bureau to alert volun- 
teer storm reporters, police, and the 
public to watch for tornadoes if the sky 
becomes threatening. People are ad- 
vised to take necessary preliminary ac- 
tion so that a place of safety can be 
reached quickly if a “tornado warning” 
is later issued. 

Tornado warnings are announcements 
that a tornado has been sighted. . These 
warnings are made possible through the 
co-operation of many public-spirited 
people who promptly notify the nearest | 
Weather Bureau office when they see 
.& tornado. Tornado warnings are then 
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issued announcing the storm’s location 
and direction of movement; this infor- 
mation can be used by those in the ex- 
pected path of the advancing tornado 
to find places of safety or to speed 
'away from the path of the storm. 


The severe local storm warning network 
program 


The Weather Bureau has responsi- 
bility for warning the public of all 
forms of severe weather developments 
that offer a significant threat to life or 
property. Tornadoes are of a much 
smaller scale, however, than the usual 
storms for which the regular network 
of weather-observing stations is de- 
signed; hence, tornadoes may pass be- 
tween established Weather Bureau re- 
porting stations completely undetected 
and may strike large communities with- 
out advance notice. . 
. To meet this limitation, the Bureau 
has developed in most states a system 
of severe local storm warning networks. 
Under this plan, co-operative storm ob- 
servers àre selected at many points sur- 
rounding population centers and in rural 
areas. These observers are trained to 
recognize tornadoes, and their co-opera- 
tion is enlisted in telephoning reports to 
a central point responsible for distribut- 
ing warnings to others. In many areas, 
the central point for receipt.of reports 
and origination of warnings is the local 
Weather Bureau office.. To meet the 
problem in thousands of communities in 
the United States without a Weather Bu- 
. reau office, public-spirited local groups 

have been encouraged to set up their 
own severe local storm warning net- 
works and to furnish reports to the 
nearest Weather Bureau office for use 
in warning other communities. 

More than one hundred and fifty 
Weather Bureau offices east of the 
Rockies have established local storm 
warning networks, most of them cover- 


ing their own areas of community re- 
sponsibility. 


WEATHER BUREAU TORNADO 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In the past few years there has been 
a great increase in research studies deal- 
ing with tornadoes and severe local 
storms. Efforts are now directed pri- 
marily to three distinct phases of the 
main problem of forecasting the time, 
location, movement, and intensity of 
severe local storms: (1) the nature of 
the storm setting, that is, the environ- 
mental atmospheric conditions favorable 
for a tornado outbreak; (2) the cause 
of the storm trigger or mechanism that 
concentrates the energy of the storm 
into the destructive tornado vortex; and 
(3) the characteristics of the storm it- 
self. 

In December 1955 a Severe Local 
Storm Research Conference was held to 
discuss how federal funds could best be 
used in a detailed study of tornadoes 
which would lead to improved forecasts 
and warnings. Participating in meet- 
ings held over a three-day period were 
117 specialists from forty organizations 
representing the civilian and military 
branches of the government, universi- 
ties, airlines, instrument companies, and 
other research agencies. They gave 
much attention to the need for special 
observing networks and special instru- 
mentation to secure data at a greater 
frequency and on a smaller space 
scale than are customary for general 
meteorological services. Examples in- 
clude frequent aircraft and instrumented 
probes of upper-level tornado condi- 
tions, cloud photography, denser net- 
works of surface and upper-air observa- 
tion stations, and a more intense radar 
photography program. 

The current research in tornado fore- 
cast problems—with the help of mod- 
ern telecommunication and observation 
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networks, special instruments, and air- 
craft probing—carries promise of new 
knowledge about tornadoes and severe 
storms and further effectiveness of the 
storm warning services. 


OTHER STORMS 


Hurricanes, the greatest of storms, 
and tornadoes, the most violent of 
storms, together cause appalling losses 
in lives and property each year in the 
United States, yet greatly in excess of 
these losses is the total damage wrought 
by other abnormalities of weather— 
. heavy flood-producing rains, thunder- 
storms, lightning, windstorms, blizzards, 
hailstorms, heavy snows, squalls, ice 
storms, cold waves, hot spells, drought, 
dust storms, and sleet storms. Almost 
every day in the year one or another 
of these weather extremes occurs some- 
where in the United States and not in- 
frequently one or another is visiting 
half of our forty-eight states simul- 

taneously. 

For example, the annual loss from 
floods on the main rivers of the United 
States averaged more than 300 million 
dollars a year over the past ten-year 
period. The annual loss from flash 
floods on the upper tributaries of rivers 
has been estimated to be equally large. 
In an average year several hundred per- 
sons are killed and still more hundreds 
injured by lightning, and an even larger 
number are killed and thousands injured 
in the extremely high winds that accom- 
pany many thunderstorms. Lightning 
each year causes damage to innumer- 
able buildings, sets off hundreds of for- 
est and other fires, and causes wide- 
spread damage to power lines and other 
equipment of public utilities. Wind- 

- storm losses occur in an endless variety 
of ways, occasions, and places—from 
swamped canoes to beached freighters, 
from torn roofs to collapsed warehouses, 


from a single upturned tree on a sub- 


urban lawn to flattened crops and or- 


Chards, and from residential television 
antennas to thousand-foot radio towers. 

When windstorms blow trees over 
power lines, communities are often 
blacked out. Transportation can be’ 
interrupted for days by blizzards, heavy 
snows, and ice or sleet storms. Ex- 
tended cold waves, hot spells, hail- 
storms, droughts, or prolonged rainy 
periods can cause crop losses measured 
in hundreds of millions of dollars and 
forcing bankruptcy on thousands of 
farmers and business concerns. 

The total losses due to all types of 
storms and extremes of weather condi- 
tions can never, perhaps, be measured 
or counted in precise figures, nor can 
all the losses be prevented. They can, 
however, be further reduced through 
better understanding of the complex 
meteorological variables that determine 
weather and through better public uti- 
lization of the warnings, forecasts, re- 
ports, and other weather information 
now available. Much of our new re- 
search effort and new operations are de- 
signed with this paramount objective in 
mind, 


Tuis PUBLIC SERVICE 


In any service to the general public 
like that provided by a national mete- 
orological bureau effectiveness depends 
greatly on an understanding of the pur- 
poses and limitations of the service. 
Weather services are based on the ini- 
tiative and intelligent co-operation of 
many organizations and many individu- 
als. For the original observations on 
which weather maps and forecasts are 
based, the Weather Bureau must de- 
pend not only on the reports from its 
own hundreds of stations but also on 
those from stations of the United States 
Coast Guard and its lighthouse service 
and from the other military services, 
from foreign meteorological services, 
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and from many unpaid -co-operative ob- 
servers. Collection and analysis of these 
reports is only the first part of the 
work. 'To be useful to the public the 
data must next be put into readily un- 
derstandable terms. Many channels of 
communication must then be used to 
disseminate weather forecasts, warnings, 
and other vital meteorological informa- 
tion to cities, towns, and rural areas. 
Most of this distribution is done with- 
out cost to the government by radio, 
television, and the daily press as part 
of their general public service. 

-But in times of destructive storms, 


full dissemination of information is not 
the final step in an effective service. 
Frequently there must be further ac- 
tion by advisory and rescuing agencies 
like the Coast Guard, the Air Force, 
the Army and Navy, the Red Cross, 
civil defense, state and local public 
safety organizations, many community 
interest groups, and countless public- 
spirited individuals. The prompt and 
expert service of Red Cross workers, 


. for example, has often been a bright 


light in the somber picture of wide- 
spread destruction from nature’s vio- 
lence. 


Earthquakes 
By L. Don LEET 


Abstract: The effects of earthquakes are well known. Less known are their 
causes, hidden in the shifting pressures of the substrata of the earth. Their an- 
nual number has been estimated at from 50,000 to 1,000,000;.accurate instru- 
mental locations date from about 1918. At present, seismographic stations 
register 600 to 700 a year, over a hundred of which are of major intensity.. 
They cluster in two zones, one bordering on the Pacific Ocean and representing 
80 per.cent of the total energy released, the other running from Burma through 
the Himalayas westward through Europe's Alps. However, earthquakes may 
occur anywhere. They seem to run in cycles, but accurate prediction is impos- 
sible. . Planning can do much to reduce damage, but their relative rarity and 
unpredictability make planning difficult; it encounters barriers in inertia, self-. 


interest, and long-term costs.—Ed. 


AN Francisco, on Tuesday, April 
17, 1906, was a sprawling example 
of one of the big cities of its time. 
` Spread among the hills of its bay it had 
spawned humble dwellings, Nob Hill 
mansions, and a sprinkling of the “sky- 
scrapers” of that day. Life was filled 
with the bustle of commerce and living 
of a growing, prosperous community. 
Without warning, at 5:12 am. the 
next day, catastrophe struck .and all 
this was changed. The sharp tremor. 
of an earthquake was followed by a 
jerky roll. The roar and crash of man- 
made structures mingled with a dull 
booming from the earth itself. Then, 
within about a minute, the shaking 
tapered off and the disturbance ceased. 
A number of buildings were shaken 
into various stages of collapse. The 
new seven-million-dollar City Hall was 
one of these. Many frame buildings 
were wrenched and distorted, some by 
the slumping of loose soil under their 
foundations, but the damage to well- 


designed and solidly built structures 
was less than generally realized. The 
fourteen-year-old, eleven-story Crocker 
Building, the steel-framed James Flood 
Building, the Mint, the new Post Office 
Building, the partially completed Hotel ' 
St. Francis, and scores of others escaped 
lightly. Authoritative estimates charge 
the earthquake’s shaking with responsi- 
bility for less than 5 per cent of the 
total damage to property on that day. 
This was what is known as the San 
Francisco earthquake, one of history’s 
most important. 

Before people had gained the open 
air and begun to take stock of what had 
happened, puffs of smoke were mingling 
with the great cloud of dust that ‘rose 
from the city. Realization of the full 
sweep of disaster was slow to come. 
The day wore on, and people discussed 
their experiences. Some mourned their 
dead. All paused in momentary panic 
as repeated aftershocks swept under the 
city and on to the eastern horizon, but 
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none of these matched the first great 
temblor, and gradually the tenseness of 
the populace eased. Then the signifi- 
cance of a growing pall of smoke down 
Market Street arid over a widening area 
began to appear. There was insufficient 
pressure in the city water mains, which 
had been broken in many places. Ordi- 


nary means of combating conflagration . 


failed. The fire was beyond control. 
Residents of the threatened districts be- 
gan a trek to open spaces in outlying 
sections. Three days passed. By the 
dynamiting of structures in their path, 
flames were robbed of fuel. Finally, rain 
fell. Meanwhile crowds of refugees, 
huddled together without elementary 
sanitary precautions, were attacked by 
epidemics of filth-borne disease to cap 
a week's nightmare. This was the San 
Francisco fire, which occasioned prop- 
erty losses estimated at $400,000,000. 

Nature produces over a hundred earth- 
quakes every year capable of causing 
these effects on a modern city. Only 


` the luck of location has spared all but . 


. & few in modern history. 

Two that were not spared were Tokyo 
and Yokohama, in 1923. There, again, 
fire following the earthquake accounted 
for the loss. of 100,000 lives and un- 
counted values in property. There were 
242 fires started simultaneously in dif- 

: ferent places in Tokyo within minutes 
after the quake struck. Yokohama was 


burned 100 per cent and Tokyo 65 per: 


cent. It was noted at the time that 
modern steel and concrete structures re- 
sisted the shaking quite well. Had it 
not been for the fire, they would have 
been little damaged. 


WHAT Causes EARTHQUAKES? 


Many of the effects of earthquakes 
are widely known, but less is under- 
stood about what causes them. And to 
have a proper respect and understand- 
ing, yet remove some of the aura of 


superstition and fear, a brief look at the 
causes might be in order.' 

As you look about you on the suríace 
of the earth you see many different ma- 
terials: soil, pebbles, rocks. Had it ever 
occurred to you to wonder which, if any, 
of these constitute the main body of the 
earth? 

Geologists have learned in recent years 
that the main portion consists of rock 
1,800 miles thick wrapped around a 
liquid core. But if we could see some 
of this rock at a depth somewhere be- 
tween a few miles and several hundred 
it would look and behave quite differ- 
ently from the types we know on the 
surface. For one thing, it is under 
great pressure and in continuous slow 
motion as the earth shrinks and wrin- 
kles. These pressures are uneven, and 
in places where they are greatest earth- 
quakes are more common. Every time 
a block of rock is distorted beyond en- 
durance by these forces, it breaks. The 
vibration set up by the break is what 
we call the earthquake. 

There are large earthquakes that can 
be felt for a thousand miles, and small 
ones that can be felt for only a few 
miles, and then still others that are 
never felt at all. 


INSTRUMENTAL RECORDS 


The compilation of precise statistics 
concerning earthquakes is in its infancy. 
Only since 1918 has there been con- 
certed international co-operation in ex- 
change of information leading to the 
determination of locations of the largest 
ones from instrumentalrecords. In that 
short time, the numbers of readings 

1For reference material on earthquakes see 
L. Don Leet, Causes of Catastrophe (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948); 
John R. Freeman, Earthquake Damage and 
Earthquake Insurance (New Vork: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1932) ; L. Don Leet and 
Sheldon Judson, Physical Geology (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1954). 
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available for this purpose have tripled 
by reason of increase in number and im- 
-provement in quality of seismographic 
stations. As a partial result, the num- 
ber of earthquakes located instrumen- 
tally each year has nearly doubled, 
though it is certain that the actual num- 
ber of earthquakes has not done so. 

Historical records show that a given 
region may undergo a spasm of activity 
followed by a lull of one or two cen- 
turies, yet our modern instrumental rec- 
ords cover only half a century. Inevi- 
tably, therefore, many seismic sections 
of the globe are not represented in cur- 
rent statistics, an assumption confirmed 
by the fact that consistently about half 
of each year’s locations are in places 
from which there was no previous in- 
strumental record. Indeed there are 
probably not many, if any, square miles 
of the earth's surface which have not 
experienced and will not at some fu- 
ture date again experience earthquake 
vibrations strong enough to be felt or 
even do. damage. 


How Many A YEAR? 


At the present time, instrumental rec- 
ords are being used to locate an average 
of from six to seven hundred earth- 
quakes a year. Of these, over a hun- 
dred are literally world-shakers capable 
of causing catastrophe in a large center 
of population near at hand. In such 
matters, as Illustrated at San Francisco, 
at Tokyo, and throughout history, man 
is his own worst enemy in that it is his 
own devices that trap him, not the ab- 
solute fury of nature as in some other 
forms of catastrophe. If we stretch the 
thing to some kind of limit by includ- 
ing everything down to the smallest 
trucklike tremors unrecorded in remote 
spots, it is likely that a figure of 50,000 
earthquakes a year (more than 130 a 
day) is far short of the true num- 


ber. One seismologist's estimate reached 
1,000,000 per year. 


EARTHQUAKE ZONES 


Of these, the majority in our current 
records tend to cluster in two zones. 
One of these borders the Pacific Ocean, 
where 80 per cent of the energy rep- 
resented by earthquakes is now being 
released. Of the total energy released 
by all earthquakes 15 per cent is in a 
zone that extends from Burma through 
the Himalayas, into Baluchistan, across 
Tran, and westerly through the Alps of 
Mediterranean Europe. On the other 
hand, major quakes occur outside these 
zones, and statistics should be viewed 
with caution when one exception can be 
a catastrophe. The most violent earth- 
quake in the United States in historic 
times centered at New Madrid, Mis- 
souri, within damage range of Memphis 
and St. Louis, in 1811; another major 
shock was at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in 1886 and another near Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1755. All these places 
are outside the so-called earthquake 
zones outlined by statistics. 


SOME PREDICTIONS 


These details throw some light on the 
value of the predictions of perennial 
prophets who discover in themselves an 
ability to foretell earthquakes. In 1935, 
a resident of New York City achieved 
some publicity along those lines. Using 
a system involving planetary conjunc- 
tions, first tried unsuccessfully by Kon- 
rad von Megenberg in 1359, he named 
a certain week within which there was 
to be “an earthquake in islands north- 
east of Australia.” The approximate 
magnitude was not stated, but to make 
this any kind of an argument at all, we 
have to assume that a large one was 
meant; in the hundreds of thousands of 
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square miles of active seismic region 
thus loosely designated, it is unlikely 
that a week has passed since the dawn 
of the present geological epoch without 
the occurrence of several hundreds of 
small ones. In spite of the latitude 
(and longitude) which the man allowed 
himself, he had the amazing misfortune 
to select one of a dozen or so weeks of 
‘the year when not even a moderately 
large shock was reported from his re- 
gion. It did happen that the volcano 
Krakatoa belched during the week, a 
thousand miles in the wrong direction, 
and through some species of journalistic 
legerdemain and geographic confusion, 
this was published as a fulfillment of the 
prophecy. Thereupon, dusty professors 
in highly endowed universities were 
called upon to blush that an amateur 


with globe and compass had penetrated 


the mysteries of earthquakes where their 

‘vaunted science and shiny (?) labora- 
tories had failed for generations. Within 
a month, the prophet had slept undis- 
turbed through the vibrations of a ma- 
jor, but unpredicted, shock in Canada 
which was felt as far south as Washing- 
ton, D. C. He promptly did a private 
act of planetary conjunction popularly 
known as going into an eclipse. 


IRREGULAR CYCLES 


Earthquakes, like so many things in 
nature, occur in cycles, but they are not 
regular enough to permit even a rough 
guess as to when another one is due. 
Our records in California, for example, 
go back about ‘a century and a half. 
Concentrating our attention only on the 
most severe, we find there were major 
ones in 1812, 1857, 1865, 1868, and 
1906. 

Northeastern America, though not in 
the principal zones of present activity, 
has a history of earthquakes of which 
records have been kept for the past 
' three hundred years; they include a 


major quake at Boston in 1755. Wa- 
ter-supply investigators have found evi- 
dence of a progressive tilting of the 
ground resulting in subsidence of the 
land relative to sea level at the rate of 
one foot per century at Boston and 
about two-thirds that amount at New 
York. Geologically recent sea beaches 
are found 700 feet above present sea 
level near Montreal. The restlessness of 
the crust necessary for the production 
of earthquakes appears to be present. 

A sweep of nine centuries is covered 
by records from Lisbon, Portugal, start- 
ing in 1009, continuing in one of the 
world's greatest known earthquakes on 
November 1, 1755, and carrying through 
to today. The intensity of the earliest 
shocks is in doubt, but a major one in 
1344 was followed by a principal shock 
in 1531, followed, in turn, by the shock 
of 1755. Since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the region has been 
quiescent. Thus Lisbon and Boston, 
which had their most recent great earth- 
quakes in the same month nearly two 
centuries ago, are two good candidates 
for a return to the active class within 
this century. 


WHAT or THE Cities? 


Without particular regard to the in- 
tensity of thé shocks, the presence of 
earthquakes of any kind near spectacu- 
larly large cities like New York, Chi- 


. cago, and Boston is intriguing. All these 


cities have had them, Chicago as re- 
cently as Saturday, February 12, 1938, 
and New York several times within a 
little over a year in 1937-38. On Sun- 
day, July 18, 1937, a quake originated 
on Long Island within fifteen miles of 
Times Square and shook 1,500 square 
miles of adjacent land perceptibly. 
There were several subsequent slight 


' shocks in the vicinity. 


Minor activity of this type distributed 
throughout the northeastern part of the 
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continent has led to the suggestion that - 


the area may be entering an epoch of in- 
creasing numbers of earthquakes which 
probably has not yet passed a climax. 
There is absolutely no way of knowing 
that there will be so much as a single 
quake more in the next century, but 
experience in New England and other 
parts of the world indicates the strong 
probability that there will be more, 
some strong and some in the central 
and southern parts of the district. 


PLANNING Woutp HELP 


Nothing that has been said should be 
interpreted to mean that residents of 
large cities in northeastern America, any 
more than in California or any earth- 
quake country, should simply resign 
themselves to the inevitable, in the 
death-and-taxes tradition. We are not 
the helpless creatures of fate in con- 
nection with earthquakes that statistics 
make us appear. Precautions can be 
taken to reduce greatly many of the 
worst hazards to life and property. 

Plans can be made that include a 
careful analysis of the pattern of water 
distribution, so that individual sections 
of a city could be isolated where damage 
was greatest and pressures maintained 
in the others for fighting fire. Such 
planning, as a matter of fact, would 
meet some of the hazards of fires from 
other causes. The fact that past earth- 
quakes near.large eastern cities have 
not been of major proportions should 
not blind us to the risk, for even a 
minor quake can start devastating fires 
which get out of control, especially in 
wintertime New England. 

So far as sheer violence of shaking 
is concerned, many types of first-class 
modern construction are almost auto- 
matically earthquake proof. This is 
particularly true of the large buildings 
in a city like New York. If the public 
could be educated to that fact, fewer 


would run wildly into the streets to be 
hit by falling debris from the outside 
of buildings otherwise intact. 

The effects of an earthquake well 
short of major intensity were demon- 
strated in Long Beach, California, and 
the vicinity on Friday, March 10, 1933. 
Most striking was the vulnerability of 
certain types of school-building design 
and construction. With demand, owing 
to their special uses, for many window 
openings and large floor spans, when 
these were constructed of brick and 
wood without bracing against horizontal 
forces, they failed spectacularly by the 
collapse of walls and fall of floors. The 
earthquake occurred just before 6:00 
pM. If it.had come during school 


. hours, the death toll would have been 


appalling. The hour of occurrence fur- 
ther reduced loss of life in downtown 
sections, where streets were nearly de- 
serted when parapet walls, cornices, and 
various ornamental units crashed into 
them. 

Public interest in earthquake-proof 
design and construction, earthquake in- 
surance, and public planning for emer- 
gency spurts to a high level near such 
areas after an earthquake. Then cer- 
tain members of the community dis- 
cover that proper precautions would in- 
volve condemnation of structural types 
in which they have an interest, others 
discover that an increased tax rate 
would result from bond issues for cor- 
recting school or public building condi- 
tions, and finally the tapering off of 
aftershocks and the subsequent period 
of ground quiet remove the prod of im- 
mediate fear. Lessons are soon forgot- 
ten, while other communities (which 
really should be the most concerned) 
look with pity on the stricken district 
as experiencing things remote from their 


‘own sphere, things that “can’t happen 


here." 
Seismologists are striving, and prob- 
ably will have to strive for generations, 
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to get large cities to prepare in ad- 
vance rather than after the fact. Per- 
haps their greatest handicap is factual 
honesty, which forces them to admit 
the inadequacy of their own warnings. 
The average responsible property owner, 
however, thinks nothing of insuring 
against fire when the statistical risk in 
some cities may be less than that from 
earthquake-caused fire (not generally 
covered by ordinary policies). We keep 
hoping for a miracle, for a day when 
a Boston or a Memphis will develop 
a community conscience in connection 
with earthquakes and earthquake fires 
before its number comes up; and ulti- 
mately- when every large city will have 


building codes which require horizontal 
bracing in school buildings, removal of 
loosely hung gingerbread and precari- 
ously perched water towers, and similar 
obvious steps toward what, after all, is 
nothing but structural sanity anyway. . 

Since the very nature of an earthquake 
creates mass panic more quickly and 
uncontrollably than most types of natu- 
ral disaster, special planning is needed 


.to cope with this difficulty. Present 


consideration by the Red Cross, civilian 
defense, and others of preparation for 
emergencies of the type to be expected 
in the event of enemy attack actually 
outlines many important features needed 
in a plan for earthquake emergencies. 


The Human Being 1n Disasters: A Research 
Perspective 


By CuanLEs E. Fritz and Harry B. WILLIAMS 


Abstract: Many groups and agencies have a vital need of accurate informa- 
tion on how people behave during disasters, "This article presents information 
which seems to have particular pertinence for disaster preparedness, control, and 
amelioration. Among the subjects discussed are the problem of how to make 
disaster warnings effective, behavior during disasters and in the subsequent emer- 
gency period, the problem of people's flocking into the area, the need and diffi- 
culties of co-ordination and control of rescue and relief activities; the traumatic 
effects of disaster on its victims, and the sources of possible conflicts between 
rescue and relief agencies and their clients.—Ed. 


UDDEN disaster strikes a commu- 
nity. How do human beings act in 
such a situation? According to a per- 
vasive popular conception, they panic, 
trampling each other and losing all 
sense of concern for their fellow human 
beings. After panic has subsided—so 
the image indicates—they turn to loot- 
ing and exploitation, while the commu- 
nity is rent with conflict. Large num- 
bers of people are left permanently 
deranged mentally. This grim picture, 
with its many thematic variations, is 
continually reinforced by novels, movies, 
radio and television programs, and jour- 
nalistic accounts of disaster. (22) + 
Those experienced in actual disasters 
are able to reject this picture as a prod- 
uct of ignorance, inaccurate observation, 
and fertile imagination. In more subtle 
form, however, stereotypes of this kind 
influence the thinking of disaster offi- 
cials and experts and affect their plans 
and operations. This imagery, there- 
‘fore, affects both the general public and 
persons who are responsible for protect- 
ing and helping the public in case of 
disaster. 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to items in 
the list of references at the end of the article. 


In 1950, a concerted effort to study 
human behavior in disasters in a sys- 
tematic manner began. Since that time, 
there have been numerous opportunities 
to test the adequacy: of ‘these popular 
conceptions, as well as the more scien- 
tific hypotheses relevant to behavior un- 
der conditions of stress and crisis. As 
a result of nearly forty studies of both 
domestic and foreign peacetime disasters, 


- there is now emerging a clearer, more 


fundamental understanding of both the 
typical human responses to disaster and 
the recurrent human problems of disas- 
ter planning and management.(5) (24) 
This article will report and analyze 
some of the more salient general find- 
ings of these peacetime disaster studies. 
In making a selection from the total 
range of findings contained in the many 
research studies currently available, we 
have been guided by a twofold em- 
phasis: First, since much of the cur- 
rent thinking about disaster behavior is 
based upon observations of the unusual, 
the dramatic, and the abnormal, we 
hope to supply a corrective by empha- 
sizing the more general, typical, and 
recurrent forms of behavior found in: 
disasters. Second, since there are many 
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groups and agencies which have a cur-. 


rent vital need for accurate information 
on human actions in disaster, we have 
selected those findings which seem to 
have particular pertinence for disaster 
preparedness, control, and amelioration. 


DIsASTER WARNINGS 


The possibility of warning is condi- 
tioned by the extent to which the dif- 
ferent types of disaster can be predicted 
reliably. Even with reliable knowledge 
about a probable danger, however, it is 
difficult effectively to warn a large popu- 
lation which cannot directly perceive the 
danger of a disaster. First, there is the 
question of whether the warning should 
be issued or not; next, if the answer is 
affirmative, of how it should be given. 
(2) The official who makes these deci- 
sions worries about what people will do 
if he has warned them and the disaster 
does not occur; conversely, he worries 
about what will happen if he does not 
warn them and the disaster does occur. 
In addition, warnings are sometimes 
withheld because officials fear that peo- 
ple will “panic” if warned, but the rela- 
tively extensive evidence now available 
from studies of warning situations gives 
no support to this last fear.(1) (7) (13) 
(21) 

An effective warning message must be 
clear and specific. If it is vague or 
ambiguous, if it leaves the individual 
with as many choices of action as 
he had before, it will almost certainly 
be ineffective.(14). Warning messages 
must be transmitted accurately through 


channels which will reach the entire, 


public. Care also must be taken to en- 
sure that the population to be warned 
does not receive additional information 
which contradicts or distorts the in- 
tended warning message. 

People are reluctant to accept and act 
upon warnings of those dangers which 
they do not directly perceive as immedi- 
ate and personal. Marysville and Vuba 


City, California, were flooded during 
December 1955: 


In spite of intensive mass media cover- 
age, Weather Bureau forecasts of flood 
danger were either ignored or actually not 
received by substantial portions of those 
interviewed in the disaster areas. Further- 
more, thirty-nine percent of those who re- 
membered receiving such reports indicated 
that they did not fully believe them.(1) 


The investigators found the following 
reasons, also supported by other studies, 
for disbelief and reluctance to act upon 
flood warnings: 


Lack of past experience with disasters, 
the delusion of personal invulnerability 
[the feeling that “it won't get me"], the 
inability to adopt a new frame of reference 
So as to expect unusual events, dependency 
upon protecting authorities, and the willing- 
ness to seize upon reassuring communica- 
tions or to deny or disregard communica- 
tions predicting disaster. . . .(1) 


Reluctance to abandon property and 
personal possessions is also a common 
factor weighing against evacuation of 
threatened areas. 

This brief rehearsal of the difficulties 
of warning is not intended to mean that 
effective warning is impossible. Effec- 
tive warning of an impending tornado, 
for example, is credited with saving the 
lives of many school children in San 
Angelo, Texas.(16) The difficulties are 
real and well documented, however, and 
we stress them in order to call attention 
to the need for further research and to 
emphasize the importance of human fac- 
tors in planning warning systems. 


. SURVIVAL BEHAVIOR 


When people have no prior warning, 
the recognition of danger is frequently 
delayed. One reason is the commonly 
noted tendency of persons to associate 
disaster signs with familiar or normal 
events. In tornadoes, for example, the 
roar produced by the high winds of the 
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vortex is often interpreted as the sound 
of a train passing nearby. In events 
involving carbon monoxide or other 
toxic agents, people often attribute their 
physical symptoms to chronic ailments 
or predisaster experiences which might 
accourit for their disturbances.. Particu- 
larly in,cases where people are unfa- 
miliar with the disaster agent or cannot 
directly perceive it, this tendency may 
continue until it is too late to take ade- 
quate protective action.(11) (15) 

When danger is recognized as immi- 
nent and personal, people seek safety by 
flight, by taking shelter, or by combat- 
ing the disaster agent.: When a tornado 
funnel is sighted or the house begins to 
shake or water comes over the dikes, 
the behavior of people is generally adap- 
tive; they usually take action aimed to 
protect themselves and others, rather 
than "freezing up" or engaging in irra- 


-- tional acts which increase the danger. 


These actions, of course, are not always 
effective in protecting them against dan- 
ger. In the first place, the situation 
usually permits only a. limited choice of 
actions; in the second place, many peo- 
ple, having had no disaster training or 
previous experience, do not know which 
of the available courses of action would 
be most effective.(13) (15) 

One method of survival is flight. 
“Flight” does not necessarily mean 
“panic,” or uncontrolled flight. It is 
more often orderly and controlled, with 
people continuing to think of others and 
continuing to use critical judgment. 
Often it is the only rational choice in- 
dividuals or groups can make if they 
wish to live? The period of threat, 


2The cultural stereotype which equates 
flight with cowardice and absence of flight 
with bravery tends to obscure the fact that 
flight can be a rational, adaptive form of be- 
havior. The thought is well expressed in the 
old Chinese saying: “Of the thirty-six ways 
to escape danger, running away is best.” Cf. 
Carlton Culmsee, “Tight Little Island off 
China,” New York Times Magazine, August 
19, 1956, p. 66. 


. and other deprivations. 


however, is the time when there is the 
greatest likelihood of panic.(11) Panic 
is most likely to occur when (a) people 
perceive an immediate, severe danger, 
(5) they believe there is only one or at 
best a limited number of escape routes 
from the danger, (c) they believe those 
escape routes are closing (not closed) 
so that escape must be made quickly, 
and (d) there is a lack of communica- 
tion to keep them informed of the situa- 
tion.(6) (17) (18) 

During the actual impact of the dis- 
aster agent, people try to stay. alive 
and protect their immediate associates. 
Even during hectic, violent impacts 
many people continue to act, when they 
can, with reference to other people in 
the immediate environment, particularly 
loved ones. Mothers try to protect their 
children; fathers their wives and chil- 
dren. The extreme importance of the 
family group in disaster is revealed in 
the periods of threat and impact, and 
it continues throughout the disaster. 

Actual behavior during impact is 
largely determined by the nature of 
the situation as the individual assesses 
it. Thus during a brief, violent impact 
one holds on to things and people, seeks 
cover from flying objects or collapsing 
walls, tries to shield children, and so 
forth. People isolated by floodwaters, 
after reaching a place out of the water's 
reach, must await rescue (or in some 
cases devise further means of escape, 
such as rafts). If isolation continues 
long enough, they must combat as best 
they can the rigors of exposure, hunger, 
The chief sur- 
vival problem in an epidemic or toxico- 
logical episode is to keep oneself and 
one's loved ones as much as possible 


from contact with the dangerous ele- 


ment.(8) 


BEHAVIOR IN THE Posr-Desaer 
EMERGENCY 


Although most persons may be tem- 
porarily stunned, confused, and some- 
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what disoriented after impact, they usu- 
ally regain sufficient self-control within 
a brief time to extricate themselves, if 
they are physically able, and assist 
family members, kin, neighbors, and 
friends. (10) (15) ' 

People in the impact zone cannot be 
expected to act. as efficiently and dis- 
cerningly as they normally do, but if 


they are isolated for periods of an hour 


or more, they will accomplish many of 
the immediate and pressing rescue and 
relief tasks before the arrival of outside 
aid. In a study of the White County, 
. Arkansas, tornado, for example, the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center found 
that during the first half hour after im- 
pact, 32 per cent of all persons in the 
impact area engaged in search for the 
missing, 11 per cent took an active role 
in the rescue activity, and 35 per cent 
performed emergency relief functions. 
. During the following six hours, 28 per 
cent engaged in search for the missing, 
22 per cent in rescue work, and 46 per 
Cent in emergency relief.(15) l 
These and similar findings refute the 
notion that psychological disturbances 
render the population of the stricken 
area completely dependent and helpless. 
It should not be inferred, however, that 
the victim population can handle all the 
` essential rescue, relief, and control tasks 
by itself or that it can handle them as 
efficiently as an organized outside force. 
Much of the relief activity by the vic- 
tim population, as well as the informal 
aid from peripheral areas, is sporadic, 
unsystematic, and inefficient. It tends 
to be "grooved" along the channels of 
intimacy and friendship, so that many 
of the more general community needs 
are neglected or overlooked.: 
. Where the stricken area is not iso- 
lated by physical circumstances or lack 
of communication, the victim popula- 
tion is soon joined by volunteer helpers 
from neighboring areas. It has been 


estimated that in the Flint-Beecher tor- 


nado disaster of June 1953 the victim 


or personal disorganization. 


population and volunteer helpers evacu- 
ated two thirds to three fourths of the 
casualties to hospitals within two hours 
following the disaster.(20) One par- 
ticipant later stated: 


In spite of all that can be said, pro and con 
by outsiders, they must realize that the first 
one and one-half hours of this disaster was 
practically in the hands of the immedi- 
ate neighbors . . . the problem of moving 
bodies and saving lives was in their hands. 


(20) 


To an outside observer the initial be- 
havior of persons in a disaster-struck 
area is likely to appear completely irra- 
tional chaotic, and confused. In the 
physical devastation surrounding him, 
the observer sees what appears to be 
aimless, random, uncontrolled, or con- 
flicting activity on the part of the sur- 
vivors. People are running or driving 
vehicles in opposite directions, often- 
times passing each other without ac- 
knowledgment. or seeming awareness. 


. Some persons are moving out of the 


impact area, many others are moving 
into it. Others are "standing around," 
apparently just looking or talking with 
eachother. Here and there small groups 
of people are digging in debris, comfort- 
ing the injured, or attempting to re- 
trieve their scattered belongings. Be- 
havior is so heterogeneous that it defies 
description in terms of a few simple 
categories. 

It is this lack of uniformity in action 
that often leads the outside observer to 
the erroneous conclusion that the popu- 
lation has “panicked.” What the out- 


' side observer is witnessing is not panic, 


but social disorganization—unco-ordi- 
nated activity on a general, community 
level. It is important to recognize that 
this social disorganization does not nec- 
essarily indicate individual irrationality . 
Many in- 
dividuals and small groups are working 
within the disaster area with purpose 
and some degree of organization. How- 
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ever, they are likely to be focused on 
discrete, limited tasks and to appear 
oblivious to the more general needs for 
assistance. The central problem of dis- 
aster management is to broaden the 
focus of attention and re-establish gen- 
eral, co-ordinated action for this mass 
of individual and small group actions. 


(15) 
CONVERGENCE BEHAVIOR 


One of the central problems of disas- 
ter co-ordination and control derives not 
from the victim population itself, but 
from the informal, spontaneous, “con- 
vergence action" of persons residing out- 
Side the disaster area.(12) Contrary to 
the popular image of behavior in disas- 
ters, movement toward the disaster area 
usually is both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively more significant than flight or 
evacuation from the scene of destruc- 
tion. Within minutes following most 
domestic disasters, thousands of persons 
begin to converge on the disaster area 
and on first aid stations, hospitals, re- 
lief, and communications centers in the 
disaster environs. Simultaneous with 
this physical movement of persons, in- 
coming messages of anxious inquiry and 
offers of help from all parts of the na- 
tion and foreign countries begin to over- 
load existing telephone, telegraph, and 
other communications and information 
facilities and centers. Shortly follow- 
ing, tons of unsolicited equipment and 
supplies of clothing, food, bedding, and 
other material begin arriving in the dis- 
aster area or in nearby relief centers. 
Although the initial convergence derives 
from areas contiguous or proximate to 
-the disaster site, the process continues 
for days and weeks following the dis- 
aster as wave upon wave of persons 
from successively distant points send 
messages and supplies or personally 
travel to the disaster area. 

In virtually every disaster studied, 
the informal convergence on the- dis- 


aster area and the mass assault(20) on 
the problems posed by the disaster have 
seriously hampered the administration 
of organized rescue, medical, emergency 
relief, and rehabilitation programs. The 
movement of emergency vehicles is often 
blocked by severe traffic congestion; es- 
sential outgoing messages are frequently 
delayed as a result of the heavy volume 
of incoming inquiries and messages; and 
the tons of unsolicited goods, in large 
proportion comprised of unneeded and 
unusable materials, greatly contribute 
to traffic congestion and require person- 
nel and facilities in handling and stor- 
age which could be used for more es- 
sential tasks and functions. 

The misconception that a disaster- 
struck population automatically panics 
and flees wildly from the disaster area 
has tended to center attention on the 
victim population as the source of con- 
trol problems. In reality, however, the 
victim population is much more co- 
operative and subject to control than 
persons who converge from the outside. 
The population affected by a disaster 


‘is not confined to the immediate geo- 
.graphical area of destruction, death, 


and injury but includes all persons who 
are related to or identified with persons 
and organizations in the stricken com- 
munity. Even in isolated, single-com- 
munity disasters, the converging people, 
messages, and supplies originate in 
many parts of the nation and in a num- 
ber of foreign countries.(12) The ef- 
fective unit of disaster management is 
usually national in, scope and, there- 
fore, requires national planning and con- 


'trol measures. 


Effective control of the convergence 
process requires not only broadening 
the unit of disaster management but 
also recognition of the different motives 
of the convergers. "The problem of. con- 
vergence is often too narrowly conceived 
as a problem of blocking or restraining 


“sightseers,” “looters,” and'other “un- 
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authorized personnel.” This type of 
thinking often derives from the errone- 
ous notion that most people who con- 
verge on a disaster area from out- 
side have exploitative motivations. The 
actual incidence of looting and other 
forms of exploitation found in peacetime 
disasters, however, is relatively insig-- 
nificant when compared with actions 
motivated by anxiety over missing loved 
ones, sympathy for and desire to assist 
the stricken population, and the need 
to perceive and comprehend an unusual 
or unfamiliar event.(12) (15) Satisfac- 
tion of these needs depends upon ade- 
quate information, positive direction, 
- and guidance rather than indiscriminate 
restraint. "S 


CO-ORDINATION AND CONTROL 


In the light of what has been re- 
ported above, it is evident why control 
and co-ordination of the rescue and re- 
lief effort are difficult to achieve. The 
amount of confusion in disasters is often 
overemphasized; nevertheless, it does 
exist. It has its roots in a number of 
factors: (a) the physical disorganiza- 
tion of the disaster-stricken area; (5) 
darkness, if the rescue and relief effort 
is conducted at night; (c) the effects of 
convergence behavior; (d) a great sense 
of urgency to act, to get something done 
to help the victims, which makes taking 
the time to communicate and co-ordi- 
nate decisions seem a luxury; (e) the 
fact that under stress it is difficult to 
exercise the more complex intellectual 
processes, such as looking ahead and 
thinking about the indirect conse- 
quences of a decision—except for the 
highly trained and experienced and 
those few individuals who become un- 
usually efficient in crisis; (f) lack of 
workable, pre-existing plans on a com- 
munity-wide basis;* (g) inadequate 

3 Arrangements between pairs or groups of 


collateral agencies are frequent, and commu- 
nity-wide disaster plans sometimes exist on 
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communication, partly because of the | 


destruction of communication facilities, 
but more generally because of inade- 
quate and improper use of these facili- 
ties; (£L) ambiguity concerning what 
official or agency has the authority for 
certain decisions; (7) the absence of an 
agreed-upon, undérstood division of la- 
bor among different groups and agen- 
cies; (j) the occurrence sometimes 
(though not as frequently as rumors 
would often suggest) of disputes con- 
cerning authority, responsibilities, and 
jurisdictions; (k) the lack of system- 
atic reconnaissance and other procedures 
for maintaining a central strategic over- 
view of the problem; and (/) the lack 
of essential central co-ordinating mecha- 
nisms, such as means of co-ordinating 


' requests for supplies.(9) (12) (16) (19) 


(20) 

The brief discussion above must, of 
course, oversimplify a complex situation. 
The statement that lack of division of 
labor is a factor impeding co-ordination 
and control, for example, is not intended 
to imply that different groups and agen- 
cies cannot work efficiently and usefully 
on the same kinds of task. Nor do we 
intend to imply that the existence of 
disputes invariably disrupts the commu- 
nity or affects the services rendered to 
the victims. Nevertheless, the factors 
recited above often impede and some- 
times confound disaster management; 
they are problems which must be taken 
into account if it is to be improved. 


EMOTIONAL AND PSYCHOSOMATIC 
AFTEREFFECT 


Most persons who directly experience 
a disaster.or who are closely identified 
with the victim population suffer some 
form of emotional or psychosomatic 





paper or in an embryonic stage of organiza- 
tion; but if plans are to be effective they 
must be understood and accepted by all those 
who have a part in them, including the gen- 
eral public, and they must be practiced. 
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aftereffect in the early postdisaster pe- 
riod.(11)(15) (23) Despite the univer- 
sality of such disturbances, however, 
they usually do not eventuate in heavy 
drains on psychiatric and medical fa- 
cilities. Since so many symptoms arise 
out of such situational factors as fear 
for the safety of sélf and intimates, 
separation of family members, disrup- 
tion of normal routines, and anxie- 
ties concerning the future, an effective 
“treatment” lies in the alleviation of 
the situations which produced them. 
The minimization of exposure to sec- 
ondary traumatic stimuli, the rapid re- 
uniting of families, the restoration of 
familial and occupational routines, rapid 
and efficient efforts at reconstruction and 
rehabilitation, and measures designed to 
protect the populace from future dan- 
ger are positive measures that can be 
taken to prevent and ameliorate nega- 
tive emotional and psychosomatic after- 
effects.(15) (19) In a small proportion 
of casés, persons may need individual 
psychological or psychiatric help.* 


SOCIAL ,SOLIDARITY 


The net result of most disasters is a 
dramatic increase in social solidarity 
among the affected populace during the 
emergency and immediate postemer- 
gency periods. The sharing of a com- 
mon threat to survival and the common 
suffering produced by the disaster tend 
to produce a breakdown of pre-existing 
social distinctions and a great outpour- 
ing of love, generosity, and altruism. 
During the first few days or weeks fol- 
lowing a major community-wide disas- 
ter, persons tend to act toward one 
another spontaneously, sympathetically, 
and sentimentally, on the basis of com- 


*For a further discussion of psychological 
effects, see the article in this issue of THE 
AwNALS by Calvin S. Drayer, “Psychological 
Factors and Problems, Emergency and Long- 
Term.” 
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mon human needs rather than in terms 
of predisaster differences in social and 
economic status. This solidarity is of 
major significance in facilitating both 
personal and social recuperation. It 
helps persons to overcome the shock of 
severe personal injuries, losses, and 
deprivations and motivates volunteer 
participation in the numerous rescue, 
relief, and restoration tasks. 

This local solidarity, however, also 
poses operational problems for outside 
relief and control agencies. If the in- 
formal mass assault has fulfilled a large 
share of the immediate emergency 

-needs, as it usually does in domestic 
peacetime disasters, a strong in-group 
feeling of euphoria and pride of ac- 
complishment tends to develop. If the 
actions of the outsiders do not coincide 
with the new sentiments and emergency 
norms that have arisen among the af- 
fected populace, the outsiders tend to 
be criticized and resented. Outside per- 
sons or agencies which adjust to the 
local sentiments of solidarity and enable 
the local populace to pursue their self- 
determined course of action, on the 
other hand, usually are accepted and 
accorded high praise.(9) (12) (15) (16) 

If there is no recurrent or persistent 
threat to community survival after the 
various emergency tasks have been com- 
pleted and restoration gets under way, 
the newly engendered social solidarity 
gradually disintegrates. As larger and 
larger . numbers of people re-establish 
themselves and return to normal pur- 
suits, the process of social differentia- 
tion returns and the standards of ref- 
erence change from values of survival 
to values associated with continuity and 
stability. People begin thinking of the 
consequences of the disaster not in 
terms of the immediate present, as they 
have done during the emergency pe- 
riod, but in terms of the longer-range 
future; in terms of the effect on them- 
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selves and their intimates rather than 
on the community as a whole. Prop- 
erty values and concern with material 
‘symbols of status reassert themselves. 
This return to the normal conditions of 
existence is likely to be uneven, vary- 
ing in accordance with the extent of 
personal loss and property destruction. 
It is during this period, when persons 
begin comparing their losses and depri- 
vations in terms of predisaster stand- 
ards of value, that normal social con- 
flicts and resentments may reappear. 
In’ some cases, though certainly not in- 
evitably, pre-existing ‘conflicts may be 
intensified by the disaster experience. 
(13) 

The rapid shift in values from nor- 
mal to emergency, from social differ- 
entiation to social homogeneity, and 
the uneven, selective return to normal 
standards often create difficulties for 
organizations which have standardized 
policies and procedures for administer- 
ing disaster relief and rehabilitation aid. 
Many of the problems of disaster man- 
agement result from the temporary lack 
of “fit” between the conceptions of need 
of the victim population and of the or- 

' ganizations attempting to administer to 

this population. As a consequence of 
these different conceptions, the activi- 
ties of the organization and the needs 
of the clients get out of phase; incom- 
patibility and even conflict may result. 
From an organizational viewpoint, solu- 
tions to this problem lie primarily in 
developing greater sensitivity to the pre- 
vailing climate of opinion among the 
victim population and greater capacity 
to make rapid adjustments to local 
situations. 


HOSTILITY AND BLAME 


Although it is true that conflicts often 
develop between, different agencies and 
groups and old controversies within the 
community are sometimes reawakened 


in disaster, it is also true that other 
schisms are healed and new forms of 
co-operation arise. The commonly held 
stereotype that in the wake of disasters 
people inevitably and universally be- 
come hostile and irritable, engage in 
irrational aggressive acts against au- 
thorities, or heap blame for the disas- 
ter on innocent victims finds little sup- 
port in systematic research findings.(3) 
(12) (15) 

People, of course, do attempt to as- 
sess the causative factors in disaster, 
the remedial action needed to prevent 
recurrence, and the groups or agencies 
responsible for this remedial action. 
The outcome of this assessment process, 
however, is not necessarily the focaliza- 
tion of blame, resentment, or hostility 
on fortuitous or irrational targets. In 
one city where three airplane crashes 
occurred within a period of two months, 
it was found that many persons were 
attempting to determine responsibility 
for the crashes, but only a minority of 
them resented those whom they held re- 
sponsible.(3) (15) The process of blame 
assessment is essentially a future-ori- 
ented response to disaster; agents who 
are blamed are not. blamed for the dis- 
aster just past but for the disaster that 
may occur in the future. If the re- 
sponsible authorities are sensitive to the 
public fear of recurrent danger and 
deprivation and communicate to the 
populace that they are genuinely con- 
cerned with the problem and are doing 
everything in their power to take effec- 
tive measures to provide future protec- 
tion, the problem of blame assessment 
can be minimized. In disasters which 
are defined as purely accidental and 
nonrecurrent or those in which there is 
clearly nothing that responsible indi- 
viduals or agencies can do to remedy 
the situation, blame assessment is not 
likely to occur. (3) (15) 

An erroneous impression of wide- 


. spread faultfinding and search for a 
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scapegoat is often fostered by a few 
vociferous persons in the community 
who try to use the disaster to secure 
power, status, prestige, or other re- 
wards for themselves or for special in- 
terest groups. These “issue makers” 
oftentimes utilize newspaper editorials, 
feature articles, letters to the editor, 
and other media of mass communica- 
tion to express themselves, thereby cre- 
ating a misleading picture of the gen- 
erality and representativeness of their 
viewpoints. In many cases, hostile out- 
bursts by local public officials and rep- 
esentatives of local professional and 
voluntary associations are inspired by 
what they interpret as unwarranted out- 
side encroachments of authority, at- 
tempts to usurp power and dictate 
policy, or an attempt to claim credit 
for success of the relief work.(20) Al- 
though.they usually do not have wide- 
spread public support for their view- 
points, they create issues on which the 


public is expected to take a stand.(15)* 


They therefore pose the possibility of 
engendering disruptive conflicts which 
may hinder the effective administration 
of relief and rehabilitation programs. 
Outside agencies, in particular, must be 
sensitive to this problem and anticipate 
it in their disaster plans. 


CONCLUSION 


The possibility of maladaptive, dis- 
ruptive, or antisocial behavior should 
not be overlooked in planning for dis- 
aster management.  Disastet agencies 
are likely to fall into error, however, if 
they focus primary attention upon the 
popular stereotypes of disaster behavior 
and overlook the more common and re- 
current forms of behavior reported in 
this article. Most of the human prob- 
lems of disaster originate in the lack of 


‘co-ordination among the great mass of 
‘people, small groups, and official dis- 


aster agencies, each of which is viewing 
and attempting to meet the needs of the 
disaster in terms of its own perspective 
and capabilities. When communities or 
groups have no practiced plans of ac- 
tion which fit into an organized, over- - 
all disaster plan, behavior tends to be 
too segmental, too limited in scope, and 
too much dominated by the immediate 
present to provide efficiently for the 
more general, continuing human needs 
posed by a disaster. The challenge for 
future planning lies in the development 


of realistic plans for organizing, train- 


ing, integrating, and co-ordinating the 
actions of both the general populace and 
the formal disaster agencies. 
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Co-ordinating and Extending Federal Assistance 


By Vat PETERSON 


‘ 


Abstract: As a result of the Federal Disaster Act of 1950, the national govern- 
ment can now provide disaster aid to states in the most. effective way, co-ordinat- 
ing, through the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the activities of all perti- 


nent federal authorities. 


The prerequisites and the procedure which set this 


machinery into operation are described, and a graphic example of how the sys- 
tem works is given in a story of the floods of August 1955, which caused the 
governors of several northeastern states to call for federal assistance and brought 
forth the combined efforts of six federal departments and four other federal 


agencies.—Ed. 


LL assistance by federal agencies in 

major peacetime disasters is now 
a co-ordinated operation under Public 
Law 875 of the Eighty-first Congress, 
which is the Federal Disaster Act of 
1950. 

. So far as it can be defined in this case, 
co-ordination means inducing independ- 
ent agencies to work together for a com- 
mon purpose. In the Disaster Act of 
1950, Section 5(a) declares: 


In the interest of providing maximum mo- 
bilization of Federal assistance under this 
Act, the President is authorized to co- 
ordinate in such manner as he may deter- 
mine the activities of Federal agencies in 
providing disaster assistance. 


In 1953 the President delegated to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator the 
carrying out of the Disaster Act, which 
concerns peacetime assistance to state 
and local governments. 

The opening section of the Disaster 
Act reflects the uncertain history which 
brought it about. It reads: 


It is the intent of Congress to provide an 
orderly and continuing means. of assistance 
by the Federal Government to States and 


local governments in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities (1) to alleviate suffering and 
damage resulting from major disasters, (2) 
to repair essential public facilities in major 
disasters, and (3) to foster the develop- 
ment of such State organizations and plans 
to cope with major disasters as may be 
necessary. m i 


Early federal assistance was neither 
continuing nor orderly. It was voted 
by Congress to fit each disaster, usu- 


. ally in the form of a money grant some 


time afterwards. When physical assist- 
ance was attempted, it was usually be- 
lated and confused. Whether in money 
or in kind, assistance in general was de- 
termined by the outcry. 

The first continuing nationwide plan 
of private assistance to disaster victims 
was launched by the Red Cross in 1881, 
by extending its original purpose of 
relieving suffering on the battlefield to 
include relieving suffering caused by 
floods, earthquakes, tornadoes, fires, and 
other misfortunes. Disaster relief by 


Red Cross volunteers developed so ef- 


fectively that Congress in 1900 char- 
tered the American National Red Cross 
as a quasi-governmental organization, to 
provide disaster victims with food, cloth- 
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ing, medical care, shelter, and eventu- 
ally rehabilitation. . 

For decades, the humanitarian assist- 
ance provided by the Red Cross and by 
the local organizations that rallied to a 
disaster continued to.be hampered and 
sometimes frustrated by the interrup- 
tion of public facilities. In an emer- 
gency there were not enough trained 
fire fighters, rescue crews, and equip- 
ment crews to clear away debris, open 
roads, repair bridges, and expedite trans- 
portation for the injured and for food, 
clothing, and medical and other relief 
.supplies. 

The first enactment of a general fed- 
eral policy of disaster assistance was the 
Surplus Property Disaster Act of 1947. 
Whenever the President determined it 
to be necessary, he was authorized by 
this act to direct the Federal Works 
Agency (or its successors under various 
reorganizations) to draw surplus prop- 
erty from the War Assets Administra- 
tion and donate, lend, or sell it to states 
and local governments in a disaster area. 
Under this authority, the Federal Works 
Agency could utilize any other federal 
agency and could legally expend any 
funds in hand with assurance that re- 
imbursement would be áppropriated. 

. Some time after the Surplus Property 
Disaster Act of 1947 became ineffective 
owing to the exhaustion of wartime sup- 
plies, which had ranged from bulldozers 
to household furnishings, Congress en- 
acted the present Disaster Act of 1950. 

Meanwhile a division of functions had 
developed between the Red Cross and 
federal agencies that had been given 
special responsibilities in disaster. In 

. substance, the Red Cross was to relieve 
human suffering; the federal agencies 
were to repair the special government 
facilities that protect life and property 
—such as flood works, highways, public 
health services. This understanding on 
the division of functions was written 
into the Disaster Act of 1950. 


The American National Red Cross 
was confirmed explicitly in its humani- 
tarian responsibilities in Section 4 of 
the act, which reads: 


"Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 


strued to limit or in any way affect the re- 


` sponsibilities of the American National Red 


Cross under the Act approved January 5, 
1905, as amended. 


Similarly the agencies already assigned 
disaster responsibilities, such as the 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, the Public Health Service, 
are protected in their established posi- 
tions in Section 3(d), which reads: 


The authority conferred by this Act, and 
any funds provided hereunder shall be sup- 
plementary to, and not in substitution for, 
nor in limitation of. any other authority 
conferred or funds provided under any 
other law. 


AUTHORITY TO FILL Gaps 


The co-ordinating authority of the 
act is applicable where needed to keep 
all federal agencies from neglecting 
any task. The co-ordinator may not 
limit, duplicate, or make substitutions 
for. the statutory authority of any fed- 
eral agency, but he has authority to add 
tasks to any agency, and the President 
has a Federal Disaster Fund to pay for 
such tasks at his discretion. The effect 
is to stop any gaps in the pattern of 
federal assistance. 

The needed assistance which may be 
provided under the Disaster Act, as 
amended, is stated in Section 3, as fol- 
lows: 


In any major disaster, Federal agencies are 
hereby authorized when directed by the 
President (or his delegate) to provide as- 
sistance: 

(a) by utilizing or lending, with or with- 
out compensation therefor, to States 
and local governments, their equip- 
ment, supplies, facilities, personnel and’ 
other resources, other than the exten- 
sion of credit under the Authority of 
any Act; 
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(b) by distributing, through the American 
National Red Cross, or otherwise, 
medicine, food and other consumable 
supplies; 

(c) by donating or lending equipment and 
supplies determined under existing law 
to be surplus to the needs and re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal govern- 
ment, to States for use or distribution 
by them for the purposes of the Act, 
including the restoration of public fa- 
cilities damaged or destroyed in such 
major disaster and essential rehabilita- 
tion of individuals in need as the re- 
sult of such major disaster; and 

(d) by performing on public or private 
lands protective and other work essen- 
tial for the preservation of life and 
property, clearing debris and wreck- 
age, making emergency repairs to and 
temporary replacements of public fa- 
cilities of local governments damaged 
or destroyed in such major disaster, 
providing temporary housing or other 
emergency shelter for families who, as 
a result of such major disaster, re- 
quire temporary housing or other 
emergency shelter; and making con- 
tributions to State and local govern- 
ments for the purposes stated in sub- 
section. (d). 


'This authority to fill gaps in the his- 
toric pattern of federal assistance comes 
into action when the governor of a 
stricken state applies directly to the 
President and certifies that the damage 
outruns the resources of his state. The 
President may, or may not, declare it a 
“major disaster” meriting federal assist- 
ance. His declaration is guided by the 
information which he requests from his 
delegate administering agency. 

‘Usually, assistance takes the form of 
federal payments for emergency replace- 
ment of bridges, roads, culverts, drain- 
age ditches, water works, sewer systems, 
schools, hospitals,. penal and welfare 
institutions, public buildings, such as 
courthouses and police stations, and 
other facilities which have been pro- 


vided by local governments for public 
use and which are essential. 

The Congress which passed the Fed- 
eral Disaster Act of 1950 also passed 
the Civil Defense Act of 1950 with the 
understanding that civil defense would 
later take responsibility for natural dis- 
asters. Meanwhile the responsibility for 
natural disasters was lodged with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
When the President transferred the 
function to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration in January 1953, the 
key operating personnel of the disaster 
organization which the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency had set up were 
transferred also to the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration. 


ENLARGED AUTHORITY 


In transferring the responsibility for 
maximum mobilization of peacetime dis- 
aster assistance to the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, Executive Order 
10427 enlarged the field of co-ordina- 
tion. : 

The President ordered federal agen- 
cies-to make suitable plans and prepa- 
rations in anticipation of their responsi- 
bilities in the event of a major disaster" 
and he added that "the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator shall co-ordinate 
on behalf of the President such plans 
and preparations.” ‘The executive order 
also recognized explicitly that independ- 
ent federal agencies with statutory dis- 
aster responsibilities can go into opera- 
tion without waiting for the President 
to declare it a “major disaster," but it 
added that “such action shall. be sub- 
ject to coordination by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator, acting on behalf 
of the President.” This statement made 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
the federal co-ordinator before, during, 
and after any disaster and also put a 
Presidential emphasis on the co-ordina- 
tion, 

In accordance with Executive Order 
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10427, the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration negotiated formal memo- 
randums of understanding with certain 
federal agencies that have independent 
responsibilities in disaster and also fur- 
ther capabilities on which the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration might call 
in an emergency. 

The following points were mutually 
understood in various terms: 


1. Co-ordination by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration will consist of 
evaluation of disaster requests and of the 
total assistance needed and the facilitation 
of agreement among the various federal 
agencies to meet the problems involved. 

2. 'The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration will not directly supervise the op- 
erations of the federal agencies but will 
evaluate the result, 

3. The public is to be fully and cot- 
rectly informed of the assistance provided 
by each agency. 


In the civil defense memorandums of 
agreement with the various independent 
agencies, the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration nominated its Regional Ad- 
ministrators as field authorities to deal 
with the corresponding field representa- 
tives of the other agencies. 'The field 
representatives of other federal agencies 
were to inform the regional civil de- 
fense administrators about that agency's 
functional and geographic responsi- 
bility; were to maintain current inven- 
tories of their manpower, materials, and 
equipment usable for disaster in each 
region; were to instruct the regional 
civil defense administrators about the 
operating procedures of the independ- 
ent agency; and were to exchange be- 
tween agencies a directory of key per- 
sonnel and telephone numbers. 

The memorandum of understanding 
with the American National Red Cross 
recognized that the Red Cross would 
have full control over its own tradi- 
tional operations of mass care and re- 
habilitation. Co-ordination was to con- 


'gins with self-help. 


sist, in substance, of the exchange of 
disaster information and of mutual as- 
sistance. 

Within a year after the transfer of 
federal responsibility for peacetime dis- 
aster assistance in 1953, the legisla- 
tures of forty-one states followed fed- 
eral suggestion and gave responsibility 
for peacetime disasters to the civil de- 
fense director of the state. The remain- 
ing states have such legislation pending. 


Tue COURSE or DISASTER 


Emergency action in disaster now fol- 
lows a regular course from the locality 
to Washington and back again. It is 
important to know what happens as the 
disaster alarm spreads through state and 
federal channels. 


Locality 


At the point of disaster, recovery be- 
It calls out the 
regular fire and police departments, the 
transportation and communication serv- 
ices, engineers, bulldozers, rescue trucks, 
health and sanitation teams. 

The load immediately exceeds the 
regular day-to-day capacity of these 
services. That is what makes it a dis- 
aster. In such a situation, local man- 
power, equipment, and ready cash are 
not enough. The locality needs more 
teams of men who are already equipped 
and trained and who know how to work 
together to get the injured out of the 
wreckage, to give them first aid, to take 
quick engineering measures which will 
keep the disaster from involving more 
people or more property in fire, flood, 
or collapse. 

The source of on-the-spot expansion 
of the local governmental services in 
such an emergency is the local civil de- 
fense force. Auxiliary civil defense fire- 
men, rescue men, and policemen who 
are ready to deal with the effects of an 
atomic blast can deal likewise with the 
effects of a tornado. The auxiliaries 
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are welcomed by the regular public 
services because the regular services 
have trained them. The officers of the 
regular services are usually officers of 
the auxiliaries. They know what the 
auxiliaries can do. In localities where 
there is a civil defense force in readi- 
ness, emergency operations expand when 
needed without the handicap of willing 
but untrained volunteers who often en- 
danger the people they try to rescue 
and who spread confusion instead of 
relieving it. 

As debris is cleared and fire fighters, 
rescue crews, medical assistance, and 
police begin to move into the scene for 


the restoration of local governmental’ 


services, they are welcomed by the Red 
Cross. In humanitarian assistance the 
Red Cross has established a position of 
organized leadership among local and 
private organizations. In each of the 
3,049 counties of the United States 
there is a Red Cross chapter which is 
required under its national rules to or- 
ganize a workable plan for disaster re- 
lief and to keep it in readiness. That 
is the Red Cross position, which is pro- 
tected explicitly by the Federal Dis- 
aster Act. 

By agreement, Red Cross volunteers 
and civil defense volunteers work to- 
gether. For instance, the Red Cross 
does not undertake to put out a fire but 
it does set up canteens to feed the fire- 
men and it undertakes the care of the 
rescued population—often with the as- 
sistance of civil defense volunteers whom 
the Red Cross has previously trained in 
first aid and mass care. In peacetime 
disasters, some civil defense volunteers 
become, in effect, Red Cross workers. 
In wartime, the roles would be reversed. 

In general, disaster is a local problem 
at the outset. The mayor of a stricken 
city or his representative picks up the 
reins of co-ordination and commands 
‘and mobilizes all the community re- 
sources. The local action becomes a 


holding action while reinforcements are 
brought up. 


State 


The call for outside assistance goes 
from the mayor of a stricken city to the 
governor of his state. Heretofore the 
governor’s resources were limited to the 
National Guard, the state militia, the 
state police, and small detachments of 
the regular governmental services of the 
state. Now his capacity to render dis- 
aster assistance is multiplied many times 
by the civil defense organizations of all 
the political subdivisions of the state. 

If the governor finds he cannot mo- 
bilize sufficient forces within his own 
state, he calls on the regional office of 
the Federal Civil, Defense Administra- 
tion to spread the call for assistance to 
neighboring states and the federal gov- 
ernment. , 


Regional 

The forty-eight states are divided by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion among seven regional offices. Each 
regional office has operating responsi- 
bility for interstate and federal assist- 
ance to its group of states, in natural 
and enemy-caused disasters. The re- 
gional office co-ordinates the interstate. 
movement of local civil defense forces, 
and it controls the application of fed- 
eral resources other than military. 

Each regional office is required by 
the central office of FCDA to establish 
a register of federal, state, and other 
agencies operating within the region 
which have disaster functions or re- 
sources, together with the policies which 
govern their actions and the methods 
of reaching their key personnel at any 
hour. This preparation enables the re- 
gional office to produce relief forces im- 
mediately and to steer them effectively 
into action. : 

'The regional office co-ordinates the 
interim actions of any federal agency 
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which has a standing authorization to 
intervene in natural disasters without 
waiting for the Presidential declaration 
that it is a “major disaster.” It also 
keeps headquarters of FCDA informed 
of the immediate magnitude of the dis- 
aster or its progressive development to- 
ward a “major disaster.” 


National 


The Federal Disaster Act comes into 
effect only after the governor of a 
stricken state has applied directly to 
the President, certifying that the dam- 
age outruns the resources of his state, 
and after the President has thereupon 
determined that it is a “major dis- 
aster.” 

The President is guided in his deter- 
mination by a formal recommendation 
which he requests from the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator. In turn 
the FCDA is guided by information 
from its regional office as to the kind 
of relief and outlay of disaster funds to 
be recommended. -The federal purpose 
is to supplement, not to supplant, the 
state and local efforts. 

There is no precise test for a “major 
disaster.” In general, disaster to a lim- 
ited area or a single establishment, such 
as the destruction of a school or power- 
house, is not rated a “major disaster.” 
There are four to five hundred ordi- 
nary disasters in the United States in a 
year. The disasters declared “major” 
in a year have ranged from ten to 
twenty-five. 

Declaration by the President that a 
“major disaster” is in progress opens up 
the resources of all federal agencies in 
addition to those which may already be 
acting on their own statutory authority 
— fighting a flood or a forest fire, re- 
storing flood control works, highways, 


bridges, transportation, communications, ' 


power. The resources of the various 
federal agencies that may now be called 
upon by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 


ministration to furnish disaster assist- 
ance include professional and skilled per- 
sonnel able to advise or supervise such 
operations as debris clearance, emer- 
gency evacuation, temporary shelter, 
the feeding of animals, clothing, water 
supply, sanitation, sewage, the free dis- 
tribution of supplies, emergency credit. 

The Disaster Act limits assistance by 
the federal government to the protec- 
tion of life and property by removal of 
health and safety hazards and to the 
emergency repair and temporary re- 
placement of essential public facilities. 
These operations are intended merely 
to permit the stricken area to pick itself 
up and begin to take the real measure 
of the upset. Permanent restoration is 
the responsibility of the local body 
after the disaster is brought under emer- 
gency control. i 

The process of bringing a disaster un- 
der emergency control now takes hours 
where it formerly took days—and days 
where it used to take weeks. 'The Fed- 
eral Disaster Act has contributed sev- 
eral elements which were conspicuously 
missing when natural disasters struck 
this nation in the past. We now have 
organized preparedness, rapid informa- 
tion às to the extent of the disaster, au- 
thority to act, and channels of immedi- 
ate action. 

Disasters which are large enough to 
call for federal and interstate assistance 
are large enough to cause slow assem- 
bly and confused operation of a large 


'relief force, if there is no central direc- 


tion. Decisions involving the emergency 
use of governmental equipment or per- 
sonne! or money, at federal, state, and 
local levels, used to wait for the answer 
to the necessary governmental question: 
“What is the authority for all this?" 
Now FCDA comes into a disaster situa- 
tion with clear authorization to expand 
resources and unroll red tape. It knows 
where to turn, whom to call, and what 
to expect. 
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It should be noted that in all major 
disasters, in so far as the federal gov- 
ernment is concerned, there are two 
broad phases. In the first, while life 
and property are in jeopardy the fed- 
eral government, like any good neigh- 
bor, rolls up its sleeves and plunges in 
to be of assistance without regard to 
cost accounting. In the second, the 
cleanup and rehabilitation phase, the 
federal government lends assistance only 
upon request from the governor of the 
state, and accounts are carefully kept. 
Although figures are not available, the 
federal government’s contribution in the 
_ first phase of many disasters is sub- 
stantial. 


In OPERATION 


For about two years and a half, in 
one disaster after another, the inde- 
pendent federal agencies exercised their 
statutory authority in their specialized 
fields according to their established 
practice and also carried out additional 
tasks assigned to them by the Federal 
: Civil Defense Administration in accord- 
ance with predisaster plans. Then came 
the first great test of the "maximum 
mobilization of Federal assistance" re- 
ferred to in the Federal Disaster Act of 
1950, the "suitable plans and prepara- 
tions” called for in Executive Order 
. 10427, and the co-ordinating responsi- 
bility of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 


ministrator, “acting on behalf of the 


President.” The course of events seems 
therefore worth recording here in some 
detail. 


NORTHEASTERN STATES FLOODS, 
- AvcusT 1955 


On August 18 and 19, 1955, Hurri- 
cane Diane reached the northeastern 
section of the United States and dumped 
a record rainfall which filled the river 
basins from Pennsylvania to Massachu- 


dollars. 


setts. The Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration had been following its de- 
velopment and had alerted the regions 
and agencies." Disaster specialists were 
at the scene in advance. On August 19, 
when the Governors of Massachusetts, - 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 

New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, one after 

the other, asked the President to de- 

clare the floods a “major disaster," it 

was possible for the Federal Civil De- 

fense Administration to concur immedi- 

ately. The President declared the floods 

in these states a major disaster on Au- 

gust 20. 

The toll of Diane was 180 dead and 
7,200 injured or ill. More than 6,000 
homes were destroyed and 35,000 fami- ` 
lies suffered losses. The damage to all 
types of property was half a billion 
The floods wiped out homes, 
farms, industries, utilities, roads. Lieu- 
tenant General Samuel D. Sturgis, Tr., 
Chief of Engineers of the Army, in- 
spected the area and pronounced it *one 
of the biggest, toughest rehabilitation 
jobs since Noah." 

When the magnitude of the disaster 
became apparent, President Eisenhower 
interrupted his vacation at Denver on 
August 22 to fly to the scene, as he 
said, *to make sure everything possible 
is being done.” The President met at 
Hartford for a conference with the gov- 
ernors of the six disaster states and 
with the heads of the principal federal 
agencies having disaster responsibilites. 

By nightfall, orders were issued as- 
signing functional responsibilities to the 
Secretaries of Defense, of Commerce, of 
Agriculture, and. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and to the Administrators 
of the General Services Administration 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. These and all other agencies 
having potential assistance capabilities 
were directed to send. daily reports of 
their activities in the disaster areas di- 
rectly to the national office of the Fed- 
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eral Civil Defense Administration, to be 
consolidated into a single daily progress 
report for the President. 


Section 5 of Executive Order 10427 


gives the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator authority to redelegate any 
' of his functions to any other federal 
agency. The agencies having primary 
responsibility in the measures assigned 
were directed to co-ordinate their own 
activities directly with other agencies 
having similar or related assignments. 

The President flew from Hartford to 
Washington to make sure the necessary 
disaster funds could be made available. 
He further directed every federal agency 
to canvass what it could do in the 
flooded areas and to report to the Ad- 
ministrator of Federal Civil Defense. 
The President made it clear that he 
wanted disaster assistance to come first 
and that he wanted red tape cut. 

Following the Hartford meeting, I 
returned to the White House to conduct 
a conference of key officials of the prin- 
cipal federal agencies which were to 
bring the disaster assistance to a maxi- 
mum. The representation included the 
Departments of Defense, Commerce, Ag- 
riculture, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Treasury, and Labor; also the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The disaster assistance thus mobilized 
set a new mark in speed and scope. 
To list all the actions taken by every 
federal agency would fill volumes and 
would not now—a year later—be com- 
plete, because some of the work still 
goes on. Here, however, are the high 
lights: 


Department of Agriculture 


The Agricultura! Marketing Service, 
in co-operation with the American Red 
Cross, furnished food (butter, cheese, 
cottonseed oil, shortening, dry milk, 
rice, and beans) for more than 33,500 
persons in mass feeding programs, and 


for more than 16,000' persons as indi- 
vidual recipients. 'The Farmers Home 
Administration processed more than a 
hundred disaster loans. From the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Fund, $500,000 was 
used to supplement the Department’s 
regular agricultural conservation pro- 
grams. 


Department of Commerce 


The Bureau of Public Roads assigned 
teams of engineers to work with FCDA 
in evaluating road damage and recom- 
mending emergency repair. The dis- 
asters caused damage of more than 
$30,000,000 to federal-aid road sys- 
tems, and the Bureau processed requests 
from states for road-repair funds, an- 
ticipating that requests by states for 
federal matching funds would exceed 
$16,000,000. The Maritime Adminis- 
tration shipped 35,000 blankets, sheets, 
and pillowcases into New Jersey, New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. 


` Department of Defense 


Local military commanders responded 
promptly to emergency requests for as- 
sistance from city and state officials and 
the Red Cross, prior to official declara- 
tions of emergency, rescuing trapped 
persons by boat and helicopter, clear- 
ing debris, providing emergency com- 
munication facilities, and assisting in 
emergency sanitation and health meas- 
ures. More than a hundred diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives were released from 
Army War Reserve stocks to help off- 
set the disaster effects on rail trans- 
portation systems. The Army Corps of 
Engineers, with a long record of dis- 
aster relief, directed the emergency re- 
habilitation work of the military. At 
the request of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, under authority of Pub- 
lic Law 875, recovery work was per- 
formed directly by the Corps and its 
contractors in nearly four hundred lo- 
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calities. The work included restoring 
some 100 water and sewer systems, chan- 
nel work at more than 235 locations, 
emergency repairs to 35 dams, and ex- 
tensive temporary bridge work and 
highway repairs. At the peak of op- 
erations, the Corps had 608 officers and 
civilians, 3,365 contractors’ employees, 
and 1,423 pieces of heavy equipment 
engaged in recovery work. The Corps 
obligated more than $30,000,000 in its 
disaster-relief operation.* 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The Public Health Service sent fifty- 
five sanitary engineers, sanitarians, medi- 
cal officers, bacteriologists, and health 
educators into disaster areas to work 
with local and state health authorities, 
FCDA, and the Red Cross in epidemic 
control sanitation measures, the dis- 
posal of contaminated food, and insect 
and rodent control? More than sixty 
food and drug inspectors and other 
professional personnel of the Food and 
Drug Administration assisted in survey- 
ing more than 5,600 establishments in 
some forty primary disaster areas. Food, 
drugs, cosmetics, and similar products 
valued at more than 35 million dollars 
were ordered destroyed because of the 
potential health hazards involved in 
their use. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Vacant units among 2,500 units of 
public housing in disaster areas were 
opened for emergency housing by order 
of the Public Housing Administration. 
At the suggestion of that agency, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 


l'The relief and rehabilitation operations of 
the Defense Department are recounted more 
fully in the article in this issue of THE” AN- 
NALS by Carter L. Burgess, “The Armed Forces 
in Disaster Relief.”—Ep. 

2See also infra, L. E. Burney, “Public 
` Health Problems in Major Disasters.”—Ep. 


ordered 141 surplus family trailers 
moved from Portsmouth, Ohio, to seven 
cities in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
In Connecticut, PHA also turned over 
300 units of temporary defense housing 
to state officials for disaster emergency 
housing. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration provided for the temporary 
suspension of payments on FHA-in- 
sured mortgage and repair loans in the 
disaster areas, and sent teams of spe- 
cialists into disaster areas to advise 
local builders, lenders, and public off- 
cials on how to use FHA-insured financ- 
ing for new construction or repairs. 
The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation set aside $10,000,000 to make 
advance commitments to purchase dis- 


-aster-relief mortgages where private 


mortgage markets were not available. 


Department of Labor 


Some 130,000 workers in six states 
were unemployed because of the dis- 
aster. In the first week after the Au- 
gust floods, state employment security 
agencies processed more. than 43,000 
initial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits from persons unemployed 
because of the disasters. Special pro- 
visions were made for quick processing 
of the claims. Local offices of state em- 
ployment security agencies became focal 
points for reconstruction activity, and 
they established streamlined procedures 
for recruiting workers for reconstruction 
operations. 


Small Business Administration 


Small Business Administration estab- 
lished ‘twenty-four temporary offices in 
disaster areas for processing disaster 
loans, and sent loan application forms 
to 1,500 banks in the areas. It worked 
closely with local bankers ‘and attorneys 
in making disaster loans. To speed the 
loans, the temporary offices were au- 
thorized to make loans up to $20,000 
without additional referral (double the 
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authority given in any previous dis- . 


aster). Regional offices were author- 
ized to make loans up to $50,000. A 
simplified, short-loan application form 
for disaster home loans up to $2,000 
was devised and rushed to field offices. 
These procedures meant that only a 
relatively few large loan applications 
had to be submitted to the. Washington 
office of SBA. By late November 1955, 
SBA had approved 1,730 disaster loans 
totaling $25,036,152. 


Department of the Treasury 


The Department's Coast Guard per- 
sonnel saved more than 300 lives and 
moved nearly 1,000 other persons to 
places of greater safety. The Coast 
Guard also transported more than 1,000 
trained disaster personnel by helicop- 
ters, amphibious aircraft and trucks, 
and surf boats, provided communica- 
tion trucks and personnel with portable 
radio equipment, and helped secure 
yachts and fishing boats in areas of 
high waters. Under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, the Treasury De- 
partment approved disaster loans to pri- 
vate industry of more than $14,000,000. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
instructed regional commissioners serv- 
ing disaster areas to take the disasters 
into consideration in deferring income 
tax payments and to speed tax refunds 
to residents of afflicted areas. 


Office of Defense Mobilization 


The Office of Defense Mobilization, 
acting to maintain the mobilization 
readiness of the United States, directed 
the Department of Defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Maritime 
Administration to channel procurement 

. contracts to disaster areas whenever 
possible. It also ordered government 
procurement agencies to extend dates of 
delivery by contractors in disaster areas, 
and in some cases progress payments 
were advanced to provide damaged con- 


tractors with additional working capital. 
The agency granted accelerated tax 


‘amortization for the rehabilitation of 


facilities damaged by the floods, mak- 
ing it possible for many firms to write 
off their reconstruction expenses in five 
years instead of the longer period nor- 
mally permitted by the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. Under ODM direction, idle 
government-owned machine tools and 
production equipment were leased in 
considerable number to damaged de- 
fense plants by the Departments of 
Commerce and Defense. ODM deferred 
delivery to the government of some 
26,000 tons of copper, making it avail- 
able for the relief of disaster areas, and 
authorized the sale of copper already in 
government inventory.? 


General Services Administration 


Under an FCDA directive, General 
Services Administration initiated a pro- 
gram whereby surplus federal property 
and equipment were made available to 
small business concerns in disaster areas 
at about 10 per cent of the procurement 
costs. Federal surplus property valued 
at about $11,000,000 was made avail- 
able to states for disaster rehabilitation. 
Under ODM direction, GSA sold more 
than 12,500,000 pounds of copper from 
government stockpiles for use in dis- 
aster areas. : 


INTERAGENCY CENTERS IN 
LATER FLoops 


The lessons learned in the northeast- 
ern states during the floods of August 
1955 have been carried further by ex- 
perience. No two disasters—no two 
floods, even—are alike. 

In the Christmas floods in California 
and Nevada in 1955, the Federal Civil 


3 For a more detailed description of ODM's 
role in the August 1953 floods see the article 
in this issue of Tue AwNars by Arthur S. 
Flemming, *The Impact of Disasters on Readi- 
ness for War."—En. 
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Defense Administration introduced In- 
teragency Centers at strategic points in 
the disaster areas. At each center, rep- 
resentatives were maintained by the fed- 
eral agencies operating in the surround- 
ing area, whether under statutory au- 
thority in their own specialized fields 
or under additional disaster assignments 
from the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. A representative of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration was 
designated as co-ordinating head of each 
Interagency Center. 

The arrangement found immediate 
acceptance. Twenty-three independent 
agencies -were represented at. the first 
Interagency Centers, together with the 
Red Cross. 


PROBLEMS 


The broad powers of the Disaster Act 
give rise to certain problems. 

The most recurrent problem arises 
when localities seeking repair or re- 
placement of their public facilities at- 
tempt to disregard the modifying words 
of Section 3(d) of the Disaster Act, 
which says that such work shall be 
“emergency” and “temporary.” The 
words are not defined in the act, but the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has given them administrative definition 
by saying public facilities will be put 
back into such condition that they can 
be operated while the locality arranges 
to restore them to their original condi- 
tion at its own cost. The disaster lo- 
calities generally want new, not re- 
paired, facilities. In this case, financial 
aid equivalent to a temporary repair 
can be given. l 

Another problem that permits of no 
forthright solution is the application of 
the wording of the Disaster Act which 
says that the declaration of a “major 
disaster” by the President shall depend 
on a governor’s “giving assurance of the 
expenditure of a reasonable amount of 


the funds of the government of such 
State, local governments therein or other 
agencies, for the same or similar pur- 
poses with respect to such catastrophe.” 
There is no prescribed or agreed test 
of what is a "reasonable amount." In 
practice, the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration takes the governor's word 
that the state is unable to cope with the 
situation without federal assistance. 


'TRENDS 


As states and localities become aware 
that systematic federal disaster assist- 
ance is available, they want more of it. 

The Federal Disaster Act defines a 
"major disaster" only by listing a few 
types. lt says: "Major disaster means 
any flood, drought, fire, hurricane, 
earthquake, storm or other catastrophe 
in any part of the United States which, 
in the determination of the President, 
is or threatens to be of sufficient se- 
verity and magnitude to warrant dis- 
aster assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment." 

Another trend is the use of the mecha- 
nism for the declaration of à “major 
disaster" to trigger other relief statutes, 
particularly in agriculture. Under Pub- 
lic Law 115 of the Eighty-third Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture 
has an appropriation to use for emer- 
gency loans to farmers, feed for live- 
Stock, and seed for planting, if the gov- 
ernor of a state applies to the President 
for such relief and if investigation by 
the Secretary of Agriculture seems to 
justify it. A certificate of need must 
Eo from the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the Administrator of Federal Civil De- 
fense, who sends it to the President with 
a recommendation. If the President 
declares a major disaster in the speci- 
fied agricultural areas, the Secretary of 
Agriculture can proceed to administer 
the agricultural relief of Public Law 115 
in accordance with his owm rules. 
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OUTLOOK 


The most constructive outlook for the 
Administrator of federal disaster assist- 
ance is to contemplate the measures 
being taken to prevent disasters or re- 
duce their impact. 


Flood-control works and flood insurance 


Floods cause about two thirds of the 
. damage among our recurrent disasters. 
General Sturgis, Chief of Engineers of 
the Army, testifying before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
November 1955, said the flood-control 
works built by the Army Engineers dur- 
ing the last quarter century have cut 
flood damage in half and that the pres- 
ent rate of congressional appropriation 
would. bring the flood-control program 
to completion in another quarter cen- 
tury.* : 

President Eisenhower strongly recom- 
mended and supported an experimental 
insurance program for the immediate 
relief of victims of flood damage, and 
Public Law 1016, the Federal Flood In- 
surance Act of 1956, was enacted by the 
Eighty-fourth Congress. It sets up an 
experimental federal system of indemni- 
fication of flood losses, within certain 
limits, together with guaranteed loans 
where necessary to complete reconstruc- 
tion. . 

In signing the act into law on August 


8, 1956, President Eisenhower recalled ' 


the flood scenes he had visited, and he 
added: 


The average annual flood 'damage that 
the Nation suffers runs into hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and in years of major 
disaster, such as 1951 and 1955, is in ex- 
cess of a billion dollars. Private insurance 
companies have found no way within the 
limits of their own resources to venture 


4 For further details on flood-control work 
see the article in this issue of Tae Annars by 
S. D. Sturgis, Jr., on “Floods.”—Ep. 


into this field of risk without danger of 
being wiped out before adequate reserves 
can be established. 

This new program is a venture into an 
untested field of risk protection, and it is 
admittedly experimental. It does not pro- 
pose putting the Federal Government per- 
manently into the flood insurance business. 
On the contrary, it provides for the gov- 
ernment to lead the way on a basis that 
will enable this field of responsibility to be 
absorbed into our private system in the 
shortest possible time. 

As I see it, it is a proper function of the 
Federal Government to pioneer the estab- 
lishment of a system of insured protection 
against the crippling losses of flood and 
tidal disaster. . 


The administration of the new federal 
flood insurance and loan system has 
been lodged in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, which has the responsi- 
bility of applying the complex provi- 
sions of the act. It is authorized to 
provide up to 3 billion dollars of out- 
standing flood insurance (or 5 billions 
if the President approves). In its an- 
nual report to the President to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress in 1961, the ad- 
ministering agency is required to ana- 
lyze the intervening five years experience 
and to recommend what should be done 
about flood insurance thereafter. 


Improved precautions against other dis- 
asters 


Hurricanes and tornadoes are being 
studied to develop better predictions 
and precautions. 
the United States Weather Bureau, 
Navy, and Air Force include methods 
of determining how much rain a tropi- 
cal hurricane will dump on the United 
States. A state-wide radar tornado 


5'The terms of the Federal Flood Insurance 
Act are discussed further in a later article in 
this issue, “The Flood Peril and the Federal 


‘Flood Insurance Act of 1956,” by Edwin S. 


Overman.—En. 


Hurricane studies by .- 
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warning system has been installed in 
Texas, using Air Force radar apparatus 


obsolete for military purposes but ca- 


pable of being adapted to tornado warn- 
ing.. Throughout the tornado regions 
of the nation, the Ground Observer 
Corps, recruited by ‘civil defense and 
used by the Air Force to spot low-fly- 
ing enemy planes, is now being used 
also to spot tornadoes.® 

In drought areas and dust bowls, a 
measure of long-range relief may be ex- 
pected from improved agricultural con- 
servation practices. 


6 Projects in hurricane and tornado fore- 
casting and warning are outlined also in 
F. W. Reichelderfer, “Hurricanes, Tornadoes, 
and Other Storms" in this issue of THE AN- 
NALS.—Ep. 5 


. asters than with enemy attacks. 


In the earthquake régions, shock-re- . 
sistant structures are being more gen-. 
erally built in cities, and mutual aid 
plans for earthquakes are developing 
along civil defense lines." 


Skirmish with reality 


The nation is further ahead in its 
readiness to deal with peacetime dis- 
For 
civil defense, each peacetime disaster is 
a mere skirmish with reality, compared 
to the possible onslaught of a nuclear 
bomb. It is through such skirmishes, 
however, that the nation moves toward 
a civil defense which could be a deter- 
rent of war—the greatest of all disasters. 


"See also supra, L. Don Leet, "Earth- 
quakes.”—Ep. 


The Impact of Disasters on Readiness for War 


By ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 


Abstract: The Office of Defense Mobilization is essentially a planning and co- 
ordinating agency in the Executive Office of the President. Its chief purpose is 
to organize and focus governmental activity at all levels to the end that pro- 
duction in an area struck by disaster—natural or man-made—can be quickly re- 
stored. This requires techniques for assessing damage and facilities for promot- 
ing a rapid resumption of production. The 1955 floods in the northeastern states 
and California provided a test of the effectiveness of civil defense preparations 
and caused them to work out new procedures. The author discusses the spe- 
cific actions taken at that time, the Disaster Readiness Plan since prepared, and 
the relation of that plan to planning against the disaster of thermonuclear at- 


tack,——Ed. 


ATURAL disasters bear a close af- 
finity, in what they do to us and 
what we do about them, to the unnatu- 
ral disasters caused by man in modern 
warfare. It is this affinity which justi- 
fies my writing an article for this issue 
of THE ANNALS. 

I should note at the outset that the 
historical trend is in the direction of 
reducing that aífinity.. Over the cen- 
turies, and particularly in recent dec- 
ades, man has learned to conquer the 
plagues and pestilences which once deci- 
mated whole cities and peoples. He has 
built levees and dams, and constructed 
his cities to be ever more resistant to 
fire and earthquake. And he has im- 
proved the administrative mechanisms 
by which he fights back against the 
ravages of disaster. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, as natural disasters have lessened, 
man-made disasters have increased tre- 
mendously. Modern technology has 
given man the ability to snuff out lives 
by the millions in a few hours and to 
create catastrophes of a magnitude so 
great as to be almost unimaginable. It 
is against such catastrophes that this 
nation now must plan. 


A natural disaster may have both a 
negative and a positive impact on our 
mobilization readiness. . The impact is 
negative in the extent to which parts 
of our mobilization base are destroyed. 
The impact may be positive to the ex- 
tent that the experience of fighting the 
disaster helps us to create the organi- 
zations and learn the techniques needed 
to fight the much greater disaster of 
war. i 

Many man-made disasters in the past 
have resulted in actions to contribute to 
the safety of the rest of us. The sink- 
ing of the Titanic in mid-Atlantic re- 
sulted in an iceberg patrol and stricter 
lifeboat requirements; the Cocoanut 
Grove inferno aroused civic authorities 
throughout the nation to renewed vigi- 
lance over fire safety regulations; and 
the wave of train wrecks in 1943 em- 
phasized the railroads’ need for more 
widespread use of two-way radio com- 
munication. In like manner, the floods 
last year in the Northeast and Cali- 
fornia provided a test of the effective- 
ness of civil defense preparations at the 
state and local levels and caused the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to work 


Arthur S. Flemming, LL.B., LL.D., Washington, D. C., is Director of the Office of 
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out new procedures for assessing dam- 
age to the mobilization base and for 
promoting a rapid resumption.of pro- 
duction. 

In the following pages I shall discuss 
the specific actions taken by ODM 
during these floods to minimize their 
negative impact—actions to maintain, 
protect, and reconstruct the mobiliza- 
tion base. In a broad sense, the mo- 
bilization base is that combination of 
people, materials, facilities, and equip- 
ment that would be available to deal 
with an emergency situation. Then I 
shall comment on the way in which our 
thinking has developed. as to the best 
means of dealing with disaster—small 
or catastrophic. 


Tur Rorrs or ODM anb FCDA 


The Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration have closely related and some- 
what complementary roles to play. 

The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration is responsible for the develop- 
ment, co-ordination, guidance, and lead- 
ership of a national program of civil 
defense. designed to protect life and 
property from attack. It is also, un- 
der Executive Order 10427 of January 
16, 1953, the central point of responsi- 
bility in the.federal government for di- 
recting and co-ordinating the assistance 
of all federal agencies to disaster areas.* 
This responsibility includes the co-ordi- 
nation of military activities to alleviate 
the disaster and the co-ordination of 
ODM’s efforts to maintain the mobili- 
zation base. f 

The present Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization was established by Reorgani- 
zation Plan 3 of 1953 to enable one 


1The role of FCDA in “major disasters” 
and its functioning in the August 1955 floods 
are described in more detail in the article in 
this issue of Tue Annars by Val Peterson, 
"Co-ordinating and Extending Federal Assist- 
ance,” —Ep. ; 


agency in the Executive Office of the 
President to exercise strong leadership 
in oür national mobilization effort, in- 
cluding both current defense activities 
and readiness for any future national 
emergency. It is essentially a policy- 
planning and co-ordinating, rather than 
an operating, agency. In addition to 
co-ordinating actions to develop and 
maintain the mobilization base, ODM 
also directs and co-ordinates .the over- 
all mobilization readiness planning of 
the federal government, including the 
determination of the wartime functions 
of the various agencies. 


ODM In THE Aucust 1955 Froops 


When Hurricane Diane struck the 
Middle Atlantic and New England 
states on August 1955, ODM, in con- 
cert with the other federal dgencies, 
moved quickly to lend aid and assist- 
ance. ODMs role was limited to ac- 
tions within its legal powers, designed 
to maintain, protect, or reconstruct the 
mobilization base and to maintain the 
mobilization readiness of the United 
States. The methods employed in- 
cluded procurement assistance, fast tax 
write-offs, loans and loan guarantees, 
production equipment leases, priority 
assistance, and the supply of govern- 
ment-owned materials. These methods 
were mostly carried out by our delegate 
agencies, as I shall describe. 


Procurement assistance 


On August 24, 1955, ODM. directed ? 
the Department of Defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Maritime 
Administration to do what they could 
to channel procurement contracts to dis- 


„aster areas. The order stated that pref- 


erence in awarding contracts to disaster 


?Office of Defense Mobilization, Defense 
Mobilization Order VII-7, Supplement 1, 
Emergency Action for Maintenance of ihe 
Mobilization Base under Disaster Conditions, 
August 25, 1955. 
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areas was to be considered in the pub- 
lic interest and the interest of national 
defense. 

Through April 15, 1956, when appli- 
cation of this order was discontinued, 
the military departments had awarded 
6,285 contracts of $10,000 or more in 
disaster areas, valued at $2,052,283,716. 
Of this total, 313 contracts, valued at 
$33,236,927, were awarded as a result 
of preference given these firms by the 
ODM order. Purchases or contracts of 
the Atomic Energy Commission in these 
areas totaled $21,380,334, and Mari- 
time Administration purchases $264,341. 

All of the procurement agencies also 
made necessary adjustments in existing 
contracts to meet disaster conditions, 
chiefly extensions of delivery dates be- 
cause of damage to facilities of the con- 
tractors or their subcontractors. In 
some instances, the agencies advanced 
progress payments to provide additional 
working capital to damaged contractors. 


Fast tax write-offs 


We also announced? on August 24 
that we would grant accelerated tax 
amortization for the reconstruction, re- 
habilitation, and replacement of facili- 
ties destroyed or damaged by the floods. 
This order applied to all facilities used 
for the production of materials or serv- 
ices covered by any of the 225 expan- 
sion goals issued since Korea, although 
most of these expansions had been 
completed and the goals were closed. 
Through June 15, 1956, ODM allowed 
ten firms to write off reconstruction 
costs of $13,803,660. The largest ap- 
plicants for this assistance were rail- 
roads. 


3 Office of Defense Mobilization Regulation 


1, Amendment 1, Granting Accelerated Tax 
Amortization for the Reconstruction, Reha- 
bilitation and Replacement of Emergency Fa- 
cilities Destroyed or Damaged by Major Dis- 
aster, August 25, 1956. 


Loans and loan guarantees 


The President on August 25, 1955, 
issued Executive Order 10634, which 
provided that whenever financial assist- 
ance was not otherwise available on rea- 
sonable terms, loans or loan guarantees 
could be made under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act to aid in carrying out the 
reconstruction, rehabilitation, or replace- 
ment of facilities covered by open or 
closed expansion goals. 

Following the flood disasters, ODM 
certified eleven DPA loans, of which the 
Treasury Department approved seven, 
amounting to $19,871,000. The largest 
of these was a deferred participation of 
90 per cent in a loan of $16,000,000 
made to the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company by 
twelve New York banks, 


Production equipment leases 


ODM also helped some defense plants 
to get back into production quickly by 
authorizing the lease of idle govern- 
ment-owned machine tools and produc- 
tion equipment to them.* Leases at the 
rate of 1 per cent of cost per month 
were made for the period of time neces- 
sary for the lessee to obtain delivery on 
replacement equipment. In September, 
ODM directed that the monthly rental 
charge should not begin until ninety 
days after the arrival of the equipment 
at the lessee’s plant, so that distressed 
firms would not have to pay rental 
charges long before they could get back 
into production. 

No over-all statistics are available on 
the leasing program; however, a con- 
siderable number of tools were made 
available in this way by both the Com- 
merce and the Defense Department. A 


4 Office of Defense Mobilization, Defense 
Mobilization Order VII-4, Supplement 1, Au- 
gust 25, 1955 (and Amendment 1 thereto, 
September 21, 1955), ODM Policy Guidance 
‘on Government-owned Production Equipment. 
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considerable amount of Army railroad 
equipment was also leased to damaged 
railways in the disaster areas. 


Priority assistance 


Another means of speeding the re- 
sumption of production was by the use 
of priorities and allocation authority un- 
der the Defense Production Act to pro- 
vide materials for the restoration of 
productive capacity." This also applied 
to all productive capacity covered by 
open or closed expansion goals. 

The Commerce Department sent a 
number of staff officers into the field to 
handle this and the other programs of 
assistance. When applicants were not 
eligible for formal assistance, the Com- 
merce Department's Industry Divisions, 
through their close working relations 
with industries and individual com- 
panies, endeavored to get suppliers to 
provide the materials or products 
needed. 


Supply of government-owned materials 


On August 25, 1955, ODM author- 
ized the deferment until June 30, 1956, 
of some 26,000 tons of copper sched- 
uled for delivery to the government to 
fulfill existing contracts. On Septem- 
ber 14, additional deliveries of 11,000 
tons of copper were deferred. This cop- 
per was made available by the pro- 
ducers for the relief of flood-damaged 
areas in New England. 

On August 27, ODM authorized the 
sale of copper already in the Defense 
Production Act inventory for rehabili- 
tation in the New England disaster 
areas. The copper was sold by the 
General Services Administration to fab- 
ricators at the market price plus trans- 
portation and handling charges, for use 
in reconstructing power, communica- 


5 Office of Defense Mobilization, DMO VII- 
3, Supplement 1, August 27, 1955, Policy on 
the Control of Materials and Facilities by the 
Use of Priorities and Allocation Authority 
under Disaster Conditions. 


tions, and other facilities and for de- 
fense orders. By the end of the year 
4,925 tons of copper had been released 
for New England flood disaster relief 
and another 955 tons for urgent defense 
needs. 

On January 13, 1956, ODM author- 
ized the sale from DPA inventories of 
up to 2,100 tons of copper to meet needs 
arising from the December floods in the 
Pacific Coast area. By the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1,923 tons had been released for 
flood relief and 150 tons for urgent de- 
fense needs. 


DISASTER READINESS 


The orders and actions which I have 
described constitute a new approach to 
federal assistance to disaster areas. 
Precious time was lost while we deter- 
mined the actions to take and then de- 
veloped the necessary orders to carry 
them out. To save that time in the 
future, we have developed a Disaster 
Readiness Plan. This plan constitutes 
a part of the over-all federal plans for 
disaster assistance which are co-ordi- 
nated by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. Its purpose is to provide 
a list of actions which can serve as 
standing operating procedure in any fu- 
ture major natural disaster. Most of 
the orders and directives are “self-trig- 
gering," that is, they are drafted so-that 
they go into effect automatically when- 
ever the President declares a major dis- 
aster pursuant to the Federal Disaster 
Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1109). 

In addition to the orders discussed 
above, two other standby orders have 
been issued as a part of the Disaster 
Readiness Plan. 

One order provides that in the event 
of major disaster, all agencies having 
defense mobilization assignments shall 
promptly advise ODM of the quantities 
and qualities of materials needed for 
specific defense projects.? If other meas- 


6 Office of Defense Mobilization, DMO V-6, 
November 15, 1955, Provision of Materials 
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ures are not adequate to supply the 
needed materials, ODM will again ar- 
range for diversions of material under 
contract to the government or for re- 
lease of materials from the Defense 
Production Act inventory or the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation inventories. 
A companion order provides that when 
a disaster has either reduced the sup- 
plies of materials needed for defense 
purposes or has increased defense re- 
quirements, all agencies having defense 
mobilization assignments shall promptly 
recommend appropriate programs to the 
ODM for expansion of supply under 
authority of the Defense Production 
Act." 


_ Damage-assessment procedures 


_We have also explored the possibility 
of adapting for natural disaster pur- 
poses the damage-assessment procedures 
which we are developing for use in the 
event of attack. In essence, this is a 
system for rapidly computing assumed 
bomb damage effects on the basis of in- 
formation as to the size of bomb, the 
height of burst, and the location of 
various mobilization resources. The re- 
sources information is recorded on mag- 
netic tapes so that the computations 
can be made quickly through the use of 
an electronic calculator. So far, with 
the co-operation of a number of agen- 
cies, particularly the Census Bureau, 
we have recorded on tapes precise in- 
formation regarding the location, ship- 
ments, and number of employees of ap- 
proximately 20,000 manufacturing plants 
in potential target areas; the 400 largest 


under Government Control As Needed to Sup- 
plement Supplies Commercially Available in the 
Event of a Major Disaster (As Defined and 
Determined Under 64 Stat. 1109) for Use in 
Reconstruction or to Meet Defense Orders. 

T Office of Defense Mobilization, DMO V-5, 
November 15, 1955, Programs for Expansion 
of Supplies of Materials Needed for Defense 
Purposes in the Event of a Major Disaster 
(As Defined and Determined Under 64 Stat. 
1109). 


. Special procedure. 


stations generating electric power; pro- 
ducers of the most important military 
end items and their principal compo- 
nents and subassemblies; and other key 
resources data. 

This damage-assessment technique has 
been developed to provide rapid though 
rough assessments after a major attack 
when many other channels of infor- 
mation and communication might have 
broken down. In the case of the more 
limited natural disasters, ordinary news- 
gathering media plus judicious use of 
the telephone would probably provide 
full information more quickly than this 
Accordingly, adap- 
tation of this technique to disaster re- 
porting is mainly of value as a means of 
testing the technique and training per- 
sonnel in its use. 

Under arrangements currently being 
worked out, FCDA would be respon- 


-sible for reporting on the area of dis- 


aster damage, in terms of map co-ordi- ` 
nates. These co-ordinates would then 
be run through the electronic calculator, 
which would report on the important 
facilities damaged. “Census enumera- 
tors would then visit these facilities to 
obtain detailed information on damage 
by means of a previously prepared 
questionnaire. This technique was tried 
out experimentally during the recent 
floods in California. It is still in the 
planning stage, however, pending the 
availability of funds for the Bureau of 
the Census which would permit it to 
train enumerators and stockpile ques- 
tionnaires. 


' 


MOBILIZATION READINESS 


As I have indicated above, the experi- 
ence of fighting disasters teaches us a 
good deal about the problems of deal- 
ing with: the much greater disaster of 


‘thermonuclear attack. Another way in 


which we gain this experience in ad- 
vance is through the creation of simu- 
lated disasters for training purposes, 
such as Operation Alert 1956. Our ex- 
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perience in both real and simulated 
disasters has affected considerably our 
thinking and our plans for dealing with 
massive attack. We recognize the need 
for continual readiness to act instantly 
when such a disaster strikes. Accord- 
ingly, we have developed the concept of 
“self-triggering” orders such as those in 
the Disaster Readiness Plan. Corollary 
to this is the need for administrative 
mechanisms at regional and local levels 
which can move quickly to take the 
necessary actions without constant re- 
ferral back to Washington. One re- 
sponse to this need has been the de- 
velopment this year of Regional Mo- 
bilization Co-ordinators of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, backed up by in- 
teragency Regional Mobilization Com- 
mittees. F 

Within the past year FCDA’s post- 
attack role has been broadened in an 
` allocation of post-attack responsibilities 
` which I approved with the concurrence 
of the Administrator of the FCDA, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Under this allocation 
of responsibilities, the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator would be respon- 
sible for taking the lead in all.civil de- 
fense, relief, and rehabilitation matters. 
The Administrator would direct all ef- 
forts in providing and distributing emer- 
gency food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care, and cash allowances; in maintain- 
ing order, sanitary safeguards, fire pro- 
tection, and countermeasures against the 
hazards of special weapons or unconven- 
tional warfare; in essential clearance of 
debris and restoration of public facili- 
ties and utilities basic to the resumption 
of commerce and industry; and in the 
establishment of programs that would 
result in the distribution of goods re- 
quired to meet consumer requirements. 

Under this same allocation of post- 
attack responsibilities, the Secretary of 
Defense would determine the necessary 
personnel, material, and facilities within 


the Department of Defense required 
to carry out the Department's primary 
responsibility for the defense of the 
United States and the conduct of mili- 
tary operations incident thereto. All 
other personnel, material, and facilities 
under his command would be used to 


-render all possible support and assist- 


ance to the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration in emergency relief and 
rehabilitation. The Office of Defense 


Mobilization would be responsible for 


mobilizing resources, directing produc- 
tion, and allocating resources to the 
Department of Defense and the FCDA. 

Thus it can be seen that our concept 
of civil defense has changed radically 
in the few years since World War II, 
when civil defense meant fire fighters 
and wardens in tin hats. And the role 
of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration has also evolved substantially 
since passage of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950. Although FCDA 
was originally designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the atomic age, the plan- 
ners and legislators at that time could 
not fully anticipate the quantum jump 
in thermonuclear technology which has 
since taken place. FCDA.is now com- 
Ing to be the primary federal agency for 
dealing with broad programs of human 
assistance under conditions both of at- 
tack and of disaster. Concurrently, 
ODM is developing government-wide 
mechanisms to assure quick and effec- 
tive responses to disaster situations at 
all levels of government. 

The experience of dealing with natu- 
ral disasters and with simulated attack 
disasters is increasing our competence 
and capacity to handle the problems of 
a surprise attack upon us. And by the 
same token, our ability to handle the 
problems of an attack will stand us in 
good stead in responding quickly and 
effectively to the lesser problems of any 


future natural disasters with which we : 


might be afflicted. - 


'The Armed Forces in Disaster Relief 


By Carter L. Burcess ^ 


Abstract: Although the basic responsibility for disaster relief lies with civil 
agencies, national, state, Jocal, and private, the Armed Forces, because of their 
mobility and organization, are frequently utilized to lend urgently needed aid in 
emergency situations. National disaster relief, including military, is authorized 
by the Federal Disaster Act of 1950 and co-ordinated by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration when the President declares a “major disaster.” However, . 
compelling humanitarian requirements inevitably put the military relief machin- 
ery in action the moment disaster strikes. The magnitude of several recent dis- 
asters has widened the scope of Department of Defense. relief. Beyond the 
prompt emergency aid rendered, under the authority of the 1950 Disaster Act 
the Department has helped in postdisaster rehabilitation of public works and 


basic production facilities in disaster areas.—Ed. 


HE American people can take com- 
fort in the knowledge that when 
disaster strikes, the Armed Forces tra- 
ditionally move with speed and effi- 
clency to give relief and assistance to 
stricken areas. Even before the forces 
which generated the disaster have set- 
tled, our servicemen frequently are clear- 
ing debris, providing emergency com- 
munications, building bridges, reinforc- 
ing levees, and bringing in food, medical 
supplies, and equipment to save lives 
and ease the suffering of the victims. 
The responsibility for alleviating dis- 
.aster conditions rests primarily with in- 
dividuals, private industry, local and 
state governments, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, various federal agen- 
cies having special statutory responsi- 
bilities, and other federal agencies hav- 
ing resources that can be utilized. The 
Armed Forces, however, because of their 
organization, the widespread location of 
their posts, camps, and stations, and 
their resources in manpower and .equip- 
ment, frequently are called upon in the 
earliest stages of a disaster to provide 


the humanitarian relief which could 
not otherwise be given in such timely 
fashion: 

During the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire in 1906, immediate assistance 
by Army troops helped reduce the suf- 
fering brought on by the initial impact 
of the disaster. Military control of the 
area was necessary for ten months, until 
civil officials were ready to reassume 
their responsibilities.* 

The extent and diversity of military 
assistance is demonstrated in the Texas 
City disaster of 1947, which resulted 
when a ship exploded while loading 
chemicals: relief supplies included field 
ranges, fire helmets, asbestos suits, im- 
mersion heaters, oxygen cylinders, tents, 
water cans, lister bags, lanterns, lime 
shovels, chlorine tablets, flashlights, 
soap, mess kits, blankets, cots, em- 
balming fluid, formaldehyde, gas masks, 
penicillin, ether, and bathrobes and pa- 
jamas. In the spring of 1955 the Army 

1 Capt. Freda M. Boyle, “The Army in Dis- 


aster Relief," Army Information Digest, No. 4 
` (April 1954). 
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was called on to use smoke generators 
to save a million-dollar peach crop in 
Utah; and in January 1949 the Air 


Force, in Operation Haylift, dropped . 


bales of hay and feed from planes to 
snow-stranded cattle and sheep in five 
western states. 

Military assistance in flood relief goes 
back a long way—to Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1889; along the Mississippi 
River in 1912; at Galveston, Texas, in 
1915, and in Vermont in 1927. In re- 
cent years military assistance was pro- 
vided the victims of the 1938 New Eng- 
land hurricane and the victims of Hur- 
ricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel along 
the east coast in 1954. In 1955 floods 
on the Pacific Coast and in the north- 
eastern states created the need for more 
military assistance. In commenting in a 
report on the 1955 eastern states floods, 
the American National Red Cross had 
this to say: 


Heroism became routine as people awoke 
and warned each other to flee threatened 
areas, guided each other to safe high 
ground, rescued the marooned. Among 
these heroes were firemen, policemen, civil 
defense workers, national guardsmen, sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, marines, first aid 
squads, Red Cross chapter workers, and 
hundreds of others. All in those frighten- 
ing early hours were simply people working 
together in selfless concern for one another. 
This spirit of working together was to mark 
the entire month-long job of helping the 
region back to its feet.? 


` Such is the spirit in which the Armed 
Forces come to the relief of communi- 
ties when disaster strikes. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE Poricv ° 
Under Department of Defense policy ,* 
disaster relief by the Armed Forces is 


2 American National Red Cross, 1955 East~ 
ern States Floods, ARC 1576, January 1956. 

8 Department of Defense Directive No. 
3025.1, “Responsibilities for Civil Defense and 
‘Other Domestic Emergencies,” dated July 14, 
1956. 
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provided only in accordance with the 
authority delegated by the Congress 
under the Federal Disaster Act of 1950 * 
or by the direction of the President, ex- 
cept when (1) the overruling demands 
of humanity compel immediate action 
to prevent starvation, extreme suffer- 
ing, and property loss or (2) local re- 
sources available to state and municipal 
authorities are clearly inadequate to 
cope with the situation. Disaster re- 
lief by the Armed Forces generally is 
limited to the emergency ‘period. 

Public Law 875 in no way precludes 
action by the Armed Forces where re- 
quired in emergencies, pending deter- 
mination by the President that a dis- 
aster is a “major disaster” under the 
terms of the law. Military assistance 
before the declaration of a major dis- 
aster may be provided under the con- 
trol and authority of the local military 
commander. 

Typical is the action of the Comman- 
der, Hamilton Air Force Base, in the 
case of the Yuba City—Marysville, Cali- 
fornia, area disaster in December 1955. 
He reported his action as follows: 


At 1230 hours, 22 December 1955, Beale 
Air Force Base declared an emergency in 
the Yuba City-Marysville area. All per- 
sonnel at Beale Air Force Base are par- 
ticipating in this emergency. Assistance 
includes patrolling, reinforcing levees, 
evacuating civilians from Yuba City and 
Marysville to Beale Air Force Base, and 
the furnishing of housing, food, bedding 
and medical service to approximately 8,000 
evacuees. 


On the followirig day, the disaster was 
declared a major disaster. 

Armed Forces action subsequent to 
such a finding, however, is under the 
co-ordination and direction of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. The 
extent, manner, and duration of Armed 
Forces participation is as directed by 


* Public Law 875, 81st Congress, 
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the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tor, to whom the President has dele- 


gated the responsibility for carrying out . 


the authorizations and functions of the 
act.5 


ORGANIZATION 


'The Secretary of Defense has desig- 
nated the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Manpower, Personnel and: Re- 
serve) to co-ordinate disaster relief 
activities within the Department of De- 
fense and to maintain direct liaison 
with the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and the American Red Cross on 
military assistance in these activities. 

Within the Department of Defense, 
the Department of the Army has been 
delegated the primary responsibility for 
providing disaster relief assistance in 
the continental United States and for 
co-ordination and control of participa- 
tion by the Navy and the Air Force.? 
Field responsibility for military par- 
ticipation in disaster relief has been 
delegated to the Commanding General 
of the Continental Army Command and 
the six Zone of Interior Army Com- 
manders. They have full authority to 
act on requests for aid from civil au- 
thorities within the policies established 
by the Department of the Army. 

* The Departments of the Navy: and 
the Air Force have issued instructions 
‘to their field commands to authorize 
unilateral action in disaster relief op- 
erations under Army co-ordination. 

An appeal for aid by state or local 
authorities to the commanding general 
of the Army area involved orto the 
commanding officer of the nearest mili- 
tary establishment will result in mili- 

5 Executive Order No. 10427, dated January 
` 16, 1953. 

$ Army responsibility and policy in disaster 
relief operations are prescribed in Army Regu- 
lation AR 500-60, “Emergency Employment 


of Army Resources, Disaster Relief,’ dated 
October 1, 1952, as changed. 


tary assistance in cases where life and 
property may be in jeopardy. In this 
event, the commanding officer receiving 
the appeal will take immediate action 
to save life, to prevent human suffering, 


and to prevent or lessen destruction or 


damage to United States property. Ex- 
cept in such critical situations, local and 
state authorities normally should re- 
quest the state governor to obtain mili- 
tary assistance or aid authorized under 
the Federal Disaster Act of 1950. 

After a major disaster declaration by 
the President, all requests for military 
assistance from state and local authori- 
ties are channeled through the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration Regional 
Administrator to the corresponding 
Army commander. The commander at- 
tempts to meet requests for military as- 
sistance with resources within his area, 
including those of the Navy and the 
Air Force (see Fig. 1). If the re- 
sources are not available in his area, he 
calls for assistance from the Continental 
Army Commander, who in turn may 
call upon any of the geographical Army 
commanders or the other services to 
fulfill the request. 


Rote or THE RED Cross 


Under its charter, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross is responsible for con- 
tinuing a system of national and inter- 
national relief in mitigation of suffering 
caused by pestilence, famine, fire, flood, 
and other great national calamities. 

The Red Cross always arrives rapidly 
at the scene of disaster. Military com- 
manders take advantage of every op- 
portunity to use the experience, organi- 
zation, and facilities of the Red Cross 
for providing disaster relief. Because 
of its nationwide organization, the Red 
Cross is able to provide advice and 
recommend action to be taken by mili- 
tary commanders confronted with dis- 
aster conditions. 
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Fic. 1l. SrEPS Taken TO REQUEST MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN A DECLARED Mayor DISASTER 


Military equipment, supplies, and 
services furnished to any organization 
in compliance with direct requests or 


recommendations made by the Red: 


Cross are receipted for by accredited 
representatives of the Red Cross. Such 
receipts are accepted as evidence that 
the equipment, supplies, or services are 
needed by the Red Cross, or by the 
agency that requested them, for relief 
purposes and that every reasonable care 
will be exercised to restrict their use to 
relief purposes only; the Red Cross also 
accepts thereby responsibility for the 
return of nonexpendable equipment and 
supplies to the issuing office as soon as 
the emergency need has ended. In dis- 
asters not designated by the President 
as major disasters, the Red Cross re- 
imburses the Army for the assistance 
furnished. If in major disasters the 
Army furnishes assistance directly to 
the Red Cross at its request, the Red 


Cross similarly assumes responsibility 
for reimbursement, ` 

In addition to the disaster relief 
supplies and services furnished by the 
Armed Forces, the Red Cross may de- 
sire to buy from the Army, for reasons 
of economy and efficiency, certain other 
supplies and services, such as food, 
medicines, lumber, gas, oil, and trans- 
portation. If the desired supplies and 
services are available, the Secretary of 
the Army may authorize such sales. 

Where the relief of disaster condi- 
tions does not come under the scope of 
Red Cross activities, representatives of 
that organization may provide military 
authorities with information concerning 
the destruction and the needs in the 
affected areas and make recommenda- 
tions for emergency assistance by the 


.military. In such cases, the Red Cross 


is not held financially responsible for 
such materials. Cognizant military com- 
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manders are required to maintain prop- 
erty accountability and ensure the re- 
turn of items furnished local authorities 
under these circumstances. 


Army ENGINEERS IN Froop CONTROL 
AND RELIEF 


The prevention and control of floods 
is, by law, the responsibility of the 
United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. The special continuing statutory 
authority for the Corps of Engineers is 
contained in the Flood Control Acts of 
1941, as amended in the Flood Control 
Acts of 1946 and 1948, and Section 210 
of the Flood Control Act of 1950,” as 
amended by Public Law 99, Eighty- 
fourth Congress. Operations under these 
laws are limited to flood fighting, res- 
cue operations, and emergency work on 
flood-control projects, such as dams or 
levees threatened, damaged, or destroyed 
by flood. Public Law 99 authorized 
an emergency fund in the amount of 
$15,000,000 for operations and provided 
for the annual replenishment of the 
fund by congressional appropriation. 
Emergency rescue and flood-fighting op- 
erations under this law are designed to 
supplement the rescue and flood-fight- 
ing work of other agencies. 

Only when the normally responsible 
local authorities are unable to cope with 
a flood emergency and make specific re- 
quest for such action may a Division or 
District Engineer of the Corps of En- 
gineers assume full responsibility for 
direction of flood-fighting operations. 
When a flood of dangerous proportions 
threatens, the District Engineer notifies 
the Department of the Army, the Com- 
manding General of the Continental 
Army Command, and the appropriate 
Zone of Interior Army Commander 
of developments (including the Corps 
of Engineers flood-fighting activities). 
There is the closest co-operation be- 
tween these military authorities and the 

T Public Law 516, 8ist Congress. 


Regional Administrators of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, the Red 
Cross, and other relief agencies to miti- 
gate the results of disastrous floods. 
Military assistance in relief of hu- 
man suffering under the terms of the 
Federal Disaster Act of 1950, as dis- 
tinguished from the flood control and 
relief functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, is furnished through the Army 
area commander. In a major disaster 
under the provisions of the act, how- 
ever, the Corps of Engineers may be 
called upon by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator to participate in 
flood-disaster assistance. When the as- 
sistance to state and local agencies thus 
requested is beyond the statutory au- 
thority of the Corps of Engineers the 
Division or District Engineer informs 
the Army commander concerned and re- 
quests concurrence before such assist- 
ance is furnished. At the same time he 
requests an allotment of funds for such 
assistance. If available from military 
appropriations, the Army commander 
provides the funds. If the military 
funds are not available, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator certifies 
that necessary funds are available un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 875 
and that the Corps of Engineers may 
provide the assistance from any avail- 
able civil funds, pending reimbursement. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE IN 
INDUSTRY REHABILITATION 


Disaster relief by the Armed Forces 
generally is limited to emergency relief. 
In order to conserve military manpower, 
equipment, and supplies their use is au- 
thorized only during the actual emer- 
gency. Normally all troops and equip- 
ment are withdrawn and the issue of 
military supplies terminated at the ear- 
liest practicable moment. 

However, the magnitude of the dis- 
aster occurring in 1955 in the flood- 
Stricken northeastern United States, fol- 
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lowed later by the Pacific Coast floods, 
created a special disaster relief problem 
for the federal government. The De- 
‘partment of Defense became involved 
first in the emergency disaster relief 
operations and secondly in the reha- 
bilitation of disaster-stricken industries 
in these areas. 


Northeastern states floods, August 1955 


The most extensive military partici- 
pation in disaster relief occurred as a 
result of the August 1955 hurricane 
floods in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island. 
` The military services acted promptly 
to assist city, state, and Red Cross offi- 
cials even before the President had de- 
clared the floods a major disaster— 
rescuing trapped persons by boats and 
helicopters, replacing bridges, providing 
emergency communications, transport- 
ing emergency medical and other sup- 
plies to affected areas, and providing 
emergency water and sanitation facili- 
ties. 

The affected areas were declared “ma- 


jor disaster areas" by the President on. 


August 20, 1955. The Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator assumed respon- 
sibility for direction of federal assist- 
ance in the disaster area as soon as the 
President had issued his declaration. 
Under a delegation from the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator, the Army 
Corps of Engineers rendered rehabilita- 
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tion assistance in the six affected states. 
This widespread disaster relief operation 
became known as “Operation Noah.” 
It included work essential for the pres- 
ervation of life and property, debris and 
wreckage clearance, and emergency re- 
pair and temporary replacement of pub- 
lic facilities. The Corps, in addition, 
gave guidance and reimbursement to 
local agencies for work in these cate- 
gories that were performed by them, 
when certified by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator as being eligible 
for reimbursement. 

The total estimated cost of Opera- 
tion Noah was $35,180,000. A total 
of $31,600,000, including the sum of . 
$12,000,000 which represented reim- 
bursement to local agencies, was al- 
lotted directly to the Corps, leaving 
$3,580,000 to be reimbursed by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(see Fig. 2). A breakdown of the esti- 
mated total cost shows $1,118,800 for 
protective work, $15,625,500 for de- 
bris and wreckage clearances, and 
$18,435,700 for repairs and replace- 
ment of public facilities. 

The scale of the operation is further 
indicated by the fact that about 675 
localities were affected by flooding. In 
addition to debris and wreckage clear- 
ance, the recovery work performed di- 
rectly by the Corps and its contractors 
in 400 localities included restoration to 
operation of about 100 water and sewer 
systems, channel work at over 200 loca- 
tions, emergency repair to 35 dams, and 
extensive temporary bridge work and 
highway repairs. At its peak, Opera- 
tion Noah employed 608 officers and 
civilians of the Corps of Engineers and 
3,365 contractors’ employees, and used 
1,423 pieces of heavy equipment. 


Western states floods, 1955-56 


No less severe was the flood disaster 
which occurred in the western states in 
the floods of December 1955 and Janu- 
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ary 1956. Armed Forces emergency 
military assistance in the affected areas 
included military manpower, care of 
evacuees, and the loan of thousands of 
blankets, cots, and sleeping bags. The 
Corps of Engineers, under its flood-con- 
trol authority (Public Law 99, 84th 
Congress), in California alone awarded 
183 contracts for a value of over ten 
million dollars, and 77 contracts for 
debris and other clearance operations of 
over one million dollars value. 


Industry rehabilitation 


The disaster conditions in the north-. 
eastern United States impelled the De- 
partment of Defense into a new role in 
disaster relief when it undertook to aid 
in the rehabilitation of industries in the 
flooded areas. In order to provide im- 
mediate rélief to the eastern states hit 

_ by floods, the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, in Defense Mo- 


.bilization Order VII-4, Supplement 1, ` 


authorized the loan of government- 
owned war reserve production equip- 
ment upon request by producing estab- 
lishments crippled by the floods. The 
authority for the immediate release of 
such equipment to enable damaged es- 
tablishments to resume normal opera- 
tions was limited to the disaster areas 
and to the duration of the flood emer- 
gency as established by the President. 

This release of war reserve equip- 
ment resulted in many types of equip- 
ment being put into service in numer- 
ous damaged industrial establishments 
during August and October 1955. The 
list included machine tools, metal work- 


8 Office of Defense Mobilization, Defense 
Mobilization Order No. VII-4, Supplement 
No. 1, Subject: *ODM Policy Guidance on 
Government-owned Production Equipment," 
dated August 25, 1955, and Amendment there- 
to dated September 21, 1955. (On the role of 
ODM during the August 1955 floods see also 


the article in this issue of THe Awnats by. 


Arthur S. Flemming, “The Impact of Disas- 
ters on Readiness for War."—E».) 
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ing equipment, generators, motors, and 
transformers,. as well as testing and 
measuring equipment. Illustrative of 
the type of assistance furnished is a 
statement in a Defense Department Dis- 
aster Bulletin of September 1, 1955: 


The Department of the Army authorized 
the Chief of Transportation to loan to the 
railroads affected by the flood disaster in 
the Northeastern States locomotives from 
reserve stocks as follows: Erie, 6; New 
York Central, 20; and Pennsylvania, 43. - 
These locomotives are in addition to 20. 
loaned to the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad and 25 to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad on 25 
August. Railroads in all cases will pay 
costs involved. 


Leases of equipment under this order 
were only for such periods of time as 
were necessary for the lessee to obtain 
delivery of equipment to replace that 
which was damaged or destroyed. In 
no case were leases entered into for 
more than one-year terms. 

In order to maintain the mobilization 
base, the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation issued Defense Mobilization Or- 
der VII-7, Supplement 1, which states 
.that it is essential to the national de- 
fense that productive facilities in ma- 
jor disaster areas be used to the maxi- 
mum practical extent.? 

The provisions of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Orders VII-4 and VII-7 were made 
applicable to the areas of the West 
Coast affected by the December floods 
on December 29, 1955. 

To accomplish this objective, Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement agencies 
used their best efforts to award procure- 
ment orders to contractors located in 
disaster areas and to encourage prime 
contractors to award subcontracts to 


9 Office of Defense Mobilization, Defense 
Mobilization Order No. VII-7, Supplement 1, 
Subject: “Emergency Action for Maintenance 

` of the Mobilization Base under Disaster Con- 
ditions,” dated August 25, 1955. 
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TABLE i—MiLrTARY PRIME! CONTRACT 
AWARDS FOR WORK IN DISASTER AREAS 
: AS OF ÅPRIL 15, 1956 


New Procurement Áctions of $10,000 or More 
for Military Supplies, Services, and Construction 
Awarded Under Supplement 1 to DMO VII-7 





(In thousands of dollars) 
SrATES NUMBER OF VALUE OF 
CONTRACTS CONTRACTS 
California. ....... 1,174 185,068 
Connecticut...... 729 694,477 
Massachusetts. ... 1,510 236,230 
Nevada.......... 4 331 . 
New Jersey....... 1,020 .440,066 
New York........ 610 347,209 
Oregon.......... 72 2,939 
Pennsylvania. .... 1,053 138,007 . 
Rhode Island. .... 108 7,972 
. Washington...... 2 73 
Totale ....... 6,282 $2,052,373 


a Detail may not add to totals owing to 


rounding. 


firms in those areas. A total of 6,282 
contracts with a value of 2.05 billion 
dollars were awarded under this au- 
thority. The authority in the order 
was terminated April 15, 1956. Table 1 
shows the distribution of these contracts 
' by states. 

Military departments were authorized 
to pay price. differentials to make 
awards to other than the lowest bid- 
ders—a treatment similar to that au- 
thorized by Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations for bidders in labor 
surplus areas. New procurement ac- 
tions awarded as a result of preference 
authorized in Defense Mobilization Or- 
der VII-4 and Defense Mobilization Or- 
der VII-7, totaled 320 such contracts 
for a value of 41.7 million dollars. The 
application of these orders was termi- 
nated April 15, 1956. "Table 2 shows 
a breakdown of such actions by states. 

Other actions taken by the military 
to assist suppliers included speeding up 
of payments to contractors, suspension 
of automatic termination of contracts in 


damaged facilities, extension of delivery 
dates, guarantee of loans, and the es- 
tablishment of industrial clinics to ad- 
vise potential contractors in those areas 
of the benefits that could be obtained. 


THE RESERVE FORCES IN DISASTERS ` 


Stronger and more effective Reserve 
Forces are being developed under pro- 
grams authorized by the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955.4° When objectives of the 
Reserve program are achieved, there 
will be organized and trained units in 
or available to potential disaster areas 
throughout the United States. This 
will provide on-the-spot leadership and 
stability in organizing emergency meas- 
ures at the scene of a disaster. 

The National Guard has traditionally 
performed such a role. It has a long 
and outstanding record of professional 
military support and response to the 
control of disaster situations. Reserve 
units under appropriate circumstances 
could be similarly employed. 

The training of Reserve Forces units 


TABLE 2—New PROCUREMENT ‘ACTIONS OF 
$10,000 on MORE AWARDED AS A RESULT OF 
PREFERENCE AUTHORIZED BY DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION ORDERS VII-4 AND 
VII-7 As or APRE 15, 1956 


- (In thousands of dollars) 





sums |] NOWBEROF | Yous op 

California. ....... 55 $ 2,709 
Connecticut. ..... 50 12,224 
Massachusetts. ... 89 7,350 
New Jersey....... 45 11,892 
New York........ 24 2,050 
Oregon. ......... H 30 
Pennsylvania..... 44 3,910 
Rhode Island. .... 12 1,568 

Total*....... 320 $41,742 


? Detail may not add to totals owing to 


' rounding. 


19 Public Law 305, 84th Congress. 
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lends itself to employment in mass feed- 
ing, medical support, field engineering, 
first aid, and sanitation, all of which 
are urgently needed when disaster 
strikes. Their work in disaster relief 
furnishes firsthand the best practical 
training for meeting the demands that 
‘may be thrust upon them in the event 
of an enemy attack on the United States. 
In addition, these Reserve units can 
provide military experience for predis- 
aster emergency planning by local ci- 
vilian disaster units. f 

The Reserve Forces are only one 
component of the military potential 
that is available to come to the assist- 
ance of the nation whenever and wher- 
ever disaster strikes. In their entirety 
the Armed Forces are as vital to the na- 
tion in combating natural disaster as 
they are in defending against enemy at- 
tack. The Armed Forces are proud of 
the help they have given in the past 
and, as always, stand ready to respond 
if needed in the future. 


SALIENT PorNTS IN REVIEW 


In summary, these salient points 
should be noted: 

1. The Armed Forces, which are or- 
ganized, trained, and equipped to de- 
fend the national way of life against ag- 
gression, are ready to provide military 
assistance to civil authority when the 


overruling demands of humanity com- 
pel immediate action. 

2. Upon the declaration of a major 
disaster by the President the Armed 
Forces furnish assistance under the di- 
rection of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, through the FCDA Re- 


‘gional Administrator. Normally, this 


assistance is already being furnished 
well ahead of the time a major disaster 
is declared. 

3. The Red Cross and the Armed 
Forces co-operate closely in disaster re- 
lief. Assistance furnished by the mili- 
tary to the Red Cross upon request 
of that organization is reimbursed by 
the Red Cross. Under certain circum- 
stances the Red Cross may purchase 
military equipment and supplies. 

4. The Corps of Engineers has a 
statutory responsibility in flood control. 
During a major disaster this require- 
ment is extended to furnishing addi- 
tional and reimbursable assistance un- 
der the direction of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator. 

5. The improved Reserve program 
will increase the ability of the Armed 
Forces to furnish assistance in disaster 
relief throughout the nation, on a state 
by state and county by county basis. 

6. The Armed Forces are as vital to 
the nation in combating natural disas- 
ters as they are in defending against 
enemy attack. 


Public Health Problems in Major Disasters 
l By L. E. BURNEY 


Abstract: It is impossible to predetermine rigidly the public health problems 
in major disasters or the officia! relief actions to be taken; each disaster presents 
its own characteristics. Good public health organization must, in such circum- 
stances, be able to co-operate quickly with other relief agencies, identify and 
evaluate actual and potential public health hazards, mobilize existing health re- 
sources, take emergency measures to control or eliminate hazards and restore 
public health facilities. -` The co-operative functioning of local, state, and federal 
health agencies is described by the author, and especially the organization and 
work of the federal Public Health Service in disaster operations. The author 
illustrates the functioning of the Service in connection with the outbreak in 1952 
of mosquito-borne encephalitis in the Central Valley of California and the 1955 


hurricane and floods in the northeastern states.—Ed. 


` [T is no easy task to separate from 
the multiple problems of a major 

- disaster those hazards to the affected 
populations that can be defined exclu- 
sively as public health problems. The 
safety of water and food supplies and 
the control of communicable diseases, it 
is true, are readily identified as public 
health problems of extreme urgency in 
certain types of disaster. However, the 
emphasis that has been given to these 
aspects of public health in the develop- 
ment of national, state, and local dis- 
aster relief programs in the United 


- States may reflect rather a tendency to ' 


perceive the health problems of human 
beings under catastrophic conditions in 
terms of the traditional role of public 
health agencies than a thorough evalua- 
tion of the potential hazards to public 
health of all types of disaster, and of 
the substantial federal, state, and local 
public health resources available at the 
present time to cope with such hazards. 


WHAT EMERGENCY PROBLEMS? 


One can visualize, for example, some 
disasters in which water and food sani- 


tation and communicable disease con- 
trol would be of minor concern, if emer- 
gency problems at all. "The major pub- 
lic health problem might be deadly air 
pollution, If one casts a very long look 
back to A.D. 79, one may observe that 
in the famous eruption of Vesuvius the 
majcr loss of life was due to poisonous 
fumes, of which the elder Pliny’ died 
with his fleet at Stabiae some distance 
from the volcano. In the continental 
United States in recent times there have 
been comparable episodes, smaller but 
nonetheless disastrous. In 1929, the 
combustion of X-ray films in the Crile 


Clinic at Cleveland took 125 lives as a 


result of poisonous. fumes. In 1948, 
smog conditions at Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania, took twenty lives and caused 
several thousand disabling illnesses. An 
accident in some types of industrial in- 
stallations today, or in a nuclear re- 
actor in the future, might pose a simi- 
lar public health problem on the scale 
of a major disaster. Such an occur- 
rence might require the full comple- 
ment of organized disaster relief—res- 
cue, evacuation, emergency housing and 


Leroy E. Burney, M.D., Washington, D. C., is Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. From 1945 to 1954 he 
was Commissioner of Health, State of Indiana, and Associate Professor of Public Health, 


School of Medicine, Indiana University. 
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feeding, emergency medical service, pro- 
tection of essential facilities and serv- 
ices, and so on. But the major public 
health problem would not be sanitation 
and communicable disease control 1t 

. would be prompt identification and con- 
trol of atmospheric pollution, emergency 
diagnosis and treatment of severely af- 
fected persons, and protection of af- 
fected populations from further expo- 
sure. 

It appears, then, that public health 
problems in major disasters can no 
‘more be rigidly predetermined than can 
the immediate, specific actions of re- 
sponsible officials on the scene of a dis- 
aster, The characteristics of the dis- 
aster itself determine the problems and 
the actions. It is essential, therefore, 
that public health organization for dis- 
aster relief be geared to accomplish the 
following general purposes: (1) auto- 
matic liaison with all other components 
of organized disaster relief; (2) immedi- 
ate identification and evaluation of the 
present and potential public health haz- 
ards; (3) automatic mobilization of all 
the public health resources that will be 
needed, as determined by the evalua- 
tion; (4) emergency action to control 
or eliminate the public health hazards 
and to protect affected populations from 
exposure; (5) emergency restoration jor 
substitution of basic public health fa- 
cilities and services in affected com- 
munities; (6) evaluation of damage to 
structures and property in terms of ef- 
fects on public health; (7) restoration 
of public health facilities and services 
in disrupted and damaged areas; (8) 
identification of actions needed to avert 
the recurrence of similar disasters; (9) 
evaluation and reporting of disaster re- 
lief activities, in terms of effectiveness 
in protection of public health. 

Whether a disaster is natural or man- 


made, whether it is national, regional, ` 


or local, whether the costs of relief are 
to be deferred by official, quasi-official, 


voluntary, or private funds, there should 
be a public health organization capable 
of fulfilling such purposes. The United 
States is fortunate that its federal, state, 
and local public health agencies have 
been developed to the point that such an 
organization for public health disaster 
relief is in being today. Especially dur- 
ing the past twenty years, our state and 
local health departments have been 
greatly strengthened and their responsi- 
bilities expanded. In many instances, 
the state health authority is responsible 
for all emergency public health and 
medical services in thé governor's civil 
defense and disaster relief organization, 
and the.health officers of many munici- 
palities hold the same position in local 
civil defense and disaster relief organi- 
zations. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Thirty years ago, state and local 
health organizations in most parts of 
the country were not strong enough to 
assume their full responsibilities for pro- 
tecting the public’s health even in dis- 
asters of state or local scope. Very 
often little could be done, or was done, 
until the disaster had wreaked its ut- 
most damage and passed on, leaving the 
organization of relief and public health 
controls to outside agencies. Today, 
every state and territory has a well-or- 
ganized central public health depart- 
ment operating on the one hand in close 
co-operation with the United States 
Public Health Service and on the other 
with local health organizations or local 
governments if no local health depart- 
ment is in existence. The capacities of 
the Public Health Service to assist state 
health departments, both in the nor- 
mal operation of their programs and in 
public health emergencies, also have 
been strengthened and expanded. In 
addition, research activities in the Serv- 
ice have been enormously augmented 
within the past decade, thus implement- 
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ing a growing, intensive search for bet- 
ter methods of coping with old prob- 
lems and for effective means of: deal- 
ing with new or potential hazards in 
disasters occurring in our very much 
altered mid-twentieth century environ- 
ment. l 

A certain type of natural disaster— 
severe and rapidly spreading epidemics 
—was responsible for the establishment 
of most of our state and local health de- 
partments and for the emergence of the 


Public Health Service in the second half ' 


of the nineteenth century as the federal 
partner of the states in combating dis- 
ease, providing a safe and healthful en- 
vironment, and promoting the health of 
'the people. In fact, one might say that 
the Service and many of our state health 
departments “cut their eye teeth" on 
epidemic control and.that their joint 
activities in this field constituted the 
first organized "disaster relief? work in 
the United States. ° 

A century ago, however, state health 
organization was embryonic—in some 
instances, established to function solely 
in emergencies—and the Public Health 


Service was the only -agency capable of . 


putting into the field enough trained 
personnel to.deal with rapidly spread- 
ing epidemics. Today, our state and 
local. health departments bring most 
communicable disease outbreaks swiftly 
under control and contain them within 
their own borders without any assist- 
ance from the Public Health Service. 
If assistance is needed, it may take the 
dorm of expert consultation or of as- 
-signment of specially trained personnel 
to the state health department, with a 
: loan of equipment and supplies. Per- 
sonnel so assigned are under the direc- 
tion of the state health officer, and their 
disposition and use in the epidemic are 
at his discretion. 
Public Health Service co-operation 
with the states in epidemic control has 
been established in law since 1893. The 


concurrent growth in scientific knowl- 
edge of communicable disease control 
and in permanent public health organi- 
zations has minimized the threat of epi- 
demics as natural disasters; but the in- 
creased mobility of the United States . 
population and the lack of effective con- 
trol measures for some diseases, espe- 
cially those due to viral infections, re- 
quire continued vigilance, readiness, and 
teamwork on the part of our federal, 
state, and local public health organi- 
zation. ; 

‘Mutual experience and a simple ad- - 
ministrative mechanism have made it 
possible for the Public Health Service 
and the state health departments,. co- 
operating with local health agencies, to 
establish a national network of public 
health teams ready to go into action 
for the protection of public health in 
any type of disaster. The same public 
health organization is at the disposal of. 
national and state disaster relief agen- 
cies through whatever channels may be 
available in a given situation. 


PUBLIC HEALTH RESOURCES FOR 
DISASTER RELIEF 


The federal law which makes it pos- 
Sible for the Public Health Service and 
the states to maintain this national or- 
ganization for public health disaster re- 
lief is the Public Health Service Act of 
1944. Among many other provisions 
affecting the nation's health, the follow- 
ing three authorizations in this act are 
applicable: 

First, the Service is authorized. to 
maintain a Commissioned Reserve; that 
is to say, to commission individuals 
skilled-in the several specialties of pub- 
lic health work who shall be subject to 
call to active duty for training or service. 

Second, the Service is authorized to 
provide direct assistance to the states in 
any type of emergency affecting health 

`1 Public Law 410, 78th Congress. 
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and sanitation beyond the resources of 
the states. 

Third, the Service is directed to pro- 
mulgate and enforce foreign and inter- 
state quarantine regulations as a means 
of preventing or controlling the spread 
of communicable diseases from state to 
state or from foreign countries into the 
United States. 


The Commissioned Reserve 


The Commissioned Reserve offers 
many advantages in the development of 
disaster relief activities. Through this 
simple mechanism, the Public Health 
Service can promptly supplement its 
Regular Commissioned Corps and other 
technical staff by calling to active duty 
in a disaster area Reserve Officers who 
are resident in the area or ‘nearby and 
assigning them to the state health de- 
partment concerned. The same mecha- 
nism makes it possible to bring to- 
gether groups of personnel, both those 
employed by the Service and those in 
outside agencies, for training in the 
newest public health techniques that 
may be applicable in all types of dis- 
astet. a". 

During the past three years, the Com- 


missioned Reserve of the Public Health. 


Service has been expanded to a preseht 
strength of 2,436 as of July 1, 1956. 
Many of these Reserve Officers are staff 
members óf state and local public health 
departments who have long held reserve 
commissions in the Service. In recent 
years, however, the major effort has 
been to recruit physicians, engineers, 
sanitarians, and other personnel from 
industrial establishments, universities, 
and private practice. Special training 
courses in basic procedures for epi- 
demic and disaster relief, as well as ad- 
vanced training in public health civil 
defense problems, have been organized 
and more than 3,000 public health 
workers, including 720 Commissioned 
Reserve Officers, have received at least 


a minimum of training in these pro- 
cedures. 


Regular PHS personnel and emergency 
action 


The permanent staff of the Public 
Health Service, of course, is immedi- 
ately available in the event of a serious 
outbreak of disease or other type of dis- 
aster. At headquarters in Washington, 
a Health Emergency Planning Office in 
the Office of the Surgeon General serves 
as the focal point for all emergency ac- 
tivities. This office maintains continu- 
ous contact with the Bureau of State 
Services and its Division of Sanitary 
Engineering Services, Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center at Cincin- 
nati, and Communicable Disease Center 
with headquarters at Atlanta, and with 
the nine Regional Medical Directors 
who are in charge of all field personnel 
of the PHS in their respective regions, 
covering the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and’ the 
Virgin Islands. In the event of dis- 
aster, the Regional Medical Director or 
his designated representative becomes 
the immediately responsible official for 
Public Health Service activities. 

The Public Health Service has avail- 
able for emergency assignment to af- 
fected areas the following categories of 
personnel: (1) medical and nursing per- 
sonnel to- assist in emergency medi- 
cal care and control of communicable 
diseases; (2) engineers, entomologists, 
sanitarians, laboratory technicians, and 
related personnel to assist in maintain- 
ing adequate and safe supplies of water 
and food, safe disposal of wastes result- 
ing from the disaster, as well as nor- 
mal refuse disposal, and control of in- 


.sects and rodents; (3) epidemiologists, ' 


bacteriologists, chemists, and other labo- 
ratory specialists to investigate out- 
breaks of communicable diseases and 
other widespread illnesses, to determine 
effective procedures for controlling the 
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disease or cause: of illness, and, if neces- 
‘sary, to carry out such procedures; (4) 
public health wisterinarians to investi- 
gate and deterrniine the means necessary 
to curtail disezises of animals affecting 
the health of people. 


PHS hospitals .and clinics 


In addition, the Public Health Serv- 


ice maintains a system of hospitals and 
out-patient clinics located in strategic 
coastal and interior cities throughout 
. the country. "These facilities may be 

made available when local medical serv- 
ices and hospittals are overtaxed. Re- 
search staffs of the Service, located at 
the National Institutes of Health, Be- 
thesda, Maryland, and in several field 
stations also may’ be assigned to specific 
activities in severe epidemics or dis- 
asters. y 


Emergency equijvment 


The major 
Health Service for epidemic and dis- 
aster relief, however, are the Communi- 
cable Disease Center and the Sanitary 
Engineering Center. Through these or- 
ganizations, the Service maintains in 
constant readiness emergency equipment 
and materials to supplement the re- 
sources of stalte and local health de- 
partments and other federal agencies. 

For emergency water treatment, the 
Service can pud. into the field truck- 
mounted filtratio n and sterilization units, 
collapsible stor:1g;e tanks, trailer-mounted 
heavy-duty chliorinators, pumps, hypo- 
chlorinators, trir:k-mounted electric gen- 
erators, and rmotor-drying 'equipment. 
The necessary .stupplies of chemicals are 
also available. l 
. The control of disease-carrying in- 


sects and roderts requires power equip- : 


ment for spraying. The Service has 
such equipment mounted on trucks and 
aircraft, as well as hand sprayers and 
dusters. Supplies of insecticides and 
rodenticides whrich are difficult to ob- 


enters of the Public. 


tain commercially on short notice are 
also stocked routinely for use in emer- 
gencies. 

Mobile laboratories for. the detection 
of water pollution and for the diagnosis 
of infectious diseases also are valuable 
facilities in emergencies. -The Public 
Health Service maintains seven mobile 
laboratories for detection of water con- 


.taminants and one for detection of dis- 


ease organisms. 
All types of emergency equipment, in- 


. cluding various types of field vehicles 


adapted for use on or off highways, 
are based at strategic points. Cur- 
rently, the base areas are located in cer- 
tain southeast, southwest, and mountain 
states where distances are long and the 
resources of large metropolitan areas 
are not available. 


FEpDERAL-STATE PUBLIC HEALTH TEAM 


It should be understood that the total. 
Public Health Service resources in per- 
sonnel, facilities, equipment, and sup- 
plies merely supplement those of the 
states and local communities which, in 
sum, constitute the major national re- 
sources for public health disaster relief. 
How does this federal-state team for 
epidemic and public health disaster re- 
lief perform in:action? Several recent 
episodes come to mind as illustrations. 


Encephalitis epidemic in California. 


In 1952, there occurred a severe out- 
break of mosquito-borne encephalitis in 
the Central Valley of. California. No 
one ever thoüght of it as a disaster, 
but in terms of deaths and illnesses and 
of the area affected, the effect of the 
encephalitis epidemic exceeded that of 
many recognized disasters. 

Western equine encephalitis is a virus 
disease of man and horses and is trans- 
mitted by a specific mosquito, Culex tar- 
salis. Before the outbreak was curbed, 
49 persons had died of the disease and 
747 additional cases had been reported. 
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California’s excellent state health de- 
partment was alert to the threat of an 
outbreak, since its entomologists had 
predicted an unusual prevalence of the 
mosquito because of the unusually long 
rainy season in the affected areas. 

Doctor Wilton L. Halverson, then 
State Health Officer, acted promptly 
and decisively. He first obtained from 
Governor Warren an emergency fund of 
$250,000 to step up mosquito control 
work in the affected area. And on the 
same day, in his own words: 


I called by long distance telephone the Sur- 
- geon General of the Public Healgh Service, 
informed him of the situation and re- 
quested aid in epidemiological studies in 
order to devise better ways to control this 
disease which strikes at random over vari- 
ous parts of the country. Within half hour 
of this call, I received word from the Com- 
municable Disease Center . . . that the re- 
quest was fully granted; and by the follow- 
ing Tuesday, twenty-two physicians, veteri- 
narians, engineers, and entomologists had 
actually reported for duty and were as- 
signed to assist local physicians and hos- 
. pitals in studying and controlling this dis- 
ease. : 


The area of action of these federal- 
state-local teams was a 465-mile stretch, 
comprising twenty counties. The work 
was carefully co-ordinated and con- 
ducted by local mosquito-abatement dis- 
tricts and health departments, or, where 
none existed, directly by the state health 
department. Approximately five hun- 
dred individuals worked intensively for 
two months—not only to bring this 
“natural disaster” to an end but to 
avert its recurrence. . 

The technique devised for this par- 
ticular situation may be applicable in 
similar outbreaks involving mosquito- 
borne diseases for which no éffective 
immunization is available. A “barrier 
band," one-quarter mile wide, was 

' thrown around more than three hundred 
- towns and cities and these “bands” were 


heavily treated with residual insecti- 
cides. This was to prevent the move- 
ment of mosquitoes from rural areas 
into towns. Aerosol sprays were ap- 
plied periodically on a routine plan over 
the cities and towns. Breeding places 
of Culex tarsalis were inspected and 
eliminated or treated. Six field zones 
were established for intensive mosquito 
abatement in areas surrounding the 
towns. In addition, fowr teams consist- 
ing of medical and veterinary personnel 
were stationed at field locations. Their 
main responsibility was to learn as 
much as possible about the disease in 
man and animals, but they also assisted 
in the diagnosis of cases. 

A remarkably comprehensive and 
sound approach to this "natural dis- 
aster" was formulated quickly and as 
quickly followed up. It was designed 
to curb the outbreak and to learn more 
about the disease itself. The intricate 
and baffling epidemiology of infectious 
encephalitis, as well as its impact on a 
community, makes it comparable with 
certain other virus diseases such as 
poliomyelitis. To quote Doctor Halver- 
son again: “Federal, state, and local 
health workers teamed up and did the 
job which needed to be done in a man- 
ner which I believe did credit to public 
service.” 

I have given special attention to this 
episode because. it so clearly illustrates 
the need for continuous, permanent, 
well-trained, and well-organized staffs— 
not only for the norrnal protection of 
public health, but also for emergency 
action in peacetime or in war. It also 
illustrates the value of a simple admin- 
istrative mechanism for bringing the 
right kind of expert help to the affected 
area at the right time. 


Epidemic Intelligence Service 


The PHS operating unit for epidemic 
assistance is the Epidemic Intelligence 
Service of the Communicable Disease 
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Center. Organized in 1951, this branch 
provides epidemiologists and related spe- 
cialists on request to assist the states 
in combating epidemics, including those 
that may occur in the course of major 
disasters. Of equal importance is the 
accumulation in the PHS of informa- 
tion on outbreaks of- unusual diseases, 
often difficult to identify, as well as on 
unusual outbreaks of more common dis- 
eases. In conection with this intelli- 
gence service, laboratory diagnostic tests 
may be performed by the Communicable 
Disease Center or by collaborating labo- 
ratories equipped. to perform such tests. 
Services of this type were intensified 
in 1955, and a special unit was set up 
to provide in co-operation with, the 
states complete epidemiologic informa- 
tion on poliomyelitis in relation to use 
of the Salk vaccine. The significance 
of such teamwork between the Public 
Health Service and the states is en- 
hanced when one considers the possible 
necessity for very rapid identification 
and control of artificially stimulated 
epidemics in connection with biological 
warfare. i 


Northeastern states floods, August 1955 


In the types of natural disaster most 
familiar to the American public, such 
as floods, hurricanes, and tornadoes, it 
has become increasingly evident that 
emergency public health services must 
be brought into action with the onset of 
danger and continued until all such 
services have been restored to normal. 
In addition, many special hazards to 
health must be recognized promptly 
and dealt with. The hurricane and 
floods in the northeastern states in Au- 
gust 1955 present a useful lesson in how 
these emergency health needs may be 
met. 

The violence and destructiveness in 

‘lives and property of the 1955 hurri- 
cane and floods have been widely re- 
-ported. There were radio and tele- 


graphic warnings: on the morning . of 
August 19, but it would appear that 
little or no preventive action was taken. 
When the disaster actually struck, com- 
munications failed and an accurate 


_evaluation of the situation was not made 


until after the damage was done. Res- 


_cue and evacuation, the first and most 


essential components of disaster relief, 
had to be improvised by local communi- 
ties with such on-the-spot help as they 
could obtain from state and national 
personnel in the area. 

Disaster relief, in terms of action on 
the parę of federal agencies and the- 
national headquarters of the American 
National Red Cross, was essentially 
postdisaster operations. By August 21, 
however, state, regional, and national 
contingents were in action. In Penn- 
sylvania, for example, the state health 
department had 55 sanitarians, drawn 
from other sections, in the flooded areas 
of that state. i 

Between August 20 and August 26, 
the PHS dispatched forty-five officers to 
the affected areas, the majority of whom 
were assigned to state health depart- 
ments. Several of these officers served 
as liaison on behalf of the health depart- 
ment with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and the Army Corps of 
Engineers. Others were assigned to the 
FCDA to appraise the damage to com- 
munity health facilities and determine 
priority needs in cleanup operations; . 
still othérs were assigned to the Ameri- . 
can National Red Cross to appraise the 
damage to residential structures as a 
basis for determination by the Red: 
Cross of cash allowances for the reha- 
bilitation of private homes. 

Most of the PHS personnel on dis- 
aster relief duty, however, worked di- 
rectly in the field as members of state 
health department staffs. Their activi- 
ties illustrate the wide range of sani- 
tation problems that such a disaster 
commonly presents. Water, milk, and 
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food supplies in a large area had to be 
checked for safety. Safe water supplies 
had to be made available through emer- 
gency chlorination or filtration, or by 
the importation of drinking water in 
tanks. “Boil water” notices had to be 
posted. Raw milk supplies had to be 
diverted from damaged pasteurization 
plants to undamaged plants. Large 
quantities of contaminated foods had to 
be disposed of. The removal of debris 
and the maintenance of satisfactory 
sewage and refuse disposal constituted 
the chief problems confronting ' health 
officials in the wake of the floods. The 
control of flies and rodents in flooded 
areas after the water receded, as well as 
at dump areas where debris was be- 
ing taken, also required such sanitation 
methods as spraying, burning, and land- 
fill operations. 


LIAISON ACTIVITIES IN NATIONAL 
AGENCIES 


The co-ordination of national agencies 
and the administration of federal finan- 
cial assistance to -communities affected 
by severe disasters are provided in the 
Federal Disaster Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 875). This law may not be in- 
voked, however, until the President has 
declared that a major disaster exists. 
Under these conditions, the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration is respon- 


sible for co-ordinating the activities of ` 


all federal agencies in the disaster area, 
for reimbursement of certain expendi- 
tures of federal agencies, and for the 
certification of federal financial assist- 
ance to affected communities. 

Various federal agencies and the 
American National Red Cross have 
made formal agreements as to their dis- 
aster relief responsibilities and, in many 
instances, permanent liaison is main- 
tained. The Public Health Service, for 
example, maintains liaison with all 
branches of the armed services so that 


ment. 


: arrangements can be made promptly for 


the transportation of equipment and 
supplies into disaster areas. Through 
these arrangements emergency equip- 
ment or critical supplies can be allo- 
cated either from the Public Health 
Service or the nearest military installa- 
tion. 

For many years, the Public Health 
Service and the American National Red 
Cross maintained close working rela- 
tionships during disaster relief opera- 
tions. In 1953, a formal understanding 
was developed and subscribed to by 
both agencies for continuous planning 
and co-operation in the event of natu- 
ral disasters. 

The President has directed federal 
agencies to make suitable plans and 
preparations for carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities in anticipation of a major 
disaster. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration have de- . 
veloped such plans and procedures, in 
which the Public Health Service plays 
a major role on behalf of the Depart- 
These procedures provide for (1) 
interchange of information and continu- 
ing liaison between DHEW and FCDA, 
both at national headquarters and in the 
field; (2) accurate and prompt informa- 


. tion to the public on DHEW activities 


relative to the disaster; (3) co-ordina- , 
tion of .DHEW disaster activities with 
state and local efforts and those of other 
national agencies; (4) delegation of au- 
thority by FCDA to DHEW to under- 
take specified disaster operations and 
reimbursement by FCDA for services 
and facilities provided by DHEW un- 
der such delegations. 

Additional plans and procedures Rave 
been developed within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
assure prompt activation of its many 
regional and field organizations for dis- 
aster relief. The regional offices of the 
Department, located in nine strategic 
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cities of the United States, are respon-._ 
sible for the direction and co-ordination 
of all disaster assistance provided by 
the Department to the states. Hence, 
the Regional Medical Director of the 
Public Health Service becomes the com- 
manding officer for the Service's dis- 
aster relief activities in any given re- 
gion. All assignments of personnel and 
allocation of equipment and supplies are 
made with his approval. He may draw 
on any part of the Public Health Serv- 
ice for àssistance to disaster areas. 

Regional offices of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have 
developed plans and procedures which 
provide for (1) interchange of informa- 
tion with the appropriate FCDA re- 
‘gional office regarding existing or threat- 
ened disasters, including requests for 
assistance“from the states; (2) prepara- 
tion of inventories of manpower, equip- 
ment, and supplies available for use in 
disasters, which are supplied in sum- 
mary form to the FCDA regional office; 
(3) exchange of directories of key re- 
gional and field personnel of. DHEW 
and FCDA; (4) definition of geographi- 
cal areas covered by DHEW regional 
offices and of their operating responsi- 
bilities; (5) operating procedures hav- 
ing sufficient flexibility to cover all 
types of disaster. 

In some parts of the country, state 
and local governments have adopted 
plans for mutual aid in the event of 
disaster. In such instances, the state 
and.local health departments will be in- 
volved in rescue, emergency medical and 
hospital care, housing, and mass feed- 
ing, as well as in the sanitation and pre- 
ventive health operations. As state and 
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local disaster relief programs and staffs 
gain more experience in planning and 
action, there is no doubt that additional 
mutual aid plans will come into being. 
Reports by Public Health Service per- 
sonnel assigned to disaster duty fre- 
quently document the greater efficiency 
of relief activities in those areas where 
advance planning, systems of mutual 
aid, and full-time local health depart- 
ments have been in existence. 

` We have not yet arrived at the stage 
when the preventive philosophy of pub- 
lic health can be applied to all types of 
disasters. Prevention, however, should 
be the aim of disaster relief activities. 
At present, disasters caused by tor- 
nadoes, fires, earthquakes, and explo- 
sions seem to strike without warning, 
so that there is little or no opportunity 
for protective action. In most instances, 
however, warning of approaching dan- 
ger from hurricanes and floods can be | 
given. Every threat of danger and 
every disaster—whether local, regional, 
or national in scope—should be used as 
a training exercise in the efficacy of our 
national, state, and.local planning for 
disaster relief. Reports by the respon- 
sible officials at each level of govern- 
ment should be co-ordinated into one 
report of the specific disaster, and this 
report should be studied critically by 
the same officials with the serious inten- 
tion of determining those components of 
disaster relief that need improvement, as. 
well as those that operate satisfactorily. 
Only by such critical evaluation of exist- 
ing plans and operations can we build a 
nationwide network of teams capable of 
meeting the modern threats of natural 
and man-made disasters. 


How a State Prepares for Disaster 


By Wurm L. McG 


Abstract: The State of Texas leads the other states of the nation in the num- 
ber of major disasters: it is first in tornadoes and devastating floods and second 


in hurricanes. 


This article describes how Texas, under its Civil Protection Act 


of 1951, without setting up an independent state agency, has gone about mobiliz- 
ing and utilizing the resources of the state in time of major disaster. : The 
“Texas Plan" is discussed in detail and attention paid in particular to its cost 
and financing, the planning of disaster relief, preparedness, and training.—Ed. 


HE Texas Civil Protection Act of 
1951 grants necessary powers to 
state and local governments to cope 
with emergencies threatening life and 
property within the state, and charges 
the Governor with the duty of providing 


for "the organization and co-ordination 


of a program of civil defense and disas- 
ter relief adéquate to protect life and 
property in this State in case of natu- 
ral disaster, enemy action, or the threat 
thereof.” + 
In practice, the act is taken as au- 
thority for state and local governments 
to conduct training in disaster prepared- 
' ness and the techniques of survival and 
to co-ordinate action of government and 
private agencies and individuals in time 
of disaster caused by explosion, wide- 
spread fire, falling aircraft, wrecks, tor- 
nado, hurricane, flood, and enemy ac- 
tion. These are considered ‘situations 


requiring joint action of several agen- - 


cies and groups and do not include such 
“emergencies” as highway accidents, 
public health needs, and similar mat- 
ters which are the responsibility of in- 
dividual departments and agencies of 
“government. 

This act formalized a long-existent 

1 Texas Civil Protection Act, Chap. 312, p. 


531. General and Special Laws, 52nd Legis- 
lature of Texas, Regular Session, 1951. 


practice of providing through the regu- 
lar staff of the Office of the Governor 
the action required to mobilize and uti- 
lize state resources in time of major-dis- 
aster. In such situations-as that caused 


by the Texas City explosion, a repre- 


sentative of the Governor maintained 
close liaison with the several depart- 
ments of state government more largely 
concerned and with the Red Cross, and 
served as the co-ordinating agent for 
these operations. 

In the past ten years, 215 natural 
disasters have occurred in Texas in 
which 979 people were killed, 5,345 
were injured,? and a property loss of 
$265,820,100 was sustained. The in- 


` sured loss from fire in Texas in 1955 


was $32,472,785 dollars, representing an 
economic loss of over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Five hundred Texans are 
killed by fire each year—80 per cent of 
them women and children.* These sta- 


? Report from Ralph Husted, State Liaison 
Officer, American National Red Cross, “Red 
Cross Disaster Statistics." 

3 Telephone interview with Richard D. W. 
Blood, State Climatologist, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Weather Bureau, Austin, Texas, . 
August 20, 1956. This figure covers property 
losses from January 1, 1946, to December 31, 
1955. 

*'Telephone interview with Eugene Sanders, 
Fire Insurance Commission, Austin, Texas, 
August 20, 1956. 


William L. McGill, Austin, Texas, is State Co-ordinator of Defense and Disaster Re- 
lief of Texas and Past President of the National Association of State and Territorial Civil 


Defense Directors. 
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- tistics illuminate the questionable honor 
Texas holds as first in the nation in the 
number of all major disasters, first in 
tornadoes, second in hurricanes, and 
first in devastating floods.* 

The size of the state—an area of 
271,401 square miles—and its great di- 
versity of natural conditions make in- 
evitable a wide variety of hazards and 
disaster potentialities. Its significance 
to the military. and economic might of 
the nation also makes the state an area 
of particular interest to the country's 
enemies in the divided world of today. 


TuE Texas PLAN 


Civil defense and disaster relief ac-. 


tivity in Texas on the state level is 
handled through the Division of De- 
fense and Disaster Relief, created un- 
der the authority of the Texas Civil 
Protection Act of 1951,9 notable as one 
of the few.pieces of major legislation 
ever adopted by a unanimous vote in 
both houses of the legislature. Though 
the Division of Defense and, Disaster 
Relief has round-the-clock availability, 


it does not operate as an independent. 


state agency but functions by combin- 
ing the facilities and activities of all 
agencies of state government able to 
contribute to the joint effort. It is an 
integral part of the Governor's Office, 


š Wiliam L. McGill, *Federal-State-Local 
Government Relationship in Disaster Relief,” 
Speech April 16, 1954, to the Annual Con- 
vention of the Southwestern Social Science 
` Association, Dallas, Texas, April 16, 1954. 

6 House Bill 784, passed by the:52nd Legis- 
lature, Regular Session, and signed into law 
by the Governor on June 1, 1951. 
27, 1953, the act was amended by Senate Bill 
352, which further defined the authority of 
the state to accept gifts, grants, or loans for 
purposes of civil defense and disaster relief, 
and to use, allocate, and distribute such items 
directly or to political subdivisions of the 
state. This amendment was a result of the 
emergency created by the Waco and San An- 
gelo tornadoes of that month. 


On May ~ 


and the Governor—acting through his 
appointed State Co-ordinator of De- 


‘fense and Disaster Relief—is the di- 


recting head of the civil defense ac- 
tivity.” : 

The basic concept of this type of plan 
—a government operation by co-opera- 
tion—is .to bring together all the re- 
sources of the state government in a 
unified, integrated organizational pat- 
tern rather than to establish an entirely 
new department of government. Sucha 
plan is not only more economical but 
more effective and functional than the 
creation of a new state agency, which 
involves competition for the state tax 
dollar, training of new personnel, and 
danger of duplication in governmental 
functions. If the full possibilities of the | 
plan are realized in Texas, the services 
of all 32,000 state employees can be uti- 
lized in case of necessity for civil de- 
fense and disaster relief duty. 


OPERATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Operationally, the state departments 
directly concerned with the protection 
of the public safety form the State Civil 
Defense Council, although state law au- 
thorizes the participation of all state 
agencies in this combined operation if 
the need arises. The State Civil De- 
fense Council includes the State Co- 
ordinator of Defense and Disaster Re- 
lief as the Governor's representative, 
and the heads of the Departments of 
Public Safety, Public Welfare, Civil 
Aviation, Health, Fire, Highways, the 
Railroad Commission (Transportation), 
the Employment Service (Manpower); 
the Adjutant General; state consultants - 
on engineering and education; and a 
liaison officer of the American National 
Red Cross, together with a representa- 
tive of the Attorney General of Texas, 
who serves as legal adviser. 

The State of Texas is divided into 
sixteen disaster districts, which parallel 
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. the Highway Patrol Districts as created 
.by the Department of Public Safety. 
The Highway Patrol Captain in each 
district serves as the liaison officer be- 
tween the district and the Division of 
_ Defense and Disaster Relief. Counter- 
parts of all other state departments are 
also found in each of these district or- 
ganizations. 

Under the county judge for the county 
and the mayor for the city, defense and 
disaster relief organizations are estab- 
lished in the political subdivisions of the 
state. Usually, there is a County De- 
fense Council, consisting of the county 
judge and the mayors of incorporated 
cities in ‘the county, which. has a de- 
fense director as its administrative offi- 
cer. In some cities, there is a separate 
co-ordinator for the city. In all, there 
are-159 counties and 300 cities of the 
state with appointed civil defense di- 
rectors. The other counties and cities 
make this a responsibility of some other 
local official such as the county judge, 
the mayor, or.the city manager. 

In the event of disaster, word is 
received by the Division of Defense 
and Disaster Relief through the Public 
Safety liaison, and if the emergency is 
of major proportions, the State Control 
Center in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Safety Building at the capital in 
Austin is activated. Here in the Center 
all communications are received, via the 
Public Safety state-wide radio network, 
and representatives of all agencies mak- 
ing up the State Civil Defense Coun- 
cil are present. District control centers 
have been established in all Highway 
Patrol headquarters, and alternate con- 
trol centers have been designated for 
use if needed. 

Since it is a basic tenet of our system 
of government that all people should 


. help themselves to -the fullest possible ` 


extent, a community suffering from a 
disaster will try to solve its problem 
with the resources and personnel at its 


immediate disposal If these are in- 
adequate, the resources of the State 
Disaster District in which the commu- 
nity is located are immediately offered. 
In the event of a major catastrophe, 
resources of surrounding districts and 
of the state are furnished, with federal 
assistance being requested when the 
resources of the state are exhausted. 
These requests for assistance are made 
through the Highway Patrol Captain of 
the district and are co-ordinated by 
the representatives at the State Control 
Center, who are constantly in touch 
with the situation. 

As a matter of course, arrangements 
have been made for the district control 
centers to co-ordinate mutual aid and 
mobile support and to maintain district- 
wide inventories of emergency resources 
of shelter, clothing, food, and medical 
supplies, and engineering data on all 
communities, together with information 
on all vital industries and facilities. 


FINANCING DISASTER ACTIVITIES 


To carry out its task of co-ordinating 
this activity, the operating budget for 
the Division of Defense and Disaster 
Relief for the biennium beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, was $205,526.7 Other 
state agencies participating in the effort 
finance the activity from their regular 
budgets. Under state law, “in the event 
of war declared by the Congress of the 
United States and in order to permit 
the diversion of sufficient monies . . 
for meeting the emergency needs for 
citizens of the State resulting from such 
war,” ® the Governor has the authority to 
transfer. to civil defense the unexpended 
balances in appropriations for capital 
expenses for all agencies of state gov- 


7 “General Appropriations by the 54th Legis- 
lature, Regular Session,” House Bill 140, p. 88. 

8 “General Appropriations by the 54th Legis- 
lature, Regular Session,” House Bill 140, p. 
209. 
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ernment. The amounts of any such 
transfers, the agency from which the 
transfers were made, and the purposes 
and objects for which transferred 
amounts were used in the civil defense 
and disaster program must be detailed 
in the Governor's message to the next 
session of the Legislature? "The amount 
in the state's budget available for this 


purpose, as of September 1, 1955, was 
$6,496,758 19 


PLANNING AND PREPAREDNESS 


The Division of Defense and Disaster 
Relief, as its prime function, must make 
advance plans for coping with disasters 
and, when the emergency is at hand, 

“must direct disaster relief activity. 
From the beginning, the state plan has 
contemplated the handling by one or- 
ganization of disaster situations result- 
ing from all causes. Therefore, civil 
defense and natural disaster relief ac- 
tivities are directed under the same pro- 
gram. ` 


Warning network 


One of the most important sources of 
disaster preparedness developed in Texas 
in the last few years is the radar storm- 
warning system, which the United States 
Weather Bureau has characterized as 
one of the finest of its kind in the world. 
Surplus radar sets of the United States 
Air Force were converted by the Re- 
. search. Foundation of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas into 
storm-warning apparatus, and installed 
in sixteen Weather Bureau stations 
throughout the state. The cost of 
conversion and installation of each 
set, which varied from approximately 
$10,000 to $12,000 as a result of differ- 
ences in locality and installation prob- 


? Ibid., p. 210. 
10 From statistics furnished by the Legisla- 
tive Budget Board; June 12, 1956. 
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lems, was met by the city or county 
government, in several instances with 
the assistance of private industry and 
.foundations.* Each set is currently 
valued at $100,000. Bulletins of severe 
weather conditions—tornadoes, hurri- 
canes, floods, thunderstorms—are trans- . 
mitted by the Weather Bureau to all 
'stations of the network, and to the dis- 
trict Highway Patrol headquarters for 
transmittal to the state office, and ad- 
vance warnings are issued to' all af- 
fected communities. 

Also:part of the state warning net- 
work. is a state-wide emergency ‘com- 
munications system, including. tie-ins 
with sheriff's and police departments 
and state and private agencies. 

Within the past year, the Ground Ob- 
server Corps has been established in 
Texas, the Air Defense Command of 
“the United States Air Force furnishing 
a liaison officer who remains on duty in . 
state headquarters and, together with 
the State Co-ordinator of Defense and 
Disaster Relief, directs and maintains 
organization of the Corps, including 
1,397 observations posts, 7 filter, cen- 
ters, and 39,000 volunteer observers.?' 
The Ground Observer Corps now co- 
operates with the severe-weather warn- 
ing system and, in turn, members of the 
Texas Highway Patrol assist in plane 
observation. ae 

The air raid warning system of the 
state has 5 key-point warning centers, 
16 disaster control centers, and 285 
local centers. 


Inventories 


A civil defense organization is only 
as strong as its ability to provide rapidly 


11 Texas Defense Digest, Vol. 2, No.9 (Au- - 


gust 1953), p. 1. 

12 Personal interview with Lt. Col. Winton 
E. Matthews, State Liaison Officer, Ground 
Observer Corps, 33rd Air Defense Command, 
U. S. Air Force, on June 15, 1956. 3 
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and easily needed emergency supplies to 
stricken communities. The prime pre- 
requisite to this ability is knowledge of 
where important resources are located— 
their kind and number—and accordingly 
inventories have been made by the state 
of all important resources and supplies 
as follows: (1) An inventory of all fire- 
fighting resources, including personnel, 
equipment, and matériel, has been made 
` and plans for a state-wide system of mu- 


tual aid and mobile support have been. 


completed. (2) Inventories of all hos- 
pital resources and facilities, together 
with all police personnel, equipment, 
and facilities, have been completed, as 
well as inventories of all transportation 
equipment of every agency of state gov- 
ernment and listings of their trained 
personnel. (3) Under the sponsorship 
of the state Aviation Advisory Council, 


inventories have been compiled on all. 


civil aviation equipment, facilities, land- 
ing fields, and personnel, and informa- 
tion gathered as to how aviation per- 
sonnel can be contacted day or night. 

Many private organizations of busi- 
ness, industry, and labor, and profes- 
sional and technical associations have 
agreed to make available their equip- 
ment and facilities and the personal 
services of their staffs when required for 
emergency use.** 


'TRAINING 


"The state realizes that in great catas- 
trophes the forces of the regular govern- 
mental services would not conceivably 
be adequate to handle the situation 
alone. The need of auxiliary aid there- 
fore arises—of citizens who will volun- 
teer for service as auxiliary firemen and 
policemen, nurses’ aides, litter bearers, 
and in many other capacities. These 
auxiliaries will, of course, serve under 

18 A Report to the Honorable Allan Shivers, 


Governor of Texas, Defense and Disaster Re- 
lief publication, July 1952. 


the training and direction of the regular 
agencies of government. To augment 
these citizen volunteers, furthermore, 
every responsible citizen is ‘urged to 
prepare for self-reliance in the face of 
crisis and grave danger. . 

' This philosophy entails the undertak- 
ing of a mammoth training program, not | 
only of auxiliaries but likewise of the 
whole citizen body.’ Endeavoring to 
make a reality of its belief that civil 
defense is everybody’s business, the Di- 
vision of Defense and Disaster Relief 
has had a major interest in the develop- 
ment of these training programs. ` 

It is felt that at least one person in 
every family should take the standard 


. first aid course; that one woman in 


every family should be trained in the 
standard course in home care of the 
sick; that every member of the family 
should learn the simple but essential 
lessons found in such civil defense pub- 
lications as “Emergency Action to Save 
Lives," "Survival Under Atomic At- 
tack,” and “Fire Fighting for the House- 
holder”; that following the organization 
plans of the local defense organization, 
every area of approximately five hun- 
dred people should have a block or- 


. ganization consisting of a block warden, 


a co-warden, an evacuation warden, a 
fire warden, a first aid warden, an in- 
formation officer, a rescue warden, and 
a communications warden; and that this 
neighborhood organization should be 
kept in constant repair, available for 
every neighborhood need and ready to 
work in close association with similar 
groups throughout the community. 
Courses have been established by the 


state for the training of auxiliary po- 
‘lice, and institutes have been held for 


instruction of the state's police person- 
nel, such as the Police Mobilization 
Conferences now being conducted on 
the district level. In these conferences, 
all local police, constable's, and sheriff's 
personnel come together to form and 
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train, under state sponsorship, a joint 
organization for handling the various 
phases of the police function for the en- 
tire district. 

Training schools for fire-fighting forces 
of the state, conducted by the Fire- 
man’s Training School of Texas A. and 
M. College, are continually in prog- 
ress. During the last ten years, 7,181 
students have graduated from thése 
courses, together with 167 students from 
the Texas Rescue Training School course 
given at the. same institution since 
February 1955. 'The Rescue Training 
School is sponsored by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, the state 
Defense and Disaster Relief organiza- 
tion, and the A. and M. College." 

Local government agencies in many 
areas of the state are also sponsoring 
training courses in auxiliary fire fight- 
ing and policing. 

Special institutes were held - in train- 
ing state welfare workers in first aid and 
in disaster relief and, as part of their 
regular instruction, first aid training is 
given all state Public Safety personnel 


and the staff of the Texas Highway De- : 


partment. 

The state Health Department has 
held courses in radiology and in emer- 
gency medical and sanitation services, 
with instructors now trained and avail- 
.able in each target area. Radiological 
monitoring courses have been held by 
various civil defense organizations on 
the local level. Biological and chemical 
. warfare defense training, under the su- 
pervision of the state Health Depart- 
ment, is in progress in each of the nine- 
teen district laboratories serving Texas. 
Additionally, a state-wide organization 
has been formed to cope with the threat 
of biological warfare, and arrangements 
have been made for a state-wide report- 


14 Telephone interview with Chief H. D. 
Smith, Acting Director, Fireman’s Training 
School, A. and M. College, College Station, 
Texas, on August 20, 1956. 


ing system on communicable animal dis- 
eases. . 
Besides training courses on the local 
and state levels, trainees have also been 
sent to the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration Staff College at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and Olney, Maryland, and to 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 


'tion General Instructor's Course offered 


at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

One of the most important means of 
training volunteers.and the local citi- 
zenry has been the first aid courses 
given by the American National Red 
Cross. During 1955, for example, a 
total of 31,476 certificates were issued 
for completion of this standard first aid 
course, as well as 8,896 in the home 
nursing course and 54,568 in water 
safety training.'5 


; : 
PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 


An endeavor in which the Division of 
Defense and Disaster Relief has been 
particularly interested is the develop- 
ment of its public information program. 
Civil defense material has been dis- 
tributed regularly to newspapers and 
radio and TV stations in Texas, as well 
ás to local organizations. The monthly 
information bulletin published by the. 
state office, The Texas Defense Di- 
gest, was begun for general distribution 
throughout the state. Local trade and 
civic organizations have reproduced and 
distributed public information material 
released by the state and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. State and 
local trade magazines have offered their 
services and resources, and many carry 
regular articles on various aspects of the 
civil defense program. Advisory bul- 
letins and executive orders on all perti- 


15From monthly statistical reports fur- 
nished the Division of Defense and Disaster 
Relief by Ralph Husted, State Liaison Offi- 
cer, American National Red Cross. 
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nent phases of the defense program are 
distributed regularly to local defense 
directors. 1 
Manuals and pamphlets covering par- 
ticular fields of civil defense have been 
issued by the Division of Defense and 
Disaster Relief: a welfare service manual 
containing directives governing identifi- 
cation of casualties; an important pam- 
phlet on “Women’s Role in Civil De- 
fense and Disaster Relief," distributed 


to local women's organizations (co-ordi- . 


nated by the State Co-ordinator of 
Women’s Defense Activities), with a 
total membership of approximately two 
million; a manual governing the role of 
youth in civil defense and disaster pre- 
paredness; a state “Plan for Health and 
Emergency Medical Services,” prepared 
in harmony with the national pattern; 
and publications concerning various pro- 
fessional groups such as nurses, dentists, 
and the clergy. In all, some 711,000 
copies of civil defense publications were 
distributed by the Division in 1955. | 
Civil defense films, made available by 
the state office free of charge to local 
groups and organizations through the 
services of the Audio-Visual Library of 
the Texas Education Agency, in 1955, 
were witnessed by over 230,500 people. 


FEDERAL AID IN MAJOR DISASTERS . 


' As indicated throughout this article, 
state and local defense organizations in 
Texas serye as co-ordinating agencies 
not only in the event of enemy attack 
but also in case of natural disaster. 
When the emergency markedly exceeds 
the maximum resources of state and 
local governments, and the President on 
appeal from the Governor has declared 
it to be a “major disaster,” federal agen- 
cies and funds give assistance under the 
co-ordinating directión of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator.9 In the 

16 For procedure under the Federal Disaster 


Act of 1950 (Public Law 875, 81st Congress) 
and Executive Order 10427, dated January 16, 


past four years, Texas has received 
$982,405.24 of federal funds to disburse 
to affected communities for combating 
the results of various natural disasters, 
of which $211,623 went for the Waco 
tornado of May 1953, $12,791.25 for 
the San Angelo tornado of the same 
date, $40,000 for the Orange-Newton 
flood of June 1953, and $717,990.99 for 
the Upper Rio Grande Valley flood of 
June-July 1954. 

In declared major disasters, as spe- 
cifically provided in the Federal Disas- 
ter Act of 1950, the accepted responsi- 
bilities of the American National Red 
Cross continue—organizing and operat- 
ing emergency welfare services; provid- 
ing food, clothing, shelter, and emer- 
gency medical and nursing aid; and 


: conducting and financing rehabilitation 
. programs for families and individuals 


on the basis of need, including the re- 
pairing or rebuilding of homes and the 
providing of household furnishings and 
occupatiónal supplies and equipment. 


DROUGHT AND EMERGENCY AID 
TO FARMERS 


The Division of Defense and Disas- 
ter Relief is concerned not only with 
sudden natural disasters, the main sub- 
ject matter of this issue of THE AN- 
NALS, but also with economic or so- 
called “creeping” disaster. The eco- 
nomic disaster has now assumed such 
proportions, in respect to loss sustained 
by the people: and the economy of the 
state, as to make it an even greater dis- 
aster than many earlier natural disas- 
ters of the sudden-emergency type. 

On June 23, 1953, Governor Allan 
Shivers requested President Eisenhower 
to invoke Public Law 875 for the west- 
ern half of Texas, an area then in its 
fourth year of drought. In some areas, 
the drought had cut farm income as 





1953, see supra, Val Peterson, “Co-ordinating 
and Extending Federal Assistance.” —Ep. 
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much as 65 per cent and lowered real 
estate and land values 10 to 15 per cent. 
-The cotton crops of 1952 and 1953 
ranged from three fourths to one half of 
normal. The wheat crop in 1953 was 
one third of normal.” 

To help alleviate the suffering of 
farmers and ranchers, the federal gov- 
ernment instituted in 1953 the drought 
emergency feed program, which in Texas 
was supervised by the Division of De- 
fense and Disaster Relief with the aid 
and co-operation of various state agen- 
cies. The United States Department of 
Agriculture announced a program of 
buying two million pounds of meat, 
and to make money more readily avail- 
able to farmers and ranchers, the Farm- 
ers Home Administration made avail- 
able under Public Law 875 over seven- 
teen thousand two-year loans, totaling 
$48,591,177 for the period July 1, 1089; 
_ to April 16, 1954,15 

Along with the drought emergency 
feed program, the federal government 
also instituted the emergency hay pro- 
gram. The concépt of the hay program 
was to permit livestockmen and farm- 
ers in designated drought counties to 
purchase hay at prices comparable to 
cost in non-drought counties, funds for 
the program being provided by both the 
federal and the state government. Dur- 
ing the 1953 and 1954 programs a total 
: of $1,334,206.55 was expended.!? 

An allocation of $2,322,000 was 
granted to Texas in 1954 for the de- 
velopment of the emergency wind ero- 
sion control program in the state. 

On the state level, the Governor re- 
quested numerous state agencies to co- 
operate in the drought relief program. 


17 From statistics compiled by the Texas 
Department of Agriculture. 

18 From statistics furnished by the Farmers 
Home Administration, Regional Office, Dallas, 
Texas. 

19 From statistics compiled by the Texas 
Department of Agriculture. i 


He recognized three aspects of. the" ires 
drought problem—the necessity of un-~-. 
dergirding the economy of the farming’. . 


and ranching industries to enable them: 
to withstand the crisis; the need for 
long-range plans for water and soil con- 
servation; and the necessity for alleviat- 
ing human suffering as a result of the 
drought conditions. 

The drought disaster problem has 
been given attention in conferences of 


` various kinds, including the meeting of 


the Governors of Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas with President Eisen- 
hower in Amarillo, Texas, on July 10, 
1953, and the conference for the entire 
Great Plains area held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, in June 1955 on call of Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra. Taft Benson, at- 
tended by heads of various agriculture 
departments and agencies of the states 
in that area. 

In June 1956, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture instituted a new 
drought emergency feed grain program, 
again administered by the Division of 
Defense and Disaster Relief; the possi- 
bility of long-term, low-interest loans to 
farmers and ranchers in the drought 
areas is being worked out with the 
Farmers Home Administration. 


PROBLEMS AND SUMMARY 


Many problems remain to be solved. 
One of these problems which is the com- 
mon experience of everyone concerned is 
that civil defense (taken to.mean steps 


‘necessitated by enemy action or the 


threat thereof) is a new concept to this 
country and one we are reluctant to ac- 
cept. If we do recognize the danger, we 
are apt to think of it as so great that 
no amount of preparation would enable 
us to prevail against it. These public 
reactions have come to be spoken of er- 
roneously as apathy. The problem is to 
convince the people not only that there 
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wt is a danger but that to some extent at 
. least something. can be done about it. 


e “Then by combining civil defense train- 
"ng with preparation for inevitable dis- 


: aster from natural forces and accidents, 

: we give them greater interest and train- 
ing in the techniques of survival and in 
other phases of the task at hand. 

. In sum, the co-operative plan of gov- 
'ernmental operation in civil defense and 
disaster relief; the contribution in pub- 
lic spirit and service which is being 
made by private citizens as they volun- 
teer for work as auxiliaries to govern- 


ment agencies; revival of the pioneer 
Spirit, and with it renewed self-suffi- 
ciency, self-reliance, self-help; and a 
finer concept of neighborliness and ob- 
ligation to the common good—all of 
these things may, we can hope, make 
the effort in which we are jointly en- 
gaged of importance for present needs 
and of significance in strengthening the 
tradition that our system of government 
is indeed an organization of the people, 
conducted by the people, and designed 
to function, in all effectiveness, for the 
people. 


The Flood Peril and the Federal Flood Insurance Act 
of 1956 l 


By Epwiw S. OVERMAN 


Abstract: Floods are the most destructive of natural disasters; the 1951 floods 
in the Southwest caused property damage estimated at two and a half billion 


dollars. 


By comparison, all property and casualty insurance companies pay an- 


nually for losses totaling about one billion dollars, or about twice the average 


annual cost of floods. 


Private insurance companies do not regard flood peril, 


therefore, as an insurable risk. The Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956 is 
designed to fill this gap. It provides for the establishment of a program of in- 
surance, reinsurarice, and loans to assist persons to recover from loss due to de- 
struction by floods. The author analyzes the act in some detail.—Ed. 


HE increasing frequency and se- 

verity of flood destruction during 
recent years have exerted strong pres- 
sure on the government to provide pro- 
tection against the financial losses from 
this catastrophe. The manifestation of 
this public demand for flood coverage is 
the Federal Flood Insurance Act, which 
was approved August 7, 1956. - 

Floods rank first among the causes of 
natural disasters in the United States if 
measured by the amount of human suf- 
fering and the expenditures for relief 
and rehabilitation for individuals and 
families. Moreover, if measured by the 
damage and destruction to the proper- 
ties, facilities, and installations of in- 


dustrial and commercial organizations, 


to say nothing of federal, state, and lo- 
cal governments and agriculture, flood 
peril would exceed all other natural 
causes of disaster. 

The extent of the losses resulting from 
the flood peril may be highlighted by 
two recent examples. The Southwest 
floods of 1951 in Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma caused property losses esti- 


mated at 2.5 billion dollars) Estimates 
of the total physical property loss suf- 
fered by the northeastern states in 1955 
during the floods following Hurricanes 
Connie and Diane have ranged between 
1 and 2 billion dollars.? 

The significance of these figures is 
revealed when they are compared with 
the total losses paid by property insur- 
ance companies for all lines of insur- 
ance in an entire year in the United 
States. The total loss of the Southwest 
flood in 1951 is estimated at 2.5 billion 
dollars. This loss would -be two and 
one-half times the total property losses 
of approximately 1 billion dollars paid 
by property and casualty companies 
each year. On the other hand, per- 

1 This estimate was presented in the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee proceedings as 
reported in the October 13, 1951; issue of the 
Insurance Advocate. 

? From a flood damage summary appearing 
in the September 8, 1955, issue, of the National 
Underwriter. The report also indicated that 
approximately 50,000 families suffered some 
property damage with 1,300 homes destroyed, 


4,800 seriously damaged, and 14,000 substan- ` 
tially aífected. 


Edwin 5. Overman, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is Assistant Dean of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc., the national examining body 
for the C.P.C.U. (Chartered Property Casualty Underwriter) professional designation in 


the field of insurance. 
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haps the average annual flood loss 
would be a more logical figure to com- 
pare with insured property losses. If 
the average annual flood loss in this 
country—estimated at 500 million dol- 
lars—is used in the comparison, annual 
flood losses would be equal to one half 
of the total of all losses for all lines of 
insured property each year in the United 
States. 

Besides the two floods discussed 
above, serious flood conditions have oc- 
curred in other areas throughout the 
United States in recent years. Note- 
. worthy were the losses suífered in the 
Sacramento Valley of California in 1955 
and 1956. Disastrous floods have also 
occurred in the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri river valleys during the past few 
years; indeed, most of the major river 
valleys have experienced flood losses. 
One might conclude, therefore, that there 
is a real need for some form of protec- 
tion against the financial losses caused 
by this peril. 


PRIVATE INSURANCE UNAVAILABLE 


“The traditional position of insurance 
company underwriters is that specific 
flood insurance covering fixed location 
properties in areas subject to recurrent 
floods cannot feasibly be written.” ? 
The flood peril does not meet the ma- 
jor requisites of an insurable risk. 

- In the first place, everyone is not ex- 


posed to this peril in exactly the same - 


way. Floods cause damage primarily 
to property located in lowlands—val- 
leys of rivers and streams.  Insuring this 
peril would result in a problem of “ad- 
verse selection;" because the protection 
would be disproportionately attractive 
to those in the more hazardous and ex- 
posed areas. 
' Another important requirement for an 
insurable risk is that the premium 


3 American Insurance Association, Studies of 
Floods and Flood Damage 1952-1955, p. 3. 


charge must be adequate to pay all ex- - 
pected losses. At the same time, rates 
charged for the coverage must be suffi- 
ciently moderate for the majority of 
persons exposed to the risk to be able 
to afford the insurance. Because of the 
tendency to select against the insurance 
company noted above, the premium nec- 
essary to insure the peril of flood would 
in all probability be prohibitive. 

A third important requisite of an in- 
surable risk which the flood peril fails 
to satisfy, according to insurance under- 
writers, is that the potential loss must 
not be catastrophic. If loss expecta- 
tions from a particular peril are so 
large that they exceed the amount of 
funds which could Be collected in the 
form of premiums, then insurance is 
not feasible. 


SUBSIDY, Not INSURANCE 


The conclusion reached by most in- 
surance company representatives is that 
the flood peril does not measure up to 
the fundamental principles upon which 
insurance is based. The attitude of the 
insurance industry with respect to the 
government’s new flood plan is aptly 
expressed as follows: 


The industry hopes that the word “insur- 
ance” will not be used in the indemnifica- 
tion of flood losses under the Federal Flood 
Insurance Act of 1956. The industry does 
not believe that the writing of specific flood 
insurance covering fixed-location properties 
in areas subject to recurring floods is a 
feasible undertaking for either private in- 
dustry or'for the government and any plan 
which the government develops and puts 
into effect is a subsidy and is not insur- 
ance.? 


*'lThe 2.5 billion dollar flood loss in the 
Southwest in 1951 is equal to the total value 
of the free assets of the property-writing stock 
insurance companies, according to statements 
reported in a House Appropriations Commit- 
tee report investigating the flood problem. 

5 American Insurance Association, "News 
Release,” May 11,- 1956. 
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A spokesman for the insurance industry 
summarized the argument against fed- 
eral flood insurance when he stated: “It 
wil be a damage-reimbursement pro- 
gram that will hit thé treasury when- 
ever you have a serious disaster." 9 

In spite of. the admonition by private 
insurance spokesmen to use the proper 
terminology in describing the nature of 
the benefits of the new government flood 
plan, the act uses freely such terms 
as “insurance,” “reinsurance,” “Disaster 
Insurance Fund,” and “insurance- pre- 
mium.” Perhaps the justification for 
use of such terminology by the govern- 
ment is contained in the safeguards or 
policy limitations described later in this 
paper. These restrictions were incor- 
porated in the provisions of the act in 
an attempt'to establish the program on 
& sound actuarial basis in the future. 
Only time will tell whether or not the 
new plan can accomplish this objective. 


SELECTION OF THE ADMINISTERING 
AGENCY 


In determining the proper govern- 
ment group to carry out the provisions 
of the Federal Flood Insurance Act, 


several federal agencies were considered. ' 


The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion was first discussed, in view of its 
role in the co-ordination of disaster re- 
lief, as provided under Public Law 875; 
it was rejected primarily because it 
lacked the insurance experience neces- 
sary to administer the new program 
properly. y 

The Small Business Administration 
was considered because of its experience 
in making disaster loans at the time of 
the 1955 floods in the Northeast. Al- 
though the granting of disaster loans is 
an important provision of the new flood 


act, it was felt that the insurance and- 


6 From congressional testimony pointing up 
problems of flood damage payments as re- 
ported in the Eastern Underwriter, December 
14, 1951. 
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reinsurance portions of the act were 
even more significant and that adminis- 
tration therefore required an agency 
with this background. 

With the idea of combining this new 
program with already existing disaster 
insurance programs such as federal crop 
insurance, the development of an en- 
tirely new federal agency was discussed. 
The conclusion was, however, that some- 
thing like crop insurance should not be 
divorced from the Department of Agri- 
culture, which is engaged in co-ordinat- 
ing many different programs relating to 
farming. 

Finally, the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency was accepted as the logi- 
cal choice, primarily because of the 
agency's extensive insurance experience 
and because housing is one of the chief 
types of property which will be covered 
under the provisions of the new .flood 


.act. 


Major FEATURES OF THE ACT 


'There are three important types or 
elements of coverage provided under the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956. 
The act is designed to provide a com- 
bination of (1) insurance, (2) reinsur- 
ance, and (3) loans, "in order to pro- 
vide the greatest variety and amount of 
protection against loss to the greatest 
number of affected parties in accordance 
with individual needs." * 

'The act establishes insurance and re-. 
insurance against loss resulting from 
damage to or destruction of real or 
personal property (including property 
owned by any state or local govern- 
ment) due to flood occurring within the 
United States.® 


"Public Law 1016, 84th Congress (Federal - 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956), Sec. 6, p. 3. 

8 “United States,’ when used in a geo- 
graphic sense, means the several states, the 
District of Columbia, the territories, the pos- 
sessions, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 
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The word “flood” as used in this act 
includes: 


any flood, tidal wave, wave wash, or other 
abnormally high tidal water, deluge, or the 
water component of any hurricane or other 
severe storm, surface landslide due to ex- 
cess moisture, and shall have such other 
meaning as may be prescribed by regula- 
tion of the Administrator.® 


The reinsurance provision is designed 
to provide an opportunity for private 
insurance companies to enter the field 
of flood insurance on fixed property and 
yet to protect themselves from excessive 
losses by means of “reinsuring” sub- 
stantial portions of their exposed prop- 
erties with this government agency. One 
of the real sources of reluctance on the 
part of private carriers to insure the 
flood peril would, it is^ hoped, be re- 
moved by the opportunity to shift the 
burden of catastrophic losses to the gov- 
ernment insurance fund through this re- 
insurance provision. 

The provision for disaster loans is de- 
signed to take care of any subsequent 
loss resulting from damage to or de- 
struction of real and personal property 
which may not have been covered by 
insurance or loss which exceeds the face 
value of the insurance carried. . The 
terms of these loans were designed to 
encourage persons who suffer flood losses 
to make use of this provision. By pro- 
viding disaster loans on very liberal 
terms, this provision will tend to help 
persons help themselves recover from 
flood destruction instead of turning to 
direct assistance or other forms of 
charity. To make the interest rate at- 
tractive, the act provides that it “shall 
not exceed 4 per centum per annum on 
the unpaid principal balance.” 1° The 
duration of the loans is also designed 
to encourage persons to utilize this fea- 


9 Public Law 1016 (cited note 7 supra), 
‘Sec. 22, p. 9. i 
10 Ibid., Sec. 5 (b), p. 2. 
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ture of the act. Loans "shall be on a 
long-term basis to the maximum extent 
practicable.” 1: i 


ELEMENTS or “SUBSIDY” 


The major criticism raised by spokes- 
men from the insurance business is that 
the new program is a subsidy rather 
than insurance. The basis for this 
charge is found in Section 7 (a), en- 
titled “Estimated Rates and Fees." 

A schedule of estimated insurance 
rates is to be established from time 
to time and must be adequate, in the 
administrator's judgment, “to produce 
sufficient proceeds to pay all claims for 
probable losses over’ a reasonable pe- 
riod of years." These estimated rates, 
however, are to be used only “as a ba- 
sis for determining the actual fees to be 
paid by the persons insured.” Herein 
lies an element of subsidy: in the new 
program.  Premiums actually charged 
recipients for coverage under the act 
must equal 60 per cent, as a minimum, 
of the particular estimated rate for that 
coverage. Or, as stated in the act, *no 
insurance policy shall be issued for a 
fee less than 60 per centum of such 
‘estimated rate." It would appear, 
therefore, that actual rates charged may 
vary all the way from 60 per cent to 
100 per cent of each estimated rate and 
that the extent of the subsidy in each 
case depends upon how far the actual ` 
rate charged varies from the estimated 
rate. .— 

A second element of subsidy may be 
noted elsewhere in Section 7 (a), con- 
cerning the matter of the expenses that 
are necessary to provide coverage es- 
tablished by the act. Each estimated 
rate must be based on consideration of 
the risks involved but "shall not include 
any loading for administrative expenses 
of the Federal Government under this 


11 Jbid., Sec. 5 (c), p. 3... , 
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Act." ‘Therefore, the actual premium 
rate which a private insurer would have 
' to charge for a given coverage would 
necessarily be higher than the govern- 
ments, because of the item of adminis- 
trative expense known in insurance cir- 
cles as “loading.” 

Another indication of subsidy is found 
im the reinsurance portion of the pro- 
gram. The administrator is directed 
to negotiate with insurance companies 
seeking reinsurance for properties they 
cover against the peril of flood. In 
establishing fees for reinsurance, rates 
must be adequate to produce sufficient 
proceeds to pay all claims for losses but 
“ , . shall not include any loading for 
administrative expenses of the Federal 
Government under this Act.” 1? 


STATE AND FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


July 1, 1959, has been established as . 


the date for states to begin their par- 
ticipation in the federal flood program. 
Prior to that time, the administrator 


shall pay federal funds into a newly. 


created Disaster Insurance Fund in an 
amount equal to. the difference between 
the fees charged for insurance policies 
issued and the amount which would 
have been charged if the estimated rates 
had been applied. After the 1959 date, 
however, each state shall pay from time 
to time into the Disaster Insurance 
Fund an amount equal to one half the 
difference between the estimated rates 
established and the actual.rates charged 


for insurance policies issued on prop-. 


erty in the state. The federal govern- 
ment will then pay the other half of this 
difference, so that in effect a grant-in- 
aid program will be established, begin- 
ning July 1, 1959. 

The wording in the act implies that 
no coverage will be provided to a per- 
son whose property is located in a state 
which does not make its contributions 


| 1? Ibid, p. 4. 
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as outlined in the preceding paragraph. 
Section 4 states that insurance and re- 
insurance against flood may be estab- 
lished, “Provided, that insurance poli- 


'cies.issued under this Act after June 30, 


1959, shall be issued only with respect 
to property in those States which par- 


-ticipate as provided in section 7(a) of 


this Act:?” 13 It will.be interesting to 
see what reaction the various states will 
have to this provision and whether or 
not all of them will comply with it. 


FEATURES DESIGNED TO MEET 
_ CRITICISM 


The plan to write flood insurance by 
the federal government has been op- 
posed by the vast majority of individu- 
als and groups representing the insur- 
ance industry. The principal reasons 
for their objection to this program are 
(1) flood insurance on fixed-location 
property cannot be based upon sound 
insurance principles, (2) the govern- 
ment plan is another encroachment into 
the private domain, and (3) the flood 
peril could be handled ‘better by im- 
proved flood protection and prevention 
and through private charity. 


Toward sound insurance principles 


The argument that flood insurance 
cannot embody the sound insurance 
principles of other forms of coverage 
has already been discussed. The es- 
sence of this argument is simply that 
heavy losses from floods will exceed the 
amount which could be collected in the 
form of premiums. 

In an effort to overcome this objec- 
tion, the act provides a number of safe- 
guards or policy limitations seemingly 
designed to assure that the funds col-' 
lected in the form of premiums will be 
adequate to pay losses. "These policy 
limitations are similar to those em- 

18 Section 7 (a) provides for contributions ` 


by state governments into the Disaster Insur- 
ance Fund as described in this paper. 
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bodied by private carriers to guarantee 
adequacy of their insurance premiums 
to meet expected losses. For example, 
the- use of deductibles is provided in the 
act: 


Each insurance policy issued by the Ad- 
ministrator shall contain a loss-deductible 
clause relieving him from any liability for 
' paying the first $100 of a proved and ap- 
proved claim for loss, plus 5 per centum 
of the remainder.3* 


A deductible feature is also included in 
the loan program under the act. Loans 
may be made only for amounts exceed- 
ing the first $500 of the amount of the 
loss. dE 
In addition to deductibles, maximum 
limits have been placed on policies and 
on the insurance program as a whole. 
The face amount on any policy of insur- 
ance shall not exceed $250,000 per per- 
son. Moreover, the maximum face 
amount for any dwelling unit including 


any structures and personal property . 


connected with it shall not exceed 
$10,000. As far as the program as a 
whole is concerned, the total face 
amount of insurance policies and rein- 
surance agreements outstanding at any 
one time under the act is not to ex- 
ceed $3,000,000,00075 minus the ag- 
gregate amount of claims under insur- 


ance policies and reinsurance agree- 


ments but plus fees collected under ‘the 
act. The face amount of all loan con- 
- tracts outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed $2,000,000,000.7¢ 


14 The amount or percentage of this de- 
'ductible may be larger if the administrator 
deems it necessary in various classes of risk. 

35Section 10 (d) states that this limit may 
be increased with the approval of the Presi- 
dent by further amounts not to exceed 
$2,000,000,000 in the aggregate if such in- 
crease is deemed advisable to effectuate the 
purposes of the act. 

16 This limit also may be increased on ap- 
proval of the President, by not more’ than 
$500,000,000 in any one fiscal year. 
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As a further attempt to preserve the 
solvency of the insurance fund under 
the act, provision is made for the ad- 
ministrator to engage in risk selection. 
He may “issue appropriate regulations 
regarding the classification, limitation, 
and rejection of risks assumed by him 
under authority of this Act."'" He is 
authorized, for example, to restrict in- 
surance on property which was con- 
structed in violation of state or local 
flood-zoning laws. No doubt other spe- 
cific restrictions on certain classes of 
property will develop, since the adminis- 
trator has discretionary powers to issue 
any appropriate regulations concerning 
the selection of risks to be covered by 
the ‘act. 


The government and private companies 


The second major argument advanced 
by insurance company spokesmen against 
the government flood program is some- 
what paradoxical. They are in general 
agreement that private carriers cannot 
provide insurance against the peril of 
flood on fixed property. At the same 
time they object to the government’s 
entry into the field. Their objection is 
based not only on the fact that the flood 
peril is such that it cannot be insured 
properly by any institution. They con- 
tend also that the government’s entry 


'ihto the field marks a step in the move- 


ment toward greater government ac- 
tivity in what has been recognized in 
the past as the private sector of the 
economy. 

Several features of the new act seem 
designed to dispel any thought that the 
government desires to enter this field 
or wishes to remain in it permanently. 
One indication of the government’s de- 
sire to turn over this program eventu- 
ally to private carriers is contained in 
Section 11 (d): š 


17 Public Law 1016 (cited note 7 supra), 
Sec. 9, p. 4. 
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Wherever practicable, the Administrator 
may encourage, by offering suitable rein- 
surance . . . , the issuance by private in- 
surance companies of policies insuring 
against loss resulting from damage to or 
destruction of real or personal property 
due to flood.1? 


Another significant indication of the 
government's attempt to draw private 
companies into the program relates to 
the matter of the face value limits ex- 
plained earlier in this paper. “The Ad- 
ministrator shall use his best efforts to 
encourage private insurance companies 
to undertake the issuance of insurance 
policies covering that portion of the loss 
in excess of the limits” 1° of $250,000 
per person and $10,000 per dwelling 
unit mentioned earlier. The act sug- 
gests that the administrator may seek 
to achieve this end through a program 
of appropriate reinsurance of these ex- 
cess amounts. Thus private companies 
are encouraged to carry this excess in- 
surance on persons and dwellings and 
then obtain protection against serious 
losses through government reinsurance. 
. "Under the loan provisions of the act, 
the loans must be negotiated through 
either a public or private financing in- 
stitution, and the administrator is di- 
rected to guarantee against loss of prin- 
cipal and interest any loan which may 
be made by these institutions to persons 
suffering a flood loss. Direct loans by 
the government may only be made when 
funds are unavailable on reasonable 
terms from private or public lending in- 
stitutions. This is an indication of the 
government’s attempt to bring existing 
institutions into the program without 
creating a government lending institu- 
tion whose funds would compete with 
private funds. 

The act is clear on the matter of the 
government’s entering an area of insur- 


18 Ibid., Sec. 11 (d), p. 5. 
19 [bid., Sec. 11 (c). 
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ance in which private carriers are ae 
ready offering protection: 


No insurance or reinsurance, or loan con- 
tract, shall be issued under the provisions 
of this Act covering risks’ against which in- 
surance is available on reasonable tetms 
from other public or private sources.?° 


Another indication of the govern- 
ment’s desire to co-operate with and en- 
courage private carriers is contained in 
the provision which states: 


The Administrator shall use to the maxi- 
mum practicable extent the facilities and 
services of private organizations and per- 
sons authorized to engage in the insurance 
businéss under the laws of any State in- 
cluding insurance companies, agents, brok- 
ers, and adjustment organizations.?t 


Finally provision is made for the 
administrator to undertake a continuing 
study of greater participation by private 
companies in the programs authorized 
by the act; ?? the intent is to encourage 
private insurance companies to write as 
much of the protection authorized by 
the act as is practicable. The clearest 
Indication of the government's desire to 
relinquish the entire program, however, 
is contained in the following provision: 


The Administrator shall undertake a con- 
tinuing study of the feasibility of having 
private insurance companies take over, with 
or without some form of Federal financial 
support, the insurance programs author- 
ized by this Act.?* 


Encouragement of preventive measures 


The third important argument against 
government flood insurance propounded 
by insurance company spokesmen con- 
cerns the matter of improved preventive 
and protective measures to reduce losses 


20 Jbid., Sec. 12 (a). 
21 Ibid., Sec. 13 (a). 
22 Ibid., Sec. 17 (b), p. 8. 
23 Jbid., Sec. 17 (c). 
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caused by flood. They contend that if 
these means are employed, the balance 
of the losses will be such that they 
can be handled adequately by private 
charity. 

The government’s position in this 
controversy is stated in the ‘“Declara- 
tion of Purpose” of the act: 


Since preventive and protective means and 
structures against the effects of these. dis- 
asters can never wholly anticipate the geo- 
graphic incidence and infinite variety of 
the destructive aspects of these forces, the 
Congress finds that the safeguards of in- 
surance are a necessary adjunct of preven- 
tive and protective means and structures.?* 


"Nevertheless, certain provisions of the 
act are directed toward furtherance of 
these preventive measures. Mention was 
made earlier of the provision which di- 
rects the administrator to restrict insur- 
ance on property constructed in viola- 
tion of state or local flood-zoning laws. 
Another provision is designed to create 
zoning laws wherever they may be 
needed and are not in operation: 


After June 30, 1958, no insurance or rein- 
surance shall be issued. under the provi- 
sions of this Act in any geographical loca- 
tion unless an appropriate public body shall 
have adopted ... such flood zoning re- 
strictions, if any, as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the Administrator to reduce, within 
practicable limits, damages from flood in 
such location.?5 


From the standpoint of flood control, 
perhaps the most significant provision 
of the act is the requirement that the 
contributions of each state to the disas- 
ter funds be based upon the difference 
between the estimated rates and the 
actual fees charged. If a state is suc- 
cessful in reducing the cause of floods, 
the estimated rates would tend to fall 
and thus to approach the actual fees 


24 Thid., Sec. 2 (a), p. 1. 
28 Ibid. Sec. 12 (c), p. 5. 
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charged for coverage under the act. 


.This tendency for the estimated rates 


to equal the actual rates charged would 
cause the state’s contribution to de- 
crease or disappear, since contributions 
are based on the disparity between these 
two rates. 

Many different means are available 
to the states for reducing flood losses, 
and as the Federal Flood Insurance Act 
of 1956 becomes effective greater atten- 
tion is likely to be given to this prob- 
lem of flood control. Moreover, the 
federal government also will probably 
intensify its efforts in this direction. 


Lightening the burden of charity 


The argument that charity can be 
used to provide for many losses from 
floods is perhaps answered by the loan 
provisions of the act. If funds are 
available for extra-long periods at very 
moderate interest rates, many persons 
may be encouraged to help themselves 
instead of turning to various charitable 
organizations for assistance. This pro- 
vision would seem to be a most impor- 
tant one in the light of increasing pres- 
sures on private charity in recent years 
as a result of numerous floods and other 
catastrophes. 


SUMMARY 


. Because of recent flood disasters, pub- 
lic pressure has resulted in the passage 
of the Federal Flood Insurance Act of 
1956. The flood peril on fixed property 
is considered by most insurance special- 
ists to be outside the realm of “insur- 
ance” in the true sense of the word. 
This peril does not meet the principal 
requisites for an insurable risk, and 
coverage through private insurance is 
therefore unavailable. 

In the absence of private insurance 
protecting against flood losses, the new 
act provides for the establishment of a 
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program of (1) insurance, (2) reinsur- 
ance, and (3) loans to assist persons in 
their recovery from loss and destruction 
by flood. The Housing and Home Fi- 
` nance Agency will administer the provi- 
sions of the new act because of its ex- 
tensive insurance experience. 

In order to assure the solvency of the 
insurance funds in the new program, 
provision is made for the states and the 
federal government to make contribu- 
tions in the form of a grant-in-aid. To- 
tal contributions from states and the 
federal government will equal the dif- 
ference between the insurance. rates 
promulgated and the rates actually 
charged individuals for coverage. This 
is an element of subsidy embodied in 
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‘the new program for the purpose of 


guaranteeing that persons who desire 
insurance will be able to afford. cover- 
age. — : : 
Many safeguards have been placed in 
the new act to protect private insurance 
interests against competition by the 
government. If existing insurance is 
available, for example, no insurance, re- 
insurance, or loans may be issued under 
the provisions of this act. Moreover, 


.& continuing study must be made to 


consider means of encouraging private 
insurance companies to enter the field, 
and in fact to take over the entire pro- 
gram from the government, with or with- 
out federal financial support, as soon as 
practicable. 


Pa 
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The Voluntary Effort in Disaster Relief 


By ELLSWORTH BUNKER : 


Abstract: The disaster relief ‘service of the American National Red Cross is 
seventy-five years old. During this period it has engaged in over 6,700 disaster 


relief operations, all financed by voluntary contributions. 


The principles gov- 


erning the work of.the Red Cross in these operations are explained, and a de- 
scription is given of the national, regional, and local structure and functions of 
the organization, which has about 3,700 local chapters; these have first responsi- 
bility for emergency. action but can count on the help and guidance of profes- 
sionally trained personnel from the national organization.—Ed. 


ISASTER is older than the re- 

corded history of mankind. Most 
of us have been brought up on the 
story of the great flood in the Book 
of Genesis. It is probably the earliest 
account of a disaster relief operation 
on record." 
whether Noah’s efforts can properly be 
described as entirely voluntary; an au- 


thoritarian aspect is certainly there. 


Nevertheless, Noah's effort in dealing 


with a great flood is a model of care-. 


ful planning, organization, and effective 
` disaster relief in its successive stages: 
advance warning to the populace, the 
building of the Ark (probably the 
first mass shelter in recorded history), 
evacuation of people by family units to 
a place of safety, and finally reconstruc- 
tion and restoration. 


TRADITION OF NEIGHBORLY 
HELPFULNESS 


The early history of our nation re- 
cords the occurrence of great disasters. 
A century ago Clara Barton (founder 

1 Variations of the story of the great flood 


appear in the history of several ancient peo- 
ples. 


A question may well arise ` 


and first president of the American Red 


Cross) wrote: 


. our southern coasts are periodically 
visited by the scourge of yellow fever; the 
valleys of the Mississippi are subject to 
destructive inundations; the plains of the 
West are devastated by insects and drought, 
and our cities and country are swept by 
consuming fires.? 


We have no account like the chronicle 
of Noah, but can there be any doubt of 
the mutual helpfulness of the pioneers 
who settled this country? In the ag- 
gregate, voluntary help in emergencies 
must be tremendous, the help of one 
neighbor to another; neighboring com- 
munities, each helping the others; groups 
sharing a common faith and interest 
helping members of the group. Such 
help is not measurable, and no record 
of its extent or nature exists. Nonethe- 
less, voluntary effort for the alleviation 
of human suffering is a recognizable 
fact. The impulse to help others is 
basic to both our religious and pioneer- 
ing traditions.. It bas motivated disas- 


?Foster Rhea Dulles The American Red 


Cross: A History (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950), p. 14. 


His Excellency Ellsworth Bunker, Ambassador of the United States to India, was Presi- 
dent of the American National Red Cross from 1954 through 1956. He was Ambassador 
of the United States to Argentina in 1951 and to Italy in 1952-53 and was previously 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the National Sugar Refining Company. 
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ter relief in the past as it stil; ` 
the present. 

In the United States, an organized 
program of disaster relief had its be- 
ginnings, strangely enough, in the move- 
ment to enlist adherence to the Geneva 
Convention, providing for the neutrali- 
zation of aid to the wounded in time of 
war. 'The convention was ratified by 
the major European countries in 1864. 
Although the United States was repre- 
sented unofficially during preliminary 
conferences, the principle of no en- 
tangling alliances was cited by the then 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, 
as a reason for withholding co-opera- 
tion. While the United States was pre- 
pared “to forward all humanitarian ac- 
tion," he stated, its well defined policy 
was one of “holding itself aloof from all 
European congresses, or compacts of a 
political nature." ê 

It was not until 1882 that the Geneva 


Convention was signed by President . 


Arthur on March 1 and approved unani- 
mously by the United States Senate fif- 
teen days later. The strongest and per- 
haps the most persuasive argument fa- 
voring the convention was the proposed 
peacetime role for the Red Cross in dis- 
aster; Clara Barton urged: 


Although we in the United States may 
fondly hope to be seldom visited by the 
calamities of war. .. . In all such cases 
[disaster], to gather and dispense the pro- 
fuse liberality of our people, without waste 
of time or material, requires the wisdom 
that comes of experience and permanent 
organization.* 


"Thus disaster relief became the oldest 
of the Red Cross services, antedating by 
two decades the duty imposed by federal 
statute in 1900. During the seventy- 
five years of its history, the Red Cross 
has served in more than 6,700 disas- 
ter relief operations; all its expenditures 


3 Ibid., p. 14. 
* Dulles, of. cit. (note 2 supra), p. " 
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were derived from voluntary contribu- 
tions. 


; Tae LEGAL BASE: QUASI-GOVERN- 
MENTAL STATUS 


Historically, the American National 
Red Cross was created, so-named, and 
incorporated by special act of the Con- 
gress approved by President McKinley 
on June 6, 1900,° to implement the Ge- 
neva Convention of.1864. The text de- 
fining the principal purposes and duties 
of the corporation has survived in sub- 
sequent acts revising the original char-- 
ter. The following relevant excerpt 
quoted from a study made by Dean 
Sturges of the Yale Law School is a 
carryover: from the original text; the 
only change to date is the duty for pre- 
vention added by the 1905 Act of Re- 
incorporation * appearing at the end of 
the final sentence: 


With respect to peace-time disaster relief 
services the corporation is declared duty- 
bound to “continue and carry on a system 
of national and international relief in time 
of peace and apply the same in mitigating 
the sufferings caused by pestilence, famine; 
fire, floods, and other great national ca- 
lamities, and to devise and carry on meas- 
ures for preventing the same." * 


The nation’s voluntary agency in disas- 
ter relief 


All voluntary organizations operate - 
within the framework: of government; 
it could not be otherwise. Several na- 
tional organizations other than the Red 
Cross have federal charters. The unique 
role of the American National Réd Cross 
derives from the specific charge imposed 
by federal statute to furnish volunteer 
aid in “great national calamities.” Gov- 

5 Prior to that enactment, “the American 
National Association of the Red Cross” had 
been incorporated in 1881 under the corpora- 
tion laws of the District of Columbia. 

8 P.L. 4, 33 Stat. 599. 


7 Wesley Alba Sturges, “The Legal Status of 
the Red Cross”; forthcoming article. 
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ernmental supervision in the fulfillment 
of that duty is implicit in the require- 
ment that the President of the United 
States appoint eight members of the 
Board of Governors, including the prin- 
cipal officer of the Corporation, and in 
the provision for an annual audit of its 
expenditures, and an annual report to 
the Congress of its operations and 
finances. 

Thus, the authority for Red Cross 
activities is federal, deriving from the 
Congress, and is national in scope. “It 
is at once closely associated with gov- 
ernment in the promotion of these ob- 
jectives and independent in organiza- 
tion, wholly supported by private con- 
tributions. It has no counterpart in 
other humanitarian or charitable organi 
zations in this country." ? 

The official status of the Red Cross 
was again recognized by a joint resolu- 
tion of the Eighty-fourth Congress on 
` June 7, 1956: l 


Whereas more than fifty years ago the 
Congress determined that the work of the 
American National Red Cross was of such 
importance to the Government and people 
of the United States and to the preserva- 
tion of the dignity of all human beings that 
provision should be made for its operation 
under such grant of authority and such 
Government supervision as would impart 


official status and thus invite the confidence 


and support of all the people, but that, to 
preserve and safeguard its impartial, non- 


political character, it should carry out its ' 


duties solely by means of the voluntary 
contribution$ of funds and services by the 
people... 9 — 


The concluding paragraph reads: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
extend its greetings and felicitations to all 
the members of the American National Red 
Cross on the occasion of its seventy-fifth 


8 Dulles, op. cit. (note 2 supra), p. 1. 
? House Concurrent Resolution 232, 84th 
Congress (70 Stat. B32). 
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anniversary, express to them its apprecia- 
tion for their services to humanity, and 
urge the continued voluntary participation 
by the American people in the work en- 
trusted to the organization by the Congress 
and the Government.?° 


Service to people in time of emer- 
gency is a shared responsibility. The 
achievements of the Red Cross in the 
field of disaster relief are built on the 
voluntary contributions of many indi- 
viduals, groups, and agencies, too nu- 
merous to mention, working together in 
a common purpose to be helpful. In 
keeping with its mandate, the Red 
Cross will continue to co-operate with 
all volunteers and voluntary groups as 
their central rallying point for united 
and effective performance. 


EVOLUTION OF THE PROGRAM OF 
DISASTER SERVICES 


The program of the American Red 
Cross in disaster is the product of 
experience and adaptations to circum- 
stances rather than of any preconceived 
doctrine. As with any institution, the 
program has been influenced by person- 
alities, but more importantly by chang- 
ing public policy growing out of the 
changing expectations of the population 
and the changing role of government in 
relation to individual need. 

Many elements have contributed to 
its present strength. Of first impor- 
tance is the spontaneous response of the 
American people, motivated by their 
basic impulse to help their neighbors, 
however remotely distant. Next is the 
co-operative, co-ordinated approach un- 
der national leadership vested by the 
Congress in the American National Red 
Cross. Third is its highly decentralized 
operation carried out in the main by 
volunteers in every community through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
No other voluntary effort in our nation 


10 Ibid. 
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has been so well supported and equipped 
to deal flexibly and effectively with the 
complex human problems created by 
disaster, 


Effects of disaster 


Social disorganization and total'com- 
munity involvement are the common 
elements in disaster. It is this aspect of 
disaster that differentiates it from con- 
ditions dealt with by other social wel- 
fare activities. In disaster, suddenly 
the customary machinery of community 
living breaks up. Indispensable means 
of communication are crippled: or an- 
nihilated; food sources are cut off; 
lighting and water systems break down; 
Stores, banks, and industries are closed. 
Government and other community agen- 
cles to which people normally turn for 
protection and safety are disorganized, 
or, because equipped to meet only nor- 
mal needs, are inadequate to the extra- 
ordinary demands of a disaster situa- 
tion. 

At the same time, people are dislo- 
cated from their familiar landmarks: 
homes, jobs, churches, schools, social 
relations. The shock and excitement of 
the disaster, compounded by personal 
loss of loved ones and destruction of 
homes and property, create uncertainty, 
crippling anxiety, loss of self-confidence, 
discouragement, dependence. In short, 
_at the very time when the needs for so- 
cial helpfulness are greatest and most 
acute, the normal protective and ‘help- 


ing processes are inoperative or dis-. 


‘rupted. 

Social disorganization is .directly re- 
lated to the population density of the 
disaster-struck community. In sparsely 
populated communities, the effects of 
disasters are dispersed and consequently 
not so marked. Personal tragedy for 
those affected is just as great although 
general confusion and disruption may be 
less apparent. 
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Economic and social background, 1881— 
1904 


In 1881, when the Red Cross program 
of disaster relief was in its beginnings, 
the family was the basic economic, as 
well as the social, unit of the commu- 
nity. The family farm provided both a 
source of livelihood and security against 
the hazards of unemployment, old age, 
and disaster. In a very realistic sense, 
the family unit was economically self- 
sufficient. Opportunity was limited only 
by individual capacity and effort. The 
prevailing culture attached high value 
to self-reliance and social stigma to de- 
pendence on outside aid. 

For persons unable to work or other- 
wise in need, the concept of relief was 
simple and direct. Problems of hu- 
man need there have always been, and 
charity comes naturally in our Western. 
culture. Broadly speaking, American 
communities provided ways and means : 
for meeting relief needs beyond the 
point where temporary neighborly help 
sufficed. The concept of local responsi- 
bility for relief has endured in the 
America of today. 

When in 1881, therefore, Clara Bar- 
ton undertook practical demonstration 
of the concept of peacetime service in 
disaster that would reach beyond the 
community, there was no blueprint or 
precedent to guide her efforts. No sin- 
gle organization or governmental unit 
was concerned with the problems cre- 
ated by disaster. | * 

In the main, the program followed 
was the collection of relief money and 
supplies, delivered by Miss Barton to 
temporary local committees of inexperi- 
enced persons for actual distribution, 
with adjustments made as Miss Barton 
recognized changing needs. 

'To sum up, in Clara Barton's day the 
American National Red Cross was little 
more than a small volunteer committee, 
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active in disaster with the distribution 
of relief in kind. 


Effect of the changing environment 


Within the past seventy-five years the 
population of the United States has 
more than trebled. Perhaps even- more 
significant than population figures is the 
fact that we have changed from a de- 
centralized agrarian society of small 
communities to an industrial urban na- 
tion. “Industrialization has made, city 
dwellers or suburbanites out of most 
Americans. . . . Today, the farm popu- 
lation is less than a sixth of the total, 
and 2 people out of 3 live in urban 
areas." 1? 

The changing environment, from 
agrarian to industrial and urban, has 


effected marked changes in outlook for: 


many people. Reliance on the family 
farm and individual effort is no longer 
adequate. Problems of human need 
created by factors beyond the control 
. of the individual and the separate com- 
munity and involved with economic 
issues of money, wages, and employ- 
ment have become increasingly com- 
plex. Solution could no longer be found 
in the unaided efforts of the individual 
and his local community. Intensified 
industrialization and mobility of people 
hàve affected public policy, particularly 
the role of the federal government in 
relation to individual need. “Many in- 
dividuals who once looked no further 
than their city hall or State capitol now 
turn toward Washington when problems 
arise. We are doing today as a Nation 


. MIn 1880: total population, 50,155,783; ur- 

ban, 14,129,735 ; rural, 36,026,048. 
tal population, 150,697,361; urban, 96,467,686; 
rural, 54,229,675. In 1956: total population; 
168,091,000; urban and rural not shown.— 
U. S. Census. 

12 The Commission on EET, 
‘Relations, June 1955, Report to the Presi- 
dent jor Transmittal to Congress, June 1955 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office), p. 15. 


In 1950: to- - 
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many things that we. once did as indi- 
viduals, as local communities, or as 
States." 1$ 


Red Cross responsibility in disaster 


Our federal system of divided re- 
sponsibility in relief matters, with pri- 
mary responsibility vested in local gov- 
ernment, precludes complete reliance on 
government for the necessary flexibility 
and freedom of action called for in dis- 
aster. Disasters are no respecters of 
legal jurisdiction, and human suffering 
cannot wait for the relaxation of statu- 
tory limitations and untangling of con- 
flicting or overlapping authorities. While 
it is recognized that government has a 
basic responsibility, the traditional re- 
sponse to emergency in our American 
society has always been, and continues 
to be, self-help supplemented by neigh- 
borly aid. 

'The Congress by federal statute, and 
Presidents by proclamation, have there- 
fore repeatedly distinguished between 
activities operated with public funds in 
disaster and services performed by the 
Red Cross with voluntary contributions. 
In accordance with both the statutes 


"and the proclamations, the Red Cross 


has interpreted its responsibility to be 
that of providing assistance to individu- 
als and families, rather than that of re- 
storing utilities or other facilities or 
services maintained under supervision of 
public authorities. : 


Evolution of disaster ‘services 


It has been said that each generation 
creates its own institutions. The Red 


. Cross program of disaster relief—as it 


operates today—was created by a gen- 
eration deeply concerned with economic 
and social reforms. Significant changes 
in human relations throughout the coun- 
try were evolving in the beginning years 
of this century. Responsibility for re- 
lief was changing from an individual 


18 Ibid., p. 1. 
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affair to a community concern, from the 
bestowal of alms to preventive philan- 
thropy. The charity organization be- 
came the instrument through which in- 
dividuals and groups discharged their 
social responsibility for persons in need. 

The San Francisco earthquake and 
fire of April 1906 was to become a mile- 
stone in shaping the disaster ‘services 
program of today. It followed by one 
year the 1905 Act of Reincorporation 
imposing on the. Red Cross the duty of 
prevention as well as relief in disaster. 
For the first time, the distinctive hu- 
man problems created by disaster were 
identified, and principles of the emerg- 
ing social science applied in planning 
and setting up an organized program.'* 

'The program operated in two distinct 
stages, essentially different in many re- 
'spects and requiring different methods. 
Because these have become standard 
practice under the terms “mass care” 
and “rehabilitation” respectively, the 
philosophy governing the different meth- 
ods should be explained. 

“Mass care" consists primarily in 
meeting the needs common to all peo- 
ple alike, such as food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and emergency medical and nursing 
services. 
are cared for en masse, without fine 
lines of distinction as to their differing 
needs. “Rehabilitation” !? is radically 
different in method, requiring careful 
study of the particular needs of each 
family. and individual. The assistance 
that will restore independence and self- 

14 Ernest P. Bicknell, Pioneering with the 
Red Cross: Recollections of an Old Red 
Crosser (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935), pp. 33-34. 

15 The concept of "rehabilitation" so com- 
mon in'social welfare terminology today had 
its origin in the San Francisco disaster. With 
characteristic modesty, Mr. Bicknell explains: 
“The writer, hard pressed for a single word 
descriptive of a multiple phase of the relief 
-work, introduced the ponderous ‘rehabilitation’ 
since then so widely employed in social work. 


He begs everybody’s pardon. "Will someone 
suggest a better word?”—Zbid., p. 52. 


In a broad sense, the people . 
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support to one family would be useless 
to another. Sympathetic and skillful 
counseling is 6ften as important as the. 
gift of money. The chief purpose is to 
restore the victims.of disaster to normal 
with minimum delay—so far as that can 
be accomplished (some conditions can- 
not be restored and other plans must 
be worked out)—and thereby to con- 
tribute to the recovery of the disaster- 
struck community. l 

The transition from emergency relief, 
given quickly and without question of 
the applicant’s own statement of need, 
tò the more basic measures of self-help 
requiring examination of facts for effec- 
tive planning, necessitated careful inter- 


-pretation then as now. 


Loans as a helping device have long 
been a common practice in certain so- 
cial welfare agencies, governmental and 
voluntary. The Small Business Admin- 
istration,. Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, and Veterans Administration make | 


` loans to disaster sufferers on terms usu- 


ally less onerous than the current com- 
mercial practice. . 
The Red Cross follows the policy of 


.making no loans in disaster: Red Cross 


disaster assistance is given freely as an 
outright grant. This policy grew out of 
the experience with "business rehabili- 
tation" in the San Francisco. disaster, 
where loans were made.9 The Red 


16 This experience as told by Mr. Bicknell: 
“Business rehabilitation could not wait for 
the completion of other relief activities. Ac- 
cordingly a special group centered its atten- 
tion on this subject: The method ... was 
to provide . . . essential tools or stocks of 


.merchandise to enable them (craftsmen and 


small merchants) to become again self-sup- 
porting. . . . But what a storm of criticism 
arose. . . ." A suggestion that "many of the 
people who were asking business rehabilita- 
tion should be quite able after a little while 
to reimburse the relief fund . . . appealed to, 
the büsinessmen in charge and led to a sys- 
tem of rehabilitation loans, in which the bor- 
rower would give his personal, unsecured note 
without interest... ." In due time, repay- 
ment was requested. A few cases reached the 
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Cross has adhered to a fixed policy of 
making no loans in disaster relief ever 
since.!? 


Preventive aspect of disaster relief 


Prevention, as well as relief, of suf- 
fering is an express charge on the Red 
Cross by its federal charter. The im- 
portance of prevention was recognized 
but of necessity relief had priority. In 
a broad sense, the disaster program as 
a whole is prevention at its best. The 
goal of the total program is conserva- 


tion of human resources and prevention 


‘of dependency; although its first ob- 
jective is prompt relief of human suf- 
fering, this is quickly followed by effec- 
tive measures to prevent personal and 
family breakdown resulting from stress 
and hardships created by disaster. Sta- 
tistics can be cited to show the visible 
effects of a disaster, the number of per- 
sons dead and injured, homes destroyed, 
other property lost and damaged. The 


human costs—the invisible effects on. - 


the spirit and self-confidence of people 
—cannot be measured. What happens 
to people who suddenly lose their loved 
ones, who are made homeless, whose 
savings of a life-time disappear, whose 
sources of livelihood are gone? These 
are the indirect costs, the imponder- 
ables. Skilled services guided by pro- 


fessionally trained personnel, along with ` 


essential material assistance, are the es- 
sentials for lasting recovery. 

In summary, an organized program of 
family rehabilitation under professional 





courts. “In every case the juries decided 
against the corporation and these loans, 
amounting in the aggregate to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, were never repaid."— 
Ibid., pp. 51-53. 

17 Disaster relief should be distinguished 
from Red Cross services to the Armed Forces 
and veterans. Loans without interest as well 
as outright grants are made in that service 
where they constitute the most constructive 
form of aid. However, there is never any 
charge for any kind of Red Cross service, re- 
lief, or supplies to the members of the Armed 
Forces or to veterans. 
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guidance was demonstrated for the first 
time in a major disaster. The phi- 
losophy, basic principles, and methods 
devised have served as an important 
pattern in all subsequent disaster opera- 
tions. An important psychological prin- 
ciple, that human values are conserved 
and strengthened when appropriate so- 
cial resources are made available to per- 
sons at times of stress, was given prac- 
tical expression. 

In a narrower sense, prevention be- 
came a by-product of community pre- 
paredness. In some instances preven- 
tive measures resulted as community 
leaders became aware of disaster haz- 
ards during the process of planning and 
organization. 

As the resources of the Red Cross in- 
creased, programs of instruction in first 
aid, home nursing, water safety, volun- 
teer nurse's aide, mass feeding, and 
similar activities with important pre- 
ventive aspects were undertaken and 
expanded. 


BuiLDING AN ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE 


When.in 1906 President Theodore 
Roosevelt, with his characteristic flair, 
dramatized the role of the American 
National Red Cross in "great national 
calamities" by announcing his appoint- 
ment of a Red Cross representative ** 
on the scene in San Francisco and by 


-issuing a public proclamation channel- 


ing “the outpouring of the nation's aid" 
through the Red Cross, none of the ma- 
chinery of organization existed. The 
American National Red Cross had a 
federal charter imposing the duty for 
disaster relief; an impressive governing 
body of eighteen members, of whom one 
third, including the chairman and re- 


18 Dr. Edward T. Devine, general secretary 
of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, and Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, General . 
Superintendent, United Charities of Chicago, 
were en route to assist on a voluntary basis. 
They arrived in San Francisco together. 
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sponsible government officials, served by 
Presidential appointment; a Board of 
Incorporators of sixty-five eminent citi- 
zens representing the country at large; 
and the requirement of an annual audit 
by the War Department and an annual 
report to the Congress. By contrast, 
Red Cross organization consisted of a 
few state branches, almost completely 
inactive, not one “competent to carry 
on the practical relief work." !? The 
national organization had about $10,000 
in money, no experienced staíf, no es- 
tablished headquarters. But the pre- 
cedent was established of defining the 
role of the Red Cross to be that of pro- 
viding assistance to persons and fami- 
lies with funds contributed by the na- 
tion. 


Organizational structure for disaster 
services 


The period beginning with World War 
I, and with the impetus of United States 


entry, were the years of growth, devel- . 


opment, and buildup of the machinery 
of organization for effective service in 
disaster. 

State societies were prescribed in the 
original charter, but the organizational 
structure that ultimately evolved was 
national (with headquarters located from 
the beginning in Washington, D. C.), 
regional, and local community (chap- 
ter). This form has endured and has 
demonstrated in practice the flexibility 
needed to administer disaster relief ef- 
fectively. 

Over the years the geographical sub- 
divisions of the national organization 
(areas) within the continental United 
States have varied from thirteen to 
three and are now established at four: 
the eastern and northeastern states with 
headquarters in Alexandria, Virginia; 
the southeastern states with headquar- 


. 19 Mabel T. Boardman, Secretary, Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. See also her Under 
the Red Cross Flag at Home and Abroad, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1915. 
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ters in Atlanta, Georgia; the midwest- 
ern states with headquarters in St. Louis, 
Missouri; and the Pacific Coast states 
and Alaska with headquarters in San 
Francisco, California. Chapters in ter- 
ritory of the United States outside of . 
the continental limits and Alaska main- 
tain direct contact with national head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Every community in the continental 
United States and Alaska, and in the 
other territory of the United States, is 
covered by a Red Cross chapter. These 
now number approximately 3,700. Each 
chapter covers a compact, geographi- 
cally defined territory, county-wide for 
the most part, but otherwise where de- 
sirable in conformity with local condi- 
tions. The chapters create subdivisions 
(branches) as may be necessary to ex- 
tend the work effectively over their 
jurisdictions; these branches now ap- 
proximate 3,400 in number. The chap- 
ters are unincorporated branches of the 
corporation and, within the continental 
United States and Alaska, report through 
the respective area offices as indicated. 

All chapters are expected to have a 
plan for instant action when disaster 
strikes. The chapter studies commu- 
nity hazards, arranges for buildings that 
would be available as shelters, first aid 
stations, and canteens. It should know 
where to locate quickly supplies of food, 
clothing, and medicines. Volunteers are 
trained in first aid, mass feeding, com- 
munication and transportation activities, 
and the handling of welfare inquiries. 
Professional nurses in the community 
are enrolled for voluntary disaster serv- 
ice. 

But the chapter plan takes into ac- 
count more than the immediate re- 
sources of the Red Cross. The chap- 
ter works with all community groups in 
the planning and sharing of responsi- 
bility—with veterans’ organizations, la- 
bor groups, churches, the local civil de- 
fense organization, and the local gov- 
ernment, especially the mayor. Above 
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all, the head of local government has an 
interest to see that this plan is kept cur- 


rent by frequent review and dissemi- 


nated as the official disaster plan of the 
community. 

Personal contact with chapters is 
maintained regularly by a professional 
field staff assigned from the Red Cross 
area offices to assist and support chap- 
ter workers according to their respec- 
tive requirements. 


Administration of disaster services 


Administration of disaster services is 
highly decentralized; Red Cross organi- 
zation has been described as “a work- 
ing partnership between the 3,700 chap- 
ters and the national organization." *° 
- 'Two aspects of administration are in- 
volved in the partnership: local and na- 
tional. 

Of necessity, disaster relief begins 
with the chapter in whose jurisdiction 
the disaster occurs. Every Red Cross 
' chapter has first responsibility for ac- 
tion in the emergency, in conjunction 
with local government and other organ- 
ized groups closest to the scene. Red 
Cross responsibility is to provide tempo- 
rary shelter, food, clothing, and emer- 
gency medical and nursing care for the 
injured. On request of governmental 
. authorities, the chapter may assist with 
warning, rescue, and evacuation of peo- 
-© ple. 3 

The national organization is the re- 
serve for all chapters, providing assist- 
ance and support, guidance, and co-or- 
dination of outside aid with local effort. 
The Red Cross follows the principle of 
leaving to its local chapter, and the 
community of which it is a part, as 
much responsibility as they can handle 


' in meeting the emergency needs of dis- ` 


aster sufferers. Experience has shown 
that helpful elements are always pres- 
ent in every disaster situation and that 
there is never a dearth of willing volun- 


?0 E, Roland Harriman, Chairman, Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. ` 
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teers. Frequently, experienced guidance 
is all it takes to unite the voluntary ef- 
fort already there and to get them to- 
gether under co-ordinated direction. But 
there is no equality in the effects of dis- 
aster and community resources to deal 
with them. 

In major disasters, such as the great 
eastern states floods of August 1955, 
the resources of the affected community 


. are inadequate to cope with the mag- 


nitude of the damage inflicted. In 
such situations the national organization 
takes over the administration of the re- 
lief operation, drawing on trained dis- 
aster workers from all over the country. 

In essence, the national organization 
provides organizational continuity and 
co-ordination to the entire program, 
thereby assuring adherence to basic 
policy and standards of service while 
providing flexible adaptation to com- 
munity patterns. The national organi- 
zation functions as the accumulation 
point of operating knowledge, for the 
receipt and exchange of information, 
and its evaluation and practical appli- 
cation. 


Financing disaster relief 


All activities of the American Red 
Cross, including those related to dis- 
aster, are financed entirely from vol-. 
untary contributions. The Red Cross 
has never received—and does not now 
receive—appropriations by government 
from public funds. 

Several factors peculiar to the disas- 
ter situation complicate the financing of 
disaster relief. In addition, like every- 
thing else these days, disaster relief 
costs more. 

Since disaster relief needs fluctuate 
widely from year to year, the Red Cross 
follows the practice of seeking annually, 
during its general appeal to the public, 
funds for disaster services in an amount 
sufficient to cover what experience over 
a long period of years has shown to be 


. the average needed. As with any aver- 
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age, actual spending never actually co- 
incides in any one year. A disaster re- 
volving fund is maintained to stabilize 
‘financing. Overexpenditures in any one 
year are met from the revolving fund, 
which is replenished by unexpended bal- 
ances in other years. Experience indi- 


cates that under present conditions a 


fund of between ten and fifteen million 
dollars provides a reasonable safety fac- 
tor for this purpose. 

The entire plan is predicated on the 
fact that exceptionally large demands in 
the major disasters occurring with rela- 
tive infrequency will require nationwide 
appeals following proclamation by the 
President. Even in smaller disasters 
many persons desire to make special 
contributions when disaster occurs; 
hence limited campaigns for funds are 
made, on a local or regional basis, as 
the particular circumstances warrant. 


Summary 


At the turn of the century, “The 
American National Red Cross" was in 
spite of its name anything but a na- 
tional organization. ‘The struggling lit- 
tle society had no financial reserves 
whatsoever and no trained staff ready 
to swing into action at a moment’s no- 
tice. . . . It had no nation-wide sys- 
tem of cooperating chapters." ?: 

From very modest beginnings, the 
Red Cross has built up a truly national 
organization of more than 3,700 chap- 
ters that can go into action immedi- 
ately whenever disaster strikes. The 
national organization maintains, among 
other things, as a reserve to support and 
assist its chapters: 

1. A mobile staff of experienced pro- 
fessional personnel to assist chapters 
with training activities for volunteers 
the year round, and when disaster oc- 
curs with relief and rehabilitation serv- 
ices. Essential skills such as commu- 
nity organization, social work, nursing, 


?1 Dulles, of. cit. (note 2 supra), pp. 39, 41. 
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building and repair, accounting, and 
public information are included. ` 

2. A roster of graduate professional 
nurses enrolled and trained for emer- 
gency medical and nursing aid in dis- 
aster. .— 

3. A revolving reserve fund to meet 
without delay the emergency needs of 
disaster sufferers pending receipt of 
other voluntary contributions. 

4. A network of about fifty Red Cross 
regional blood centers, with several hun- 
dred co-operating units, prepared to pro- 
vide life-saving blood and blood deriva- 
tives for immediate use of hospitals and 
doctors in saving lives. 

5. An independent telecommunica- 
tions system linking the national head- 
quarters, the area offices, and chapters 
in every section of the country into a 
single network for effective communica- 
tion, so vital in emergency. 


INTEGRATION OF VOLUNTARY AND 
GOVERNMENTAL EFFORT 


The special value of looking at the 
past, it is said, is to help face the fu- 
ture more wisely. This brief look at the 
past voluntary effort in disaster, ex-. 
pressed through the social institution 
known as the American Red Cross,” 


22 In addition to publications cited earlier in 
the article, the following contain useful ref- 
erence material: Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Subcommittee on Natural 
Disaster Relief, A Subcommittee Report on 
Natural Disaster Relief, submitted to the 
Commission June 1955 (Washington, D.. C.: 
Government Printing Office) ; Disaster Manual 
for Chapters, ARC 209, revised January 1955 
(Washington, D. C.: American National Red 
Cross, 1955); Clyde E. Buckingham, Red 
Cross Disaster Relief: lis Origin and.Devel- ' 
opment (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1956); Russell Sage Foundation, The 
San Francisco Relief Survey: The Organiza- 
tion and Methods, of Relief Used after the 
Earthquake and Fire of April 18, 1906 (New 
York: Survey Associates, Inc, 1913); Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Annual Report, pub- 
lished yearly since 1900, ARC 501 (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American National Red Cross); 
[American National Red Cross, War Councill, 
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points up the great and growing impor- 
tance of close integration of voluntary 
and governmental effort. 

The Red Cross program in disaster 
developed in response to a need, recog- 
nized almost spontaneously when Clara 
Barton first made her public appeals, 
for a responsible medium through which 
the sympathy of the nation could be 
expressed in practical form to the vic- 
tims of disaster. The Red Cross pio- 
neered in finding better and more last- 
ing ways of social helpfulness than the 
early distribution of donated goods. A 
‘program was evolved and established 
that looks beyond the immediate emer- 
gency needs of people to restoration of 
their human dignity and normal inde- 
pendence. Viewed from the perspective 
of its seventy-five years! experience, this 
voluntary effort in disaster relief has 
grown steadily in effectiveness and in 
popular support, both with personal 
participation and funds. 

Disaster has a disruptive impact in 
many areas of life: homes, jobs, schools, 
churches, business—and .politics too. 
Governmental machinery is necessarily 


involved, and the federal government : 


has been active in disaster relief since 
the early days of our national history. 
Co-operative effort by the Red Cross 
with official agencies is obviously essen- 
‘tial; it is nothing new in Red Cross 
history. 

The development of new federal pro- 
grams has not lessened Red Cross re- 
sponsibility, either for emergency relief 
measures or for careful planning with 





The Work of the American Red Cross During 
the War: A Statement of Finances and Ac- 
complishments for the Period July 1, 1917, to 
February 28, 1919 (Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, 1919); American Na- 
‘tional Red Cross, Accomplishments, 1940- 
1945 (Washington, D. C.:^American National 
Red Cross) and Red Cross Service Record: 
Accomplishments of Seven Years, 1939-1946, 
ARC 541 (Washington, D. C.: American Na- 
tional Red Cross); American Red Cross re- 
ports on individual disaster relief operations. 
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families for their recovery. It has ne- 
cessitated, rather, successive readjust- 
ments to each new development and in- 
creased effort toward integration with 
governmental agencies. 

This mid-decade of the twentieth 
century has'brought new problems of 
adjustment in disaster as elsewhere. 
Granted the importance of large-scale 
planning, the impact of disaster with all 
its attendant dislocations and human 
suffering is still the lot of the local com-. 
munity and must be dealt with, in the 
last analysis, within the disaster-struck 
community. Many interests converge 
on the stricken community, each with 
its own special concern, adding to the 
inherent confusion at the scene of dis- 
aster. The Red Cross contribution to 
community recovery is to meet the 
needs of the basic unit of our society, 
family by family. This naturally places 
the Red Cross in a centralizing position. 
In integrating its organized voluntary 
efforts with those of government, to- 
gether they can achieve greater co-ordi- 
nation than if each worked separately. 

A realistic program for disaster relief 
requires therefore decentralized plan- 
ning and operation broadly based in 
local communities. But it requires also > 
the establishment and co-ordination of 
policy by the national organization, and 
in the case of a major disaster, adminis- 
tration by that organization as well. 
Thus all the great resources of the Red 
Cross can be mobilized on a national 
scale to render prompt and effective as- 
sistance. 

Finally, the need is for more, and 
strengthened, voluntary effort—moé less 
—for the indispensable task of promot- 
ing the readiness and ability of each 
local community to assume its share in 
preparedness and relief. The American 
Red Cross offers its full support to all: 
who work to safeguard our communi- 
ties and to safeguard that greater com- 
munity that is the United States of 
America. 


- Emergency Mass Care 


By DEWITT SMITH 


Abstract: Disaster, by common usage a term now applied to natural rather 
than war catastrophe, has brought about the development of emergency mass 
care—a means of meeting the urgent and temporary physical needs of popula- 


tions suddenly made homeless. 


In the years 1950-55 almost a million persons 


have received such care from the American National Red Cross, the organiza- 
tion which has over the years built up an elaborate and well-functioning system 


for meeting the emergency needs of disaster victims. 


Nevertheless there is need 


for continued study and research in order to arrive at even more effective plans 
and action designed to minimize the effects of disasters.—Ed. 


ISASTERS are generaly defined 

by types or causes, as floods, hur- 
ricanes, or tornadoes, but they have 
been defined also in many other terms, 
depending on the approach and purpose. 
For purposes of emergency mass care, 
perhaps any situation may become a 
disaster when “man becomes the victim 
of forces ... . he normally controls." 1 
However, this article is concerned not 
with the total physical and social disor- 
ganization that is large-scale disaster, 
nor even with all the destruction or 


damage to the installations and facili-. 


ties of government and of industrial, 

commercial, and agricultural organiza- 

tion, but rather with the extent and na- 

ture of human suffering and need result- 
ing from natural disaster. 


NATURAL AND WAR-CAUSED DISASTERS 


Increasingly, and for understandable 
reasons, the tendency in recent years is 
to equate natural disasters with situa- 
tions that could be created by enemy at- 
tack. This tendency contrasts with the 


1Lowell J. Carr, Situational Analysis: An 
Observational Approach to Introductory Soci- 
ology (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), 
p. 59. 


philosophy and practice of the federal 
government during World War II, when 
the use of “disaster” to describe situa- 
tions created by enemy attack was 
avoided, and assistance to civilians thus 
affected was designated “civilian war 
aid." In addition to the natural re- 
luctance to describe any situation im- 
posed by an enemy during war as a dis- 
aster, it was agreed: - 


Through long usage the word “Disaster” 
has come to have special significance as 
referring to natural and accident caused 
situations. . . . [Therefore] Civilian War 
Aid will be used to describe the relief as- 
pects of situations created by enemy ac- 
tion.? 


Now that “disaster” is generally used 
for both natural and enemy-caused 
situations, it is important from the 
standpoint of human need that differ- : 
ences as well'as similarities in the two 
cases be recognized. Otherwise, the les- 


2* Agreement Between the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross" in Thomas H. Reynolds, 
“American Red Cross Disaster Services 1930- 
1947" (Historical Monographs, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, ‘Washington, D. C. Vol. 
20-C), p. 206; unpublished. 


DeWitt Smith, Washington, D. C., is Vice President, Operations, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. He was previously Vice President for Social Welfare Services and be- 
fore that Vice Chairman in charge of Domestic Services. 
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sons learned from experience with natu- 
ral disasters cannot be brought fully to 
bear in the larger war-caused situation; 
nor, conversely, can the organization 
and other resources developed in antici- 
pation of possible war-caused need be 
utilized effectively in time of natural 
disaster. 


: While steps toward preparedness, 


avoidance, and control have tended over ` 


the years to lessen some of the conse- 
quences of natural disasters, the de- 
structiveness of weapons of war has 
increased so fantastically that the dif- 
ferences in degree between the conse- 
quences of war-caused and natural dis- 
'asters may be expected further to in- 
crease rather than to diminish. 

In addition, it is important that some 
of the problems peculiar to each should 
not be permitted to constitute a handi- 
cap in dealing with the other. 

Despite great progress in recent years, 
many problems admittedly remain to be 
solved in the further development and 
permanent maintenance of an adequate 
civil defense organization throughout the 
country. “One of these problems which 
is the common experience of everyone 
concerned is that civil defense (taken 
to mean steps necessitated by enemy 
action or the threat thereof) is a new 
concept to this country and one which 
we are reluctant to accept. If we do 
recognize the danger, we are apt to 
think of it as so great that no amount 
of preparation would enable us to pre- 
vail against it.” $ ; 

Another present consideration is that, 
while many of the human needs growing 
out of natural disasters are the same in 
principle as those that must be met fol- 
lowing large-scale enemy attack, there is 
such a difference in degree that from 
the standpoint of natural disaster relief 
alone it becomes difficult to convince 
communities or regions of the necessity 


$ William L. McGill, *How a State Prepares 
for Disaster," in this issue of TEE ANNAIS. 
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to develop and maintain continuously 
in being for natural disaster purposes 
an organization of such magnitude and 
elaborateness as would be required to 
deal effectively with the aftermath of 
enemy attack. 


PERSPECTIVE ON THE NATURAL 
DrisasrER HAZARD 


It is true that present scientific knowl- 
edge supports the assumption that, in 
the most adverse combination of condi- 
tions theoretically possible, there exists 
the potentiality for even more destruc- 
tive natural disasters than any thus far 
experienced. Moreover, the increased 
density of population and more inten- 
sive industrial, agricultural, and other. 


. development could conceivably create 


greater destruction and need from. dis- 
asters no more severe theoretically than 
those previously encountered. 

The record over a seventy-five year 
period shows it to be equally true that 
natural disasters in the United States 
are as certain as anything in human ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, the precise time 
and place that disaster will strike re- 
main unpredictable. In terms of the 
larger disasters an experience of several 
decades is necessary to provide a rea- 
sonable pattern and to develop guides 
for dealing with the infinite variety of 
needs that arise at such uncertainly 
spaced intervals. Disasters are highly 
variable not only in spacing but also in 
locale, circumstances, duration, and ef- 
fect. Some, as in explosions and fires, 
happen quickly within a limited area. 
Some, as tornadoes, happen in a short 
time but may occur simultaneously over 
scattered areas. Others, like hurricanes, 
develop progressively over a period of 
time and considerable territory. Still 
others, like some floods, also develop 
progressively, spread over states and re- 

4See articles in this issue of THE ANNALS 


dealing with the physical characteristics of dis- 
asters. 
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gions, and in addition are more lasting 
in duration and effect. 
Notwithstanding these many uncer- 
tainties, there is an actual seventy-five 
year record of disasters in the United 
States measured in terms of the persons 
‘or families given emergency relief and 
rehabilitation assistance. This is the 
record of the disaster relief operations 
conducted by the American Red Cross. 
They probably reflect the longest ex- 
perience of any single organization in 
dealing with the effects of disaster. 


Records and statistics 


Disasters are defined by the Red 
Cross for its own operational purposes 
to include: natural catastrophes such as 
~ floods, hurricanes, and tornadoes; sud- 


den .catastrophes such as fires, explo- ` 


sions, -and wrecks; and similar public 
calamities in which numbers of persons 
are plunged into helplessness and suf- 
fering.® 

The Red Cross for statistical purposes 
records as a disaster only those situa- 
tions of distress involving five or more 
families. Actually, much emergency as- 
sistance is given by Red Cross chapters 
when lesser numbers of families are af- 
‘fected. Observing the five-family defi- 
nition, the Red Cross has conducted 
6,755 disaster relief operations within 
the continental United States during 
the period from its inception in 1881 
through the calendar year 1955. 


Nuinber of 

Period . operations 
1881-1916 (36 years). ........ sees. 60 
1917-24 (8 years)... cee cece eee eee 430 
1925-49 (25 years) ........ esee 4,248 
1950-55 (6 years) ........ eee 2,017 
Totale. er eiue eur Reit re 6,755 


For many reasons this is not an ac- 
curate historical count of all disasters 
that occurred during the seventy-five- 


5 Disaster Manual for Chapters (ARC 209, 
January 1955), p. 3. 
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year period, nor yet an accurate record 
showing trends in the incidence of dis- 
asters. It was not until the period of 
World War I (1916-1919) that the 
American Red .Cross developed a con- 
stantly ready, truly nationwide organi- 
zation reaching into every community 
and extending overseas as required.® 
While this expansion resulted from the 
impetus of war, it provided for the first 
time the basic national, regional, and 
local organization necessary for effective 
disaster relief. It provided also strong 
financial support, together with volun- 
teers by the millions and full-time pro- 
fessional workers by the thousands. Of 
equal or even greater importance, it 
brought the first vigorous interpretation 
of the authority under which the Red 
Cross serves persons suffering from dis- 
aster? as “not only a grant: of power 
but an imposition of duties." 5 ` More- . 
over, it was not until several years later - 
that the full potential of the Red Cross 
in disaster relief began to be realized, 
and more complete reporting became 
possible. 

It is significant that more than two 

6The Work of the American Red Cross 
During the War, ... July 1, 1917 to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1919, Washington, D. C.: American 
Red Cross, 1919. 

7 Public Law 4, 58th Congress, 3rd Session, 
January 5, 1905 (33 Stat. 599); “. . . to con- 
tinue and carry on a system of national and 
international relief . . . and apply the same 
in mitigating the sufferings caused by pesti- 
lence, famine, fire, floods, and other great na- 
tional calamities, and to devise and carry on 
measures for preventing the same." 

8 John W. Davis, then Solicitor General of 
the United States and Counsellor of the Red 
Cross, to Henry P. Davison, the Red Cross 
War Council Chairman, August 15, 1918: 
“When any question arises as to the scope 
and activities of the American Red Cross, it 
must always be remembered that its charter 
is not only a grant of power but an imposition 
of duties. The American Red Cross is a 
quasi-governmental organization. . . . It owes, 
therefore, to the government which it serves 
the distinct duty of discharging all those func- 
tions for which it was created." 


thousand disaster operations are shown 
during the most recent six-year period 
(1950-55). These figures point up the 
continuing importance and need for 
, emergency relief and rehabilitation as- 
sistance following not only major dis- 
asters but also the three hundred or 
more other disasters that occur annu- 
ally throughout the country, many rela- 
tively small but some rather large: 


DISASTERS OF GREAT MAGNITUDE 


Of greater significance in terms of. 


emergency mass care (and likewise re- 
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habilitation assistance) is an examina- 
tion of relief operations of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross.in principal disasters ° 
during the half century 1906-55 (see 
Table 1). 

Of these thirty principal disasters, 
which aroused nationwide interest, half 
occurred during the last nine years and 


ə Within the Red Cross these are generally 
referred to as “major disasters" but they are 
hére designated “principal disasters" to ‘avoid 
confusion with disasters declared “major” by 
the President of the United States under the 
terms of Public Law 875, 81st Congress (the 
Federal Dísaster Act of 1950). 


TABLE 1—PRINCIPAL DISASTER RELIEF OPERATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN RED Cross, 1906-1955 



































PERSONS DWELLINGS PERSONS FAMILIES : 
IVEN GIVEN | NUMBER 
YEAR AND DESIGNATION EMER- REHABILI- OF 
oF DISASTER GENCY TATION Coun- 
Kei fuer | 4.20, | Dey | Mass | Asser | omm 
1906 ; 
San Francisco earthquake and 
Pren aaeei POP 498 415>| 28,188¢| — 300,000 20,200 1 
1913 i i 
Ohio-Miss. River flood. ..... 502| —# 3,042 | 70,672 323,000 10,000 —4 
1918 . 
Minn. forest fire............ 800 | 2,100 | 4,089 — -—4 16,000 5 
1924 . 
Northern Ohio tornado. ..... 84 650 — 1,100 2,900 1,509 9 
1925 
Midwestern tornado. ....... 796| 2,939 | 7,250°] — 13,200 5,075 18 
1926 
Florida hurricane. . . ........ 327 | 6,327 | 4,825 | 9,250 35,000e | 11,400 12 
1927 
St. Louis, Mo., tornado...... 76; 1,500| 5,000¢-; — 10,000 5,534 1 
New England flood. ........ 45 27 630 | 1,525 9,200 3,504: 35 
Miss. Valley flood.......... 246 | 11,800 | 8,947 | 88,076 637,500 | 175,000 133 
1928 
Florida hurricane. .......... 1,810 | 1,849 | 4,561 | 13,981 30,300¢ | 10,300 13 
1936 
Spring floods (eastern and 
southeastern states)....... 107 306 ` 1,051 | 24,678 400,000 83,200 68 
Spring tornadoes........... 352| 2,215 | 1,015 | 1,251 —4 5,668 37 
1937 
Ohio-Miss. Valley flood...... 137 544 |. 3,211 | 43,866 | 1,062,000 | 236,147 | 318 











^5 Data in part from report by Russell Sage Foundation; emergency mass care was handled by 


U. S. Army. 
è Major injuries only. ` 
* Total buildings destroyed and damaged. 
4 No record. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 














PERSONS 
YEAR AND DESIGNATION 
OF DISASTER - 
Killed | Injured 
1938 
N. Y. and New. England 
hurricane and flood... .... 404 708 
1943 p.c 
Floods in midwestern states. . 46. 9,400 
1947 
Texas City explosion........ 512 | 1,784 
Okla.Texas tornado........ 165 | 1,017 
Ala~La—Miss. hurricane..... 37 | 753 
Florida hurricane........... 26 227 
New England forest fires... .. 10 | 9,784 
1948 
Ore.-Wash. flood........... 16 35 
1949 : 
Ft. Worth, Texas, flood...... 10 407 
1951 
Kansas-Mo.-Okla.-Ill, floods 22| 2,543 
1952 ' 
Southern tornadoes......... 231 | 1,829 
Missouri Valley floods. ...... 2 312 
1953 ; 
Worcester, Mass., tornado... 94| 1,310 
1954 ; 
New England hurricanes..... 63| 1,158 
"Hurricane Hazel and floods... | 39 423 
1955 
Eastern states floods........ 206 | 8,565 
Western states floods. ....... 80 | 4,338 




















DWELLINGS preety Crea NUMBER 
EMER- REHABILI- OF 
GENCY TATION Coun- 
De- Dam- Mass ASSIST- TIES 
stroyed | aged CARE ANCE 
936 | 8,019 —4 13446 | 52 
546 | 13,313 = 16211 | 17 
129 950 9,000 1,954 1 
752 1,092 5,000 1,045 12 
920 | 10,224 80,000 4,817 28 
178 | 13,792 76,000 4,917 28 
712 23. 41,200 1,189 |. 13 
' 602 2,980 45,600 8,272 14 
492 3,302 12,000 .3,226 1 
2,338 | 23,366 | — 45,000 | 19,932 | 87 
1,041 | 2,350 3,000 | 2,07 | 4» 
498 | 4,273 52,000 3,158 597 
630 2,781 16,000 1,309 4f 
1,943 | 59,093 42,300 1,883 68/ 
2,435 | 52,591 14,400 3,085 99 
1,208 | 30,995 144,000. 14,961 | -108/ 
1,277 | 17,455 86,450 10,342 70f 











a No record. , 
* Incomplete record. 


f Number of Red Cross chapters (frequently greater than the number of counties, particularly 


in the northeastern states). 


the other half during the preceding 
forty-one years.. The greatest number 
in any one year (1947) was five, The 
longest interval between them was eight 
years (1928 to 1936). Strangely, there 
was an almost total absence of such 
principal disasters during both world 
wars. In one disaster, assistance was 


given to more than a million per-' 


sons (the 1937 Ohio—Mississippi Valley 
flood); in one other, more than 600,000 
' persons were assisted (the 1927 Missis- 
sippi Valley flood). Of the thirty dis- 
asters, twelve resulted from floods (plus 


* 


two others where floods followed a hur- 
ricane), seven from tornadoes, .seven 
from hurricanes, two from forest fires, 
one from an earthquake and fire, and 
one from an explosion and fire. The 
greatest number of counties affected in 
any single disaster was 318 in twelve 
states (the 1937 Ohio—Mississippi Valley 
flood). Four of the disasters were so 
concentrated geographically that each 
affected but a single city or metropoli- 
tan area. - M 

. To relate this experience more di- 
rectly to the subject of emergency mass 
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care? these disasters in which such 
care was given by the Red Cross to 
more than 25,000 persons are listed by 
order of number of persons (Table 2). 
There were sixteen such disasters dur- 
ing the half century. Of these, nine 
were floods, five hurricanes, one an 
earthquake and fire, and one a forest 
fire. Five separate disasters involved 
emergency mass care for more than a 
quarter of a million persons. 
Comparisons on the basis merely of 
number of persons given emergency 
mass care must be made with caution. 
Space limitations do not permit the de- 
tailed analysis necessary to take into ac- 
count length of time under mass care and 
other factors. In some large-scale flood 
situations extending geographically over 
' several states and in time over. several 
months, mass care was required for long 
periods of time but with considerable 
turnover among persons affected. 


Lesser DISASTERS 


In addition to these selected disasters 
of a principal nature, a far greater 
number of lesser disasters occurred, usu- 
ally not involving physical and social 
disorganization on a scale representing 
total community or area involvement. 
However, many of these lesser disasters 
occurring in smaller or less well-organ- 
ized communities do represent a pro- 
portionately difficult measure of physi- 
cal and social disorganization. 

The total number of disaster relief 
operations recorded by the American 


Red Cross during the six calendar years. 


from 1950 through 1955 shows in the 
aggregate just under one million per- 
sons given emergency mass care; the 
maximum number in any one year was 
330,000 and the minimum 88,000 per- 
sons. The maximum number during 


10 The combination of relief methods em- 
ployed in the immediate emergency tempo- 
rari to provide basic physical necessities to 
large groups of persons in need. 
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TABLE 2—DisasrER RELIEF OPERATIONS OF 


.THE AMERICAN RED Cross INVOLVING EMER- 


GENCY Mass Care TO More THAN 25,000 
Persons, 1906-1955 


Arranged in order of decreasing number of persons 


Persons 
given 
Date and designation emergency 
of disaster mass care 
1937, Ohio-Miss. Valley flood....... 1,062,000 
1927, Miss. Valley flood. ........... 637,500 
1936, Spring floods (eastern and 
southeastern states)............. 400,000 
1913, Ohio-Miss. River flood....... 323,000 
1906, San Francisco earthquake and 
file; vov oer da E ERO eee 300,000 
1955, Eastern states floods......... 144,000 
1955, Western states floods. .. ...... 86,500 
1947, Ala.-La.-Miss. hurricane...... 80,500 
1947, Florida hurricane. . .......... 76,000 
1952, Missouri Valley floods. ....... 52,000 
1948, Oregon- Washington flood. .... 45,600 
1951, Kan.-Mo.-Okla.-Ill.floods.... 45,000 
1954, New England hurricane....... 42,300 
1947, New England forest fires. ..... 41,200 
1926, Florida hurricane............ 35,000 
1928, Florida hurricane. ..... 30,300 


the total period resulting from any one 
type of disaster (floods) was 584,000 
persons; the next highest number was 
175,000 persons, in hurricanes (see 
Tables 3 and 4). f 


HUMAN CONSEQUENCES OF DISASTERS ` 


No two disasters are alike but, what- 
ever their nature, among the grim facts 
are sudden disruption of the daily pat- 
terns of work and other aspects of nor- 
mal. living; the dislocation of families 
and their members; personal injury, 
even death; and the destruction, loss, 
or unavailability of real and personal 
property. Many of the resources and 
ways of dealing with human needs and 
problems are suddenly not available or 
are inadequate. 

The modern community depends on 
a highly organized and closely inte- 
grated network of public and private 
facilities that provides the necessities 
and niceties of our way of life. Any 
significant breakdown in these facilities, 
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TABLE 3—Seuzcrep Dara on DISASTER RELIEF BY THE AMERICAN RED Cross, 
1950-1955, By YEARS 









































NUMBER | . Persons INJURED | DweLL- oye yeu TEENS 
YEAR „OF PERSONS |. INGS EMER- | FAMILIES 
OPERA- | KILLED De- GENCY | ASSISTED 

TIONS ; STROYED Mass 

Major Minor Major Minor CARE 
1950...... 392 718 | 3,804 | 2,420 | 2,375 | 4,993 | 62,625 | 160,497 | 35,871 
1951...... 320 792 | 3,166 | 1,689 | 3,142 | 8,448 | 48,515 | 88,266 | 35,421 
1952...... 308 549 2,530 | 2,304 2,317 | 3,000 | 20,179 | 130,898 | 11,266 
1953...... 327 838 | 2,755 | 5,38 | 4,309 | 7,156 | 28,816 | 138,912 | 14,663 
1954. ..... 346 459 | 5,846 | 2,564 | 6,126 | 14,263 | 126,014 | 139,642 | 14,286 
1955...... 324 707 | 2,562 | 15,949 | 3,838 | 13,958 | 76,596 | 330,580 | 36,025 
Total....| 2,017 | 4,063 | 20,663 ! 30,364 | 22,107 | 51,818 | 362,745 | 988,795 | 147,532 





supplies, and services, added to the hu- 
man suffering of persons directly af- 
fected by ‘the disaster, creates stress, 
disorganization, and confusion. For ob- 
vious reasons, this confusion and disor- 
ganization are greatest immediately fol- 
lowing. the onset of disaster. 

The victims of disasters are seldom 
any special group. They include those 
found in every community: the aged, 
in increasing number with the length- 
ening life span; the employed, who may 
lose their jobs or become injured or even 
permanently disabled; men and women 
. beyond their-most productive years, who 
have built up small businesses and would 
find it hard to start all over again; the 
widowed; the orphaned; and persons 


otherwise handicapped. Most of these 
people have resources—some more than 
others—in personal ability, material 
goods, and relatives who can help. 
Some are more thrifty than others; 
some have never managed well but have 
lost what little they had. All are equal 
in their lack of responsibility for the 
misfortune that has suddenly befallen 
them, and equal in their appeal for 
sympathy and social helpfulness. ` 


Emercency Mass CARE 


These chaotic conditions created by 
disaster call for measures of relief de- 
signed to deal with large numbers of 
bewildered and sometimes helpless per- 
sons. The emergency mass care serv- 


TABLE 4—Setecrep DATA on DISASTER RELIEF BY THE AMERICAN RED Cross, 
1950-1955, By TvPE or DISASTER 











PERSONS 








DWELLINGS PERSONS 






































NuMBER | __ INJURED DWELL- DAMAGED GIVEN 
Tyre or Disaster | oom, ES mses e aras 

TIONS STROYED Mass 

Major | Minor Major | Minor CARE 
Hurricane. ...... 15 128 385| 1,860| 4,932 |10,631]| 133,764 | 175,073 | 11,479 
Tornado.......: 232 989 | 3,608| 6,594| 6,619 | 8,354| 23,356 | 00,845 | 12,494 
Flood........... 291 646 | 6,888|14,308"| 7,605 124,997 | 136,770 | 584,196 | 100,747 
Other storm. .... 115 93 | 895} 388! 908 | 7,143} 63,657] 73,603 | 10,798 
Fire & explosion..| 1,258 | 1,096 | 1,787| 6,189| 1,910 661| 4,354| 43,812| 10,936 
Allother........ 106 | 1,111 | 7,100; 1,016 133 32 844 | 12,176 1,078 
Total......... 2,017 | 4,063 |20,663|30,364| 22,107 |51,818 | 362,745 | 988,795 | 147,532 
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ices are organized and operate in this 

- setting of great confusion and personal 
tragedy; they should be recognized as 
unavoidable measures of expediency for 
meeting quickly, on a temporary basis, 
the immediate physical needs that peo- 
ple have in common, without regard for 
differences in their normal social or 
economic status. A pioneer in disaster 
relief thus described the method: 


. This is not a time for hesitation 
over small questions but it requires judg- 
ment and firmness and allows little oppor- 
tunity for discussion or the nice weighing 
of alternatives. . . . 

The period of emergency relief is com- 
paratively short and may roughly be said 
to end when the victims of the calamity 
have received or are receiving proper medi- 
cal care, food, clothing and shelter, when 
families have been united, the dead buried, 
and the panic among the people quieted. . 

During the emergency stage of relief. the 
people are dealt with in large groups with 
little attention to the special needs of indi- 
viduals. The chief object is food for all, 
clothing and shelter for all. 


This concept of mass care was re- 
stated a decade later: 


Obviously the exigencies of disaster often 
necessitate at the outset treating people in 
the mass. . . . It is the province of emer- 
gency relief to provide for immediate, com- 
mon needs. The promptness and complete- 
ness with which they are met are the sole 
tests of efficiency.!? 


Mass care in this sense should not be 
confused with group or congregate care, 
as in the care of the aged and depend- 
ent children, or group care provided in 
hospitals or other specialized institu- 


11 Ernest P. Bicknell, "President's Address: 
Disaster Relief and Its Problems,” Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 1909, pp. 6, 7. 

12 J, Byron Deacon, Disasters and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Disaster Relief (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1918), p. 168. 
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tions. As soon as possible, however, 
disaster victims falling within such cate- 
gories of need should be suitably placed 
for proper care. 

From the beginning emergency mass 
care has been concerned primarily with 
meeting the urgent and temporary physi- 
cal needs of large numbers of persons 
suddenly made homeless: temporary 
shelter, food, clothing, and medical, 
nursing, and hospital care. With re- 
peated experience, the methods most 
commonly used and the services pro- 
vided in meeting these basic emergency 
needs have become established, and the 
term mass care is now generally applied 
to refugee shelters, feeding stations, 
clothing depots, and emergency medical 
facilities. In the course of time, both 
resources and methods developed to 
meet emergency needs have come to be 
signified by the term mass care, and 
the term has been extended in its appli- 
cation to war-caused and other emer- 
gency situations involving large num- 
bers of persons when the customary re- 
sources are inadequate to the needs. 


Shelter, food, clothing 


"Temporary shelter is usually provided 
in public buildings such as schools, 
churches, or assembly halls; in private 
buildings such as unoccupied dwellings 
or tourist camps; in tents, especially in 
rural territory, set up on home sites, or 
in groups on public or private property ; 
and at times in erected temporary bar- 
racks or in trailers provided from pub- 
lic or private sources. Food is provided 
in a variety of ways, depending on the 
facilities remaining available: in shelters 
with cooking equipment; from mobile or 
fixed feeding stations; and through the 
distribution of cooked or packaged foods 
to families living in tents on home sites 
or in the habitable parts of damaged 
homes. Clothing, especially outer gar- 
ments, is provided, particularly when 
the families are forced out of their 
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homes without opportunity to take.es- 
sential items with them. * 


Medical care 


Medical, surgical, dental, hospital, and 
nursing care is provided by the respon- 
sible professional groups at or near the 
scene of the disaster, at first aid sta- 
tions, in hospitals, and in the offices of 
physicians. The Red Cross emergency 
mass care medical and nursing program 
is co-ordinated with the local public 
health. officials, physicians and related 
professional groups, and hospitals. The 
primary functions for which the Red 
Cross may assume responsibility are: 
providing medical and nursing care in 
Red Cross shelters; establishing and 
staffing first aid stations and temporary 
infirmaries; providing nursing person- 
nel when needed to ensure adequate care 
of patients; and providing whole blood 
and blood derivatives. Local commu- 
nity planning to meet. mass needs in 
both natural and war-caused disasters, 
with full recognition of the roles of both 
the Red Cross and government, is par- 
ticularly effective in the medical and 
nursing’ field. 


Warning, rescue, and evacuation 


Warning, rescue, and evacuation are 
primarily governmental responsibilities.** 
In extreme situations, however, and on 
request of constituted authorities, Red 
Cross volunteers assist with and support 
these activities. Substantial progress in 
forecasting has been made in recent 
years by many governmental agencies; 
but all recognize that warnings of im- 
pending disaster, unless accompanied by 
' precautionary measures and arrange- 
ments for the protection and care of 
people, may do actual harm. This 
again is an area of social helpfulness 
where the co-operative effort of govern- 


13 See articles in this volume dealing with 
the government in preparation and avoidance, 
recovery and restoration. 
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mental and organized voluntary serv- 
ices pays dividends in saving lives, les- 
sening human suffering, and reducing 
destruction of property. 

Over the years, too, experience has 
shown that paralleling the'physical needs 
of the emergency period are many less 
tangible but frequently no less impor- 
tant spiritual and psychological needs 
and those related directly to them. 
Prompt and effective material relief, 
quickly and kindly administered, has 
important therapeutic values. It is a 
truism, but nonetheless important, that 
“man does not live by bread alone.” 
Especially in such situations as pro- 
longed floods and tornadoes with ex- 
tensive destruction of homes, along with 
physical needs of the emergency period 
are such needs as communication with 
loved ones, religious solace, recreation, 
and participation in group activities. 
Many effective plans and methods, in- 
cluding those for handling emergency 
welfare inquiries, for providing facili- 
ties to meet essential recreational prob- 
lems, for providing opportunities to at- 
tend church services and schools and to 
participate in community events, and 
for dealing with morale and adjustment 
problems, are now integral parts of 
most disaster relief operations. 


Red Cross manuals 


Nowhere perhaps are the methods and 
techniques applicable to the aspects of 
these activities related to the alleviation 
of human suffering and need set forth 
in more detail than in the manuals of 
the American Red Cross. ^ These have 
gone through revision after revision as 
a result of many decades of trial and 
error. Although experience in nearly 

14 Disaster Relief Handbook: A Manual for 
National Personnel (ARC 234, August 1950); 
Disaster Manual for Chapters (ARC 209, 
January 1955); Mass Care in Disaster (ARC 
1540, June 1951); and many manuals dealing 
with specific phases of emergency relief, sub- 
sidiary to the foregoing basic manuals, 
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seven thousand actual disaster relief op- 
erations, extending now over seventy- 
five years, has not required fundamental 
change, many adjustments to changing 
circumstances have resulted. 


REHABILITATION ASSISTANCE 


Disaster relief consists of much more 
than the distribution of food and cloth- 
ing and the providing of temporary 
shelter and emergency medical and 
nursing aid. Just as those forms of re- 
lief must be preceded by the essential 
services of warning and rescue, and 
sometimes evacuation, so they must be 
followed by the necessary rehabilitation 
phases. Mass care is an important and 
essential emergency relief measure but 
it is by no means an end in itself. Seen 
in proper perspective, mass care is also 
the beginning step in restoring victims 
to their predisaster status. No respon- 
sible organization could properly under- 
take a program of emergency mass care 
without some plan for its early termina- 
tion by substituting for it the more 
basic measures to meet continuing needs 
and to bring about a restoration to nor- 
mal independence of the victims of dis- 
aster. i 

This is no mere theory; it has been 
demonstrated time after time over more 
than half a century and following sev- 
eral thousand disasters, large and small. 
The same pioneers who first defined 
emergency mass care simultaneously de- 
scribed rehabilitation with equal vision 
and in terms that have endured: 


'The second stage is that of re-establishing 
the normal regime within the shattered 
community. . . . the people must be care- 
fully transferred from relief support to de- 
pendence upon their own earnings. . .. 
One by one the broken threads of familiar 
every-day life, the life of custom and habit, 
must be reunited.15 

The province of rehabilitation is to help 
each family meet the needs peculiar to it 


15 Bicknell, of. cit. (note 11 supra), pp. 6-7. 
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and return to its normal manner of life. 
Its efficiency is tested by the degree to 
which it succeeds in accomplishing these 
results. Emergency relief plans and acts 
to meet present needs, rehabilitation plans 
and acts for ultimate welfare. All disaster 
relief should be a process of evolving from 
dealings with its victims en masse to treat- 
ment of them as individual families. The 
wisdom of using every means of hastening 
the progress from mass to individual treat- 
ment is amply attested by the experience in 
all successful disaster relief work.!9 


The problems of people in disaster are 
of themselves no different from those 
encountered in the day-to-day experi- 
ence of many social welfare agencies. 
They differ, however, in number and 
magnitude; the situations do not de- 
velop one at a time but occur simul- 
taneously, frequently in exaggerated or 
distorted form and in unusual combina- 
tions. Furthermore, the people involved 
are normally self-reliant. It is impor- 
tant therefore to apply the customary 
casework methods as soon as conditions 
permit. People recover most quickly 
with individualized assistance; mass 
care is not a departure from this prin- 
ciple of effective helpfulness but only 
a temporary modification to alleviate 
physical suffering of many persons in 
an emergency situation. During the 
initial chaos of disaster, families should 
be kept together; young children espe-. 
cially should not be separated from 
their mothers except for the most com- 
pelling reasons. So far as possible, dis- 
placed families should be assisted in 
their normal groupings for mutual help 
and support; similarly, mass care should 
be provided in familiar surroundings. 
Public information on which people can 


"depend should be released quickly from 


reliable sources to relieve anxiety, dis- 
pel false rumors and uncertainties, and 
to facilitate family planning. 


16 Deacon, op. cit. (note 12 supra), pp. 168- 
69. 
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Four Puases or Disaster RELIEF 


Today, the original and now time- 
proven concept of two phases of disas- 
ter relief should, perhaps, be expanded 
and thought of in four stages: 

1. The period before disaster threat- 
ens or occurs, when hazards are being 
identified and plans made for warning 
and rescue, emergency mass care, and 
rehabilitation; when organization is per- 
fected; and when volunteer and other 
personnel are recruited, trained, and as- 
signed. í 

2. The phase of imminent threat or 
impact, when all combined effort, offi- 
cial, quasi-official, and voluntary, is di- 
rected toward saving lives and property. 

3. The post-impact phase of emer- 
gency relief, which includes not only 
emergency mass care but also the clear- 
ance of debris; the making of tempo- 
rary repairs; other arrangements for the 
restoration of public, corporate, and pri- 
vate facilities and services; and the gen- 
eral restoration of order. 

4. 'The phase of permanent rehabili- 
tation and restoration, not only of fami- 
lies but also of the public, corporate, 
and private installations, facilities, and 
services. 


DISASTER PLANNING AND 
PREPAREDNESS 


If we accept this fourfold concept, it . 
will be found that never before in our 
history has such far-reaching, co-ordi- 
nated, and precisely detailed planning 
been done in stage one, the result in no 
small measure of our having accepted 
the necessity of being adequately pre- 
pared for the consequences of both natu- 
ral disasters and enemy attack. , 

In this setting the Red Cross has been 
able to strengthen and intensify its long 
established preparedness measures in 
organization, in financing, in staffing 
and training, in the further development 
of steps for individual self-help, and in 
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many other ways that cannot be elabo- 
rated, During the World War II pe- 
riod the Red Cross issued certificates 
evidencing completed training in first 
aid, home care of the sick and injured, 
and related subjects to more than four- 
teen million persons; '* during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956, comparable 
certificates were issued to nearly two 
and one-half million personsJ? , As an 
outgrowth of its having provided to the 
Armed Forces during the World War IT 
period more than thirteen million pints 
of voluntarily contributed blood, the 
Red Cross now operates a network of 
regional and subsidiary blood centers . 
extending across the country, which pro- 
vide a broad base for expansion to meet 
the greater needs of either war-caused 
or natural disaster and which currently 
supply some 40 per cent of the peace- 
time civilian blood needs of the entire 
country. In the national interest, the 
Red Cross, as an organized and trained 
community force, has pledged its sup- 
port and assistance, in all those fields 
where it has special competence, to civil 
defense. 


Civil defense 


Actual experience in the United States 
with enemy-caused disasters is fortu- 
nately quite limited. During World 
War I supervision over civilian protec- 
tion was exercised by the Secretary of 
War. During World War II “many 
state and local defense councils were re- 
vived"; a federal Office of Civil Defense 
was established in 1941 and "abolished" 
by Presidential directive on June 30, 
1945.19 

The current program of civil defense 


17 Red Cross Service Record: Accomplish- 
ments of Seven Years, 1939-1946 (ARC 541, 
November 1946). . 

18 American Red Cross Annual Report, Fis- 
cal Year 1955-56 (ARC 501). 

18 Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, A Report to the President for Trans- . 
mittal to the Congress, June 1955, p. 176. 
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:was established to deal with enemy- 
caused disasters, and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration was created to 
carry out its purposes.?? 


The federal government and ihe Red 
Cross in. disasters 


'The Congress acted also 


...to provide an orderly and continuing 
means of assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to states and local governments in 
carrying out their responsibilities to allevi- 
ate suffering and damage resulting from 
major disasters, to repair essential public 
facilities in major disasters, and to foster 
the development of such state and local or- 
ganizations and plans to cope with major 
disasters as may be necessary.?* 


Co-ordination having previously been 
handled through other offices, the Presi- 
dent in 1953 delegated to the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration certain 
peacetime responsibilities related to 
natural disasters under these provisions 
of the act. They include predisaster 
planning, co-ordinating the activities of 
federal agencies, and administering fed- 
eral grants to states and local govern- 
ments.?? 

In the Disaster Act of 1950, the Con- 
gress was careful to preclude any inter- 
pretation of it as a limitation or redis- 
tribution of the authority and respon- 
Sibility of the Red Cross to continue its 
traditional disaster relief work, by pro- 
viding that “nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to limit or in any 
way affect the responsibilities of the 
American National Red Cross under the 


?0 Public Law 920, 81st Congress (Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950), approved Janu- 
ary 12, 1951. ` 

2t Public Law 875, 81st Congress (Federal 
Disaster Act of 1950), as amended, approved 
September 30, 1950. 

22 Executive Order 10427, dated January 16, 
1953; see also article in this volume by Val 
Peterson, “Co-ordinating and Extending Fed- 
eral Assistance." 
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Act approved January 5, 1905 (33 Stat. 
599), as amended." 

To prevent possible confusion or over- 
lapping of effort, the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and the Red Cross 
have worked out general and specific 
mutual understandings that recognize 
this unchanged role of the Red Cross in 
carrying out its traditional services to 
people under its own administrative and 
financial control.?* 

Figure 1 indicates the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the agencies of govern- 
ment and of the Red Cross in natural 
disasters at the local community level. 
In the emergency period following dis- 
aster, co-operative effort is directed to- 
ward effecting rescue and evacuation, 
providing shelter, food, and clothing, 
and extending emergency medical and 
nursing aid to all in need. As quickly 


.as possible after the emergency the gov- 


ernment assists in restoring public works 
and buildings; providing sanitation and 
otherwise maintaining public health; re- 
building roads and bridges; and restor- 
ing or maintaining other essential pub- 
lic services. In contrast, the Red Cross 
serves people—individuals and families 
and the proprietors of small businesses 
— who need emergency relief and help 
in returning to a self-sustaining basis. 


CONCLUSION 


In essence, the emergency mass care 
and other disaster needs of the country 
will be served most. effectively if a num- 
ber of basic considerations are recog- 
nized and observed. 

'The natural disaster hazard should be 
understood in terms of theoretical po- 
tentiality and actual experience over the 
years: what kinds of disasters are likely 


23 Statement of Understanding Between the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and the 
American National Red Cross, February 6, 


‘1953, and Supplement 1 (April 1953), Supple- 


ment 2 (April 1953), Supplement 3 (August 
1953), and Supplement 4 (November 1953). 
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Emercency Mass Care 


to occur, when and where will they 
strike, and what will be their human 
and material costs? In relating natural 
disasters to’ war-caused situations the 
differences as well as the similarities 
should be understood. 

There is imperative necessity for ad- 
vance planning and preparedness meas- 
ures nationally, by regions or states, and 
locally, directly attuned to the hazards 
disclosed. Plans and organization must 
be constantly reviewed and modified 
as changing circumstances dictate. The 
public should be reasonably aware of 
the purposes, extent, and details of the 
co-ordinated plans of government, the 
Red Cross, and other organizations and 
groups. Although the authority and 
responsibility of government at all lev- 
els and of the Red Cross are clear and 
their prompt action in time of disaster 
is universally expected; it must be re- 
membered that, however effectively their 
functions are co-ordinated, they need 
and welcome the co-operation of other 
agencies and indeed of the general pub- 
lic in carrying out their, responsibilities. 
Great values as well as some problems 
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are implicit in the desires of all to help 
following dramatic disasters. 

The news of major disasters evokes 
spontaneous public sympathy, generous 
giving, and widespread voluntary sup- 
port. Moreover, in the aggregate, great 
needs result from a multiplicity of small 
disasters that do not get the headlines; 
these do not require large-scale govern- 
mental effort, but none the less bring 
acute needs to those directly affected. 
Consequently, plans, organization, per- 
sonnel, and financing are required to 
meet the needs of minor as well as ma- 
jor disasters. 

The limitations as well as the pur- 
poses of emergency mass care must be 
understood; the method should not be 
used at all if it can be avoided; when 
used, plans should contemplate its ear- 
liest termination. 

There is vital need for continuing 
study and research, the results of which 
can be translated into more effective , 
plans and action directed toward pre- 
venting or minimizing disasters or amel- 
iorating their conditions when they can- 
not be avoided. 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Families and Individuals 


By Rozsert E. Bonpy 


Abstract: Using the casework principle, the American Red Cross has developed ` 
an effective system of disaster rehabilitation. Relief available to families is, 
principally, food, clothing, housing and repair, furniture, medical aid, and occu- 
pational equipment and supplies. Aid is rendered on a need basis and is limited 
to disaster areas and those immediately affected, supplementing local community 
efforts. Through sound personnel policies and modern techniques, the Red Cross 
has steadily improved its capacity to bring aid rapidly to stricken areas and to 
evolve long-range rehabilitation programs. Through its disaster relief, the Red 
Cross has also contributed to the social sciences by means of its community and 


' casework studies and has brought about important improvements in national 


. welfare.—Ed. 


1 hes story of the relief and reha- 
bilitation of families and individu- 
als affected by natural disaster is largely 
the story written by the -American 
National Red Cross. This is so be- 
cause the Red Cross position for decades 
as America's voluntary disaster relief 
agency has made it responsible for both 
emergency care and rehabilitation of 
people in time of disaster; particularly 
in rehabilitation of families and indi- 
viduals, the Red Cross has been the only 
agency over the years conducting a 
service to help the individual family re- 
store its capacity to reach and maintain 
its predisaster standard of living. 

The Red Cross defines rehabilitation 
as the process of assisting families and 
individuals in meeting disaster needs 
beyond their own resources so that they 
may become self-sustaining members of 
their community once again. Such an 
objective comes as close to facing and 
meeting a social problem as may be 
found in the field of social welfare. 

The problem facing families and in- 
dividuals affected by flood, tornado, 
hurricane, fire, or explosion is often one 


of widespread chaos and devastation, 
with family members killed or injured, 
with home and household goods dam- 
aged or destroyed, often with livelihood 
threatened. The savings of a lifetime 
as represented in home and possessions 
may be gone. Health or other prob- 
lems present in the family at the time 
of the disaster may make recovery a 
doubly difficult undértaking. Credit may 
be scanty or nonexistent. How can the 
family or individual confronted without 
warning by these problems return to a 
self-sufficient existence? To meet such 
problems the relief and rehabilitation 
service of the American Red Cross is 
provided. 


REHABILITATION AN EXTENSIVE 
SERVICE 


For each family assisted to become 
self-sustaining, rehabilitation service is 
of high significance and the total of 
such service to all families affected by 
disaster in any one year is an extensive 
contribution to America’s well-being. 

The number of disaster operations 
calling for Red Cross rehabilitation 





Robert E. Bondy, New York City, is Director of the National Social Welfare Assembly. 
He was Director of Public Welfare, District of Columbia (1939-41) and national Red 
Cross director of disaster relief and administrator of services to the Armed Forces in 


World War H. 
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service has increased year by year 
through various climatic, topographical, 
and other factors. For example, dur- 
ing the six calendar years from 1930 
through 1935 the Red Cross gave serv- 
ice in 560 disaster operations compared 
with 2,017 during the six calendar years 
from 1950 through 1955. In the 1937 
Ohio-Mississippi Valley flood 236,147 
families were given rehabilitation as- 
sistance. 


PHILOSOPHY AND GOVERNING 
PRINCIPLES 


The basic philosophy is that people 
everywhere will do all that they can to 
help themselves in recovering from the 
effects of disaster. To the extent that 
the family or individual cannot make 


recovery, rehabilitation assistance is pro- 


vided. Some of the underlying princi- 
ples developed through the years should 
be stated at the outset. 

1. Assistance is restricted to those 
families or individuals affected by the 
disaster. A disaster relief operation by 
restricting itself to  disaster-affected 
families and individuals supports rather 
than duplicates the regular and con- 
tinuing social welfare services of the 
community. Furthermore, donors to a 
disaster relief fund give because they 
desire to help people affected by the 
' disaster. 

2. The total resources and needs of 
each family should be considered as a 
‘unit. This means that the Red Cross 
functions as a family casework agency 
and uses the casework method. 

3. Assistance is given on the basis of 
need. The rehabilitation process is pri- 
marily concerned with the adequacy or 
inadequacy of a family's resources to 
meet basic living needs following a dis- 
aster. 

4. Assistance is given without politi- 
cal, religious, or racial discrimination 
when it has been established that the 
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family's resources are inadequate to 
meet basic living needs. Deviations 
from accepted standards, such as de- 
linquency, immorality, and the like, are 
not regarded as sufficient grounds for 
withholding assistance when all other 
prerequisites exist. Neither United 
States citizenship nor legal settlement 
is considered in determining eligibility. 

5. Loans are not made to disaster suf- 
ferers; relief given imposes no obliga- 
tion of replacement; and there is no 
charge for any service. 

6. Individual awards and case records 
are kept confidential in order to safe- 
guard the applicant from inappropriate 
use of information. This casework prin- 
ciple does not prevent discriminate use 
of carefully selected case information 
for the benefit of the applicant and the 
program, as required in presentation of 
case material to the local advisory com- 
mittee, in contacts with persons having 
specialized knowledge about the case, 
and in joint planning with another so- 
cial welfare agency. 

7. Public benefits available through 
tax resources such as old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, public assist- 
ance, unemployment compensation, and 
veterans! benefits are considered as 
family resources. Assistance received 
from any organization prior to the dis- 
aster is expected to continue, as disaster 
rehabilitation is intended to meet dis- 
aster-caused needs. Rehabilitation as- 
sistance is not given to educational, 
charitable, or religious organizations or 
to government bodies. However, indi- 
viduals connected with such agencies 
are entitled to the same consideration 
as others. 

8. Rehabilitation includes aid to small 
businesses owned and operated by fami- 
lies who are dependent upon the resto- 
ration of income from such businesses 
for family living. 

.9. Consideration may be given to 
meeting predisaster problems including 
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predisaster debts when the situation in 
the family resulting from the disaster 
would be best helped in that way. 

10. An underlying consideration in all 


rehabilitation is that each family and 
individual is different and that assist- 


ance must be based upon facts carefully ' 


collected and evaluated in each situa- 
tion. : 
RESPONSIBILITIES FOR DISASTER 
l " RELIEF 


First responsibility for meeting the 
rehabilitation needs of families and in- 
dividuals affected by disaster rests upon 
the families and individuals themselves. 
Each family is expected to draw upon 
its own resources for its own rehabilita- 
tion, utilizing those resources to the ex- 
tent that is compatible with the continu- 
ing interests of the family. In the best 
tradition of American social welfare, the 
affected community takes its full meas- 

-ure of responsibility for the needs that 
the family cannot meet. The traditional 
expression of this responsibility of the 
community, whether it be the town or 
_city or the nation, is through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross disaster rehabilitation 
program. The Red Cross assists the 
family in the full utilization of its own 
resources and by advice and material 


assistance beyond that provided by the: 


family when such assistance is indicated. 

This system of rehabilitation of fami- 
lies and individuals in time of disaster 
has evolved over the seventy-five years 
of American Red Cross service, and in 
its present form more particularly over 
the past thirty-five years. However, 
some of the basic principles and assump- 
tions in rehabilitation have their roots 
in the practices developed by Miss Clara 
Barton in rehabilitation assistance in the 
eighties and nineties of the last century. 

In the Johnstown, Pennsylvania, flood, 
in. Ohio Valley floods, and in the Sea 
Island, Georgia, hurricane disaster, the 
basic concepts of community assistance, 
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of responsibility of the family for its 
own recovery, were recognized, 


DEVELOPMENT oF METHODS 


In the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire in 1906 the practice of making loans 
to disaster sufferers rather than outright 
grants was found to be unworkable. 
Some beginnings were made there in 
co-ordination of rehabilitation under a 
common community plan. During the 
Cherry, Illinois, mine disaster Ernest P. 
Bicknell applied a plan of "pensions" 
for the survivors to assure a minimum 
maintenance over a period of years. 
While this plan recognized the differ- 
ences in family needs based on the num- 
ber of dependents, it was more auto- 
matic in the entitlement of families to 
it than-are the individualized rehabilita- 
tion awards of today. But even so, this 
recognition that families required aid 
beyond the brief emergency care given 
and that the resources of the commu- 
nity should be drawn upon to assist in 
re-establishing at least some measure of 
the way of life existing before the dis- 
aster was indeed a milestone. There | 
has been but little wavering from this 
concept of rehabilitation as well as of 
emergency care since those days almost 
fifty years ago. — 

In the early decades the rehabilita- 
tion processes that form the basis for 
today’s program brought the more for- 
malized and sharper policies of the 
family as the unit for relief, of need 
rather than loss as the basis for reha- 
bilitation, of grants as opposed to loans 
as the method of assistance, of. trained 
staff to get the facts and assist the 
family in the plans, of a strong local 
citizens’ advisory committee, and of a 
centralizing of rehabilitation under the 
Red Cross! Fortunately even these 


1 Clyde E. Buckingham, Red Cross Disaster 
Relief: Its Origin and Development (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956), 
p. 31. $ 
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basic policies and procedures in reha- 
bilitation have been kept flexible enough 
to adjust to the changing social and eco- 
nomic state of the country and to the 
expectations of the people. 


ADAPTATION TO CHANGING CONDITIONS 


A service as dynamic as disaster re- 
habilitation and as conditioned by the 
changing economy and expectation of 
the nation inevitably has flexibility as 
„Jits conditioning feature. The social, 
economic, and political setting for dis- 
aster rehabilitation today is significantly 
changed from fifty years ago or even 
twenty-five years ago. 

'Today government's solicitude for the 
well-being of its people.is expressed in 
the social security program and in 
health and other public welfare serv- 
ices. It is inherent in the times that 
people expect more than they used to 
from employers, and from government 
: and voluntary organizations, in protec- 
tion against the hazards of a dynamic 
and expanding economy. Voluntary hos- 
pitalization plans, industrial pension pro- 
visions, slum clearance and low-cost 
housing programs, huge federal expen- 
ditures for highways, millions of dollars 
in research to protect the health of the 
people, soil banks and crop insurance 
are public devices to ensure the general 
welfare of the people. 

This dynamic, expanding situation has 
inevitably changed welfare agency con- 
cepts and policies, including American 
Red Cross disaster relief and rehabilita- 
tion. Community leaders and people 
generally have new and greater expec- 
tations. They expect flexibility; and 
particularly they expect responsiveness 
to the trends of the times and to the 
expectations of the people and particu- 
larly of the contributors. 

All of this suggests that-a flexible ap- 
plication of the basically sound -need 
policy in rehabilitation would take into 
account such variable factors as the 
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- economic and social setting of the day, 


the expectations of the community and 
the contributors, the standard of living 
of the community and the people af- 
fected by disaster, and the available 
funds. Administration of a flexible need 
policy calls not only for a lucid state- 
ment of the policy in instruction mate- 
rial, but also for a sensitive, informed, 
and adaptable staff leadership under 
which each disaster is viewed as a case 
in itself, with the level of assistance de- 
termined for it in the light of the fac- 
tors given above. : 

Rehabilitation cannot be played by 
ear, done in a haphazard style accord- 
ing to mood and temperament. The 
only guide as yet found is need. But 
the definition of need is not the same 
everywhere, all the time. Need is 
a variable, imperatively demanding a 
flexible approach. 


INDIGENOUS NATURE OF 
DISASTER RELIEF 


The strength of the Red Cross disas- 
ter rehabilitation service lies in its in- 
digenous nature. It is of and by the 
people and the communities in which 
they live. Its strength lies in making 
its national as well as its chapter serv- 
ice indigenous to the communities.? 
Part of the job of being indigenous is 
that of integration into the community. 
Strength comes through a philosophy 
and way of work in which people are 
generally aware that the rehabilitation 
program seeks to play its important part . 
as part of the community effort. 

Simplicity and warm humanity in ad- 
ministering relief brings hearty response 
and support from the community and 
the affected families in the future as in 
thepast. Rehabilitation is an extremely 


?For the organizational structure of the 
American National Red Cross see supra, Ells- 
worth Bunker, “The Voluntary Effort in Dis- 
aster Relief," under the subhead “Building an 
Organizational Structure."—Ep. 
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personal affair, and the manner of ac- 
complishing it is vitally important, be- 
cause any rehabilitation program must 
deal with people off normal balance and 
bruised. The sympathy need is some- 
times greater than the money need. 

These are some of the considerations 
that harmonize disaster relief rehabili- 
tation with the demands of the times 
and with the expectations of the people. 
Basic policies and procedures are given 
flexible interpretation, though those poli- 
cies and procedures may not be changed 
in their fundamentals. 


CATEGORIES OF RELIEF 


One basic element in rehabilitation is 
the categories of relief or assistance 
available to families. There are five 
principal categories: food, clothing, and 
other maintenance; building and repair; 
household furnishings; medical and nurs- 
ing care; and occupational supplies and 
equipment and small business rehabili- 
tation. l 

In contrast to immediate assistance 
with food, shelter, and clothing given 
during the emergency period on the 
stated need of the family, a rehabilita- 
tion maintenance award is planned ac- 
cording to the total budgetary needs of 
the family. "The purpose of the award 
is to provide a livelihood for the family 
until other resources become available, 
such as earned income, benefits from so- 
cial security, insurance vocational train- 
ing, or transfer to another agency. The 
anticipated family income, either from 
earnings or from another source, should 
be kept in mind. 

A rehabilitation program undertakes 
to assist homeowners with the basic 
needs in the building and repair of their 
homes and other essential structures 
after the maximum resources available 
to the family have been utilized to meet 
the need. . A basic need in this cate- 
gory includes consideration of the mini- 
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mum cost of placing essential buildings 
in a safe and usable condition. 

Assistance is given to families with 
the purchase of basic furnishings essen- 
tial to family living. Furniture of ade- 
quate quality may be purchased. Such 
assistance is given when a study of the 
family situation shows that essential 
items have been lost and that the family 
does not have the resources to obtain 
them. 

Prompt and adequate medical and 
nursing. care to those individuals and 
families in need of such services is an- 
other category of relief. Assistance un- 
der this classification is intended for 
those who are ill or injured because of 
the disaster or whose condition is ag- 
gravated by the disaster, and who other- 
wise would be unable to obtain medical, 
dental, and nursing care. 

The occupational supplies and equip- 
ment category is for the purpose of 
helping operators of small farms, own- 
ers of small businesses, and those who 
own their own occupational equipment 
with a view to re-establishing the family 
income, though not necessarily on the 
same scale as before the disaster. Also 
included -under this category is voca- 
tional rehabilitation for wage earners or 
potential wage earners when such reha- 
bilitation is necessitated by the disaster. 

The relative amount needed in these 
different categories in any given disas- 
ter will vary according to the type of 
disaster. For example, a tornado or a 
hurricane may cause more deaths and 
injuries proportionately than a flood and 
therefore call for more medical and 
nursing care. The high velocity of 
water in a New England flood may re- 
sult in more total damage to homes than 
in a slow-moving Mississippi River flood. 
Whatever the difference in type of dis- 
aster and in the relative amounts needed 
in categories of relief, the rehabilitation 
plan for each individual and family is 
based on a careful study of the needs 
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and resources of the individual or 
family. 


APPLICATION OF CASEWORK 
TO DISASTER 


'The casework method may be re- 
garded as the most fundamental of the 
procedural assumptions in disaster re- 
lief rehabilitation. Disaster rehabilita- 
tion is a social welfare program using 
the casework method in helping the in- 
dividual family restore its capacity to 
reach and maintain its predisaster stand- 
ard of living. The program is suffi- 
ciently broad to provide financial assist- 
ance adequate to meet any disaster- 
caused needs existing after the family 
has applied its resources. 'The disaster 
caseworker counsels with each applicant 
in studying the disaster losses, in order 
to determine the extent of his total 
needs and his ability to meet these 
needs, and to establish the amount of 
assistance needed. "The caseworker must 
deal with individual problems, complex 
and varied, created by the disaster. 

Rehabilitation in disaster follows the 
broad outlines of family casework in the 
use of such techniques ás consultation 
with families, verification of pertinent 
information, consultation with outside 
sources, and the development of plans 
to meet the needs of each family situa- 
tion on an individual basis. Family 
participation in planning is an integral 
part of this process, since each family 
Is expected to effect as much of its own 
recovery as possible. 


Special characteristics of disaster case- 
work 


Disaster creates special situations that 
must be handled by the caseworker: 

1. The emotional shock, anxiety, and 
tension among families affected by a dis- 
aster situation are intensified among 
persons who suffer personal tragedy or 
loss, serious injury of loved ones, and 
loss of real and personal property. 
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2. The number of family problems 
that may need to be considered is larger 
than in most family casework situa- ` 
tions; their scope is often greater. 

3. The cost of rehabilitation usually 
far exceeds the cost of relief extended 
by casework agencies during a compa- 
rable period of time. 

4. Disaster rehabilitation is primarily 
concerned with the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the family's resources to meet 
the problems caused by disaster. 

5. A short-contact type of relation- 
ship is indicated, since the cause of the 
family's need is clearly established and 
rehabilitation policies are designed to 
deal directly and positively with mate- 


- rial needs, illness, and'injury. The spe- 


cialized function of disaster casework 
precludes a long-range type of social 
treatment. 

.6. Disaster casework concerns itself 
only with problems caused by disaster. 

7. Rehabilitation relief is given on a 
need basis only. 

8. Speed in making plans with fami- 
lies whose whole way of life is dis- 
rupted and whose suffering will be in- 
creased by delay is of the essence. 


Chronological procedure 


The processes that often occur chrono- 
logically in dealing with a family’s needs 
include the following: Following the oc- 
currence of the disaster, the family re- 
ceives emergency care largely on the 
basis of the stated need of the indi- 
vidual. Application is made by the 
family for rehabilitation consideration, : 
the applicant filling out an application 
form giving the facts of loss and of re- 
sources. The family caseworker coun- 
sels with the family in the disaster of- 
fice and in the family’s home for the 
making of a plan of rehabilitation. The 
agreed plan is then presented by the 
caseworker to the local advisory com- 
mittee for concurrence. Upon action of 
the committee, an award is then estab- 
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lished and the family notified. Oppor- 
_ tunity is then given the family to do its 
own shopping for articles needed or to 
make its own contracting arrangements 
for building and repair or otherwise to 
proceed with the carrying out of its own 
plan. Payment is then made by the 
Red Cross. 


Types of assistance 


Rehabilitation assistance may be given 
in kind, through purchase orders, or in 
cash. Often donated supplies of cloth- 
ing, household goods, or building mate- 
rials are received and may become part 
of the assistance given under the reha- 
bilitation award. Generally assistance 
is in the form of a purchase order made 
out to the vendor of the family's own 
choosing. With this purchase order in 
hand the family is then able to make 
its own decisions as to the items to be 
obtained or the building repair work to 
be done—all within the general spirit of 
the rehabilitation award and within the 
dollar amount approved. 

Cash grants as a method of relief may 
be given when the facts show that cash 
assistance is the best way to meet a 
family's need. This procedure often ex- 
pedites the rehabilitation of the family 
and enables it to proceed in the manner 
to which it is accustomed. 


From emergency care to rehabilitation 


Much of the effectiveness of the re- 
habilitation process.is dependent upon 
the proper blending of the emergency 
care into the rehabilitation services. 
'The disaster-affected family usually has 
its first contact with the relief organi- 
zation during the period of emergency 
care. It learns then of the emergency 
and rehabilitation policies and proced- 
ures and the purposes and circumstances 
under which rehabilitation assistance is 
given. The application for rehabilita- 
tion service is usually made during the 
emergency care period; and the smooth- 
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ness of rehabilitation often is depend- 
ent on the rapport established between 
the disaster worker and the family, and 
the clarity with which policies are ex- 
plained and the application process in- 
augurated during the emergency care 
period. The two periods of emergency 
and rehabilitation care are therefore 
two parts of but one period of recovery 
from disaster. 


REHABILITATION AN EVOLVING Process 


Disaster rehabilitation has improved 
and evolved over the years because the 
Red Cross has kept its methods open to 
review constantly and has been respon- 
sive to changing times. For example, 
the high tempo of life today has seemed 
to have its counterpart in the expecta- 
tion that disaster relief operations, in- 
cluding the rehabilitation process, be 
speeded up and up. Disaster relief op- 
erations that a decade or two ago con- 
sumed four to six months from the oc- 
currence of a disaster until the com- 
pletion of the last award may often 
be carried out today in two to three 
months. 'This has seemed to have justi- 
fication in possible saving of funds and 
prompt provision of relief. In this 
process of expediting rehabilitation the 
Red Cross has established certain safe- 
guards. The best interests of the fami- 
lies affected have been kept in mind as 
well as the protection of the disaster 
rehabilitation workers, both the paid 
staff and the citizen volunteers. 

As rehabilitation is the very core of 
disaster relief, the Red Cross has given 
close attention to strengthening the or- 
ganization and administration of the en- 
tire disaster relief operation. Sound ad- 
ministrative practices have been studied 
and applied to disaster relief operations 
where pertinent. The partnership of 
the professional worker and the volun- 
teer worker has had attention. As the 
volunteer plays an important role in 
most disaster operations, a special ef- 
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fort is made to dignify the place of the 
volunteer, particularly at the point of 
'contact with applicants. i 

` The role of the professional or staff 
worker is that of a person trained and 
experienced in rehabilitation processes, 
including casework methods, ability to 
act with flexibility in a highly dynamic 
situation, strength and stamina for the 
grueling duties and long hours and the 
usual qualities of devotion to service 
.and dependability. While the American 
Red Cross has a large body of experi- 
enced ‘professional workers available for 
assignment in disaster, the larger disas- 
ter relief operations require additional 
people from public and voluntary organi- 
zations. Working understandings have 
been developed between these organiza- 
tions and the Red Cross on staff avail- 
ability and conditions under which staff 
will be loaned. As far as possible, con- 
tinuing attention is given to the main- 
tenance of sound personnel practices. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Service on the local advisory commit- 
tee is one of the most significant con- 
tributions of the citizen volunteer in a 
disaster relief operation. Particular care 
must be taken to select for advisory 
committee service men and women of 
strong, representative qualities who will 
work in harmony with the basic policies 
and: procedures in rehabilitation and 
willingly assume responsibility for de- 
cisions. Each advisory committee must 
be carefully oriented in its authority 
and responsibilities. 

The role of the local advisory com- 
mittee is to share with the staff ad- 
ministratively responsible for the disas- 
ter relief operation the decisions on 


awards to individuals and families made ` 


in the rehabilitation process. This means 
that the committee is not merely ‘ad- 
visory and is certainly not a rubber 
stamp; rather, financial authority for 
decision on awards is clearly accorded 


. of service over the years. 
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the members of the committee. Such 
financial authority would rest in ma- 


` jority decision of the committee, and in 


extent would be equal to that vested in 
the staff administratively responsible for 
the operation. It should be understood 
that such financial authority may be 
exercised only in cases adhering to basic 
disaster rehabilitation policies. 

'Through such a partnership of local 
community leadership with the staff as- 
signed to the relief operation, rehabilita- 
tion becomes responsive to the wishes of 
the community and also is based upon 
the best experience of the past. 

As disaster relief rehabilitation calls 
for the use of the resources of the indi- 
vidual and the community, it is clear 
that the Red Cross as the responsible 
rehabilitation agency has taken an ap- 
propriate position in seeking co-opera- 
tive relationships with other organiza- 
tions, both governmental and volun- 
tary. For example, the formal working 
agreement between the American Red 
Cross and the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions well illustrates the scope and pos- 
sibilities of such co-operative under- 
standings. Provision is made for recog- 
nition of the role of the American Red 
Cross, and for training and participa- 
tion of members of the labor organiza- 
tion in a disaster relief operation as 
well as for assistance in raising funds 
for the central Red Cross relief fund. 
The Salvation Army, the American Le- 
gion, fraternal organizations, and many 


. local social welfare agencies have made 


significant disaster relief contributions 
Some of this 
relates to the rehabilitation period but 
more.of it to the mass care period. 


ROLE or GOVERNMENT 


Historically, ^ government—federal, 
state, and local—has made its resources 
available in time of disaster. Some of 
the traditional roles of local and state 
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government are especially significant in 
time of disaster, such as maintaining 
law and order, protecting the public 
health, providing communication facili- 
ties. Federal and state government 
services have been and are called upon 
when local resources are inadequate. 
During the decades of this century sig- 
nificant disaster service has been given 
by the National Guard and state 
militia, Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army and the Army it- 
self, United States Coast Guard, Ex- 
tension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, United States Weather Bu- 
reau, the Disaster Loan Corporation, 
and during the 1930's the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

In 1947, an act to make surplus prop- 
. erty available for the alleviation of dam- 
age caused by flood or other catastrophe 
formalized a federal policy of disaster 
assistance. The Federal Disaster Act of 
1950 not only called for special federal 
aid in declared “major disasters” (Ex- 
excutive Order 10427 of 1953 assigning 
to the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration the co-ordination of government 
services and facilities) but also con- 
firmed the American National Red Cross 
in its humanitarian responsibilities.® 
Many agencies of local, state, and fed- 
eral government now make their serv- 
ices and facilities available in time of 
disaster. : 

The most recent expression of federal 
government activity in disaster relief 
came with the passage of the Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956 by the 
Eighty-fourth Congress. The act pro- 
vides a system of federal subsidy for in- 
surance against floods and authorizes 
study of the feasibility of extending in- 
surance coverage to certain other types 
of natural disasters.* 

3 See also supra, Val Peterson, “Co-ordinat- 
ing and Extending Federal Assistance.”—En. . 

*See also supra, Edwin S. Overman, “The 


Flood Peril and the Federal Flood Insurance 
Act of 1956."— E. 
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Close working arrangements between 
the Red Cross and agencies of govern- 
ment are particularly important. Many 
people are the beneficiaries or recipients 
of government assistance and services, 
such as public assistance, old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, and un- 
employment compensation. The respon- 
sibility of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration for co-ordinating the re- 
sources of government in time of dis- 
aster, particularly for restoration of 
public property and governmental serv- 
ices, emphasizes the value of the close 
co-operation between the Red Cross and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion that characterizes disaster relief op- 
erations. 


Pusric RELATIONS 


The best public relations are made 
possible by a highly effective rehabilita- 
tion service. Yet much must be done to 
acquaint the public with the services of 
rehabilitation and the accomplishments. 
This statement relates to good under- 
standing on the part of the people of 
the country and also to effective inter- 
pretation of rehabilitation policies and 
procedures to the disaster sufferers them- 
selves and the community immediately 
affected. ‘The second is at times the 
more difficult of the two jobs. Public 
relations in the disaster area are a con- 
tinuous process throughout the rehabili- 
tation period, participated in not only 
by staff people on the disaster operation 
but by advisory committee and other 
local people. Broad policies should be 
stated but human interest and illustra- 


. tive case material should also be em- 


ployed. The channels of information 
most commonly known to the affected 
families should be utilized. 


SIGNIFICANT BY-PRODUCTS OF 
DISASTER RELIEF 


As a final word it may not be claim- 
ing too much to say that disaster reha- 
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bilitation as carried out over the years 
by the American Red Cross has had 
very significant by-products. Unfortu- 
nately the scope of this paper does not 
permit a complete listing. However, 
many thousands of individuals and fami- 
lies have been helped back to a way of 
independent living. Communities have 
been restored more rapidly as a result 
of rehabilitation and of the flow of busi- 
ness and cash that the rehabilitation 
process brings to the affected commu- 
nity. 

Relocation of homes out of disaster 
hazard areas into new areas of safety 
has been planned in some disaster re- 
lief operations and carried out. The 
natural human tendency to want to re- 
main in the same location calls at times 
for careful planning, but when that is 
possible a real by-product of high value 
results. 

The rehabilitation and casework meth- 
ods used in disaster relief have brought 
important technical and professional con- 
tributions to. the field of social welfare 
and of casework. The short-time case- 
work called for in disaster has been 
suggestive to organizations requiring 
that kind of service in their day-by-day 
activities. Staff loaned to a disaster op- 
eration have benefited from experience 
in dealing with community-wide forces 
and have had higher vision because of 
the adequacy of rehabilitation and the 
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measurability of restoring a family to 
its predisaster status. It may well be 
that some of the early Red Cross prac- 
tice of giving long-time maintenance to 
orphans and widows and the basically 
sound policies inherent in the rehabili- 
tation process have had much to do 
with forming the foundation for such 
public provisions as Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and other governmental main- 
tenance provisions. 

The Red Cross has introduced new 
gardening and food habits to whole sec- 
tions of the country to combat illness 
due to dietary deficiency found among 
families affected by disaster. The Red 
Cross was the first organization to pro- 
vide for widespread use of yeast as a 
preventive of pellagra. It introduced 
screening and other measures for ma- 
laria control in areas where such meas- 
ures were previously unknown. Organi- 
zation of local Red Cross chapter com- 
mittees on preparedness for disaster has 
resulted in measures! being taken that 
in many instances have reduced loss of 
life and property damage. 

Clearly, it may be said that for sheer 
social achievement the specific aids to 
restoration of families and individuals 
affected by disaster and the by-product 
values label American Red Cross reha- 
bilitation services as one of the most 


. significant contributions to human well- 


being. 


Emergency Medical, Hospital, and Nursing Care 


By Harotp C. LUETH 


Abstract: Carefully planned emergency medical service is essential if disaster 


casualties are to receive full benefit of modern facilities and techniques. 


De- 


tailed but flexible plans are required, since nonprofessional assistance cannot 
otherwise be utilized to full advantage, a fact abundantly clear in recent disas- 


= ters. 


Any plan should center on co-ordination with other community services. 


Basic elements of a plan should stress reception of casualties; sorting and initial 
diagnosis; emergency medical care; and evacuation of casualties. It is incum- 
bent on the medical profession to initiate the training and guidance of emer- 
gency medical cadres to make any emergency plans effective-—Ed. 


MERGENCY medical service is a 

type of medical practice that is 
receiving increased attention from doc- 
tors. In the past, the average prac- 
titioner has not given it much consid- 
eration, and he has rationalized his 
neglect by assuming that if the prob- 
lem should arise, he would simply go to 
-work and do his best. But'natural and 
man-made disasters are, unfortunately, 
ineradicable parts of modern living, and 
if they are to be met efficiently and ef- 
fectively plans must be made in ad- 
vance. 

Plans must be made for proper recep- 
tion and registration of casualties, for 
skillful and rapid diagnosis of injuries, 
for the utilization of recognized pro- 
cedures, and for the formation of teams 
of skilled auxiliary workers. To be as- 
sured of having an opportunity to ren- 
der good medical service during a dis- 
aster and its aftermath, physicians must 
take the lead in making certain that 
similar careful planning has been done 
in the related fields of rescue, communi- 
cation, transportation, and fire and po- 
lice work. Thus, two distinct obliga- 
tions face the physicians: acquisition of 


recognized techniques for the handling 
of medical emergencies, and stimulation 
and training of auxiliary workers. Men 
and women in related health fields are 
eager for the leadership which only the 
medical profession can give. 

Daily papers and news broadcasts re- 
port disasters that give us pause. All 
of us feel regret and unhappiness after 
receiving these reports, but too fre- 
quently we reassure ourselves with the 
thought that nothing of the sort could 
happen to our locality. On the contrary, 
disasters are unpredictable and can hap- 
pen anywhere. Tornadoes, floods, and 
severe fires can come suddenly or with 
little warning. Streamlined trains and 
airplanes have multiplied the possibili- 
ties of accidents and serious injuries; 
jet planes, with still greater power and- 
speed, add to the potential destructive- 
ness of such accidents; they are more 
and more likely to injure not only the 
fliers but people on the ground as well. 
The wide variety of chemical agents 
being used in commerce, many of them 
explosive, present new hazards. Tech- 
nology, with the greater use of powered 
machinery, has added to the list of po- 
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tentially destructive agents, in spite of 
the advances that have been made in 
safety programs. 

Physicians are being called upon to 
treat emergencies more frequently than 
in the past, but in too many instances 
emergency medical care has been the 
concern only of a small group of doc- 
tors—the industrial surgeons and the 
military surgeons. Increased possibili- 
ties of need for emergency medical serv- 
ice, including the possibility of thermo- 
nuclear warfare, make it essential that 
all physicians take an active interest 
“in it. l 

All of us recognize disaster or emer- 
gency care as a professional obligation, 
one wholly unpredictable as to time, 
place, and extent. Many indications 
point to the likelihood that disaster in 
one form or another will.always be with 
us. What has not been so generally 
recognized and accepted is the neces- 
sity of incorporating into everyday ac- 
tivities and planning some thought and 
practice for the proper handling of the 
varied medical repercussions of a disas- 
ter. Perhaps a broad review of the 
probable types of activities necessary 
for sound emergency medical care after 
. disaster would serve to clarify the prob- 
lems in professional practice confronting 
professional groups and help them find 
solutions to the complex and intricate 
problem of realistic, sound medical care 
in emergencies. 


DISASTER PLANNING 


It is imperative to plan for disaster 
well in advance of the event. Plans 
should be broad enough to cover a 
wide variety of conditions: tornadoes, 
fires, floods, earthquakes, explosions, and 
enemy attack. In planning, considera- 
tion should be given to building upon 
existing resources of the community, 
with medical services enlarged by the 
augmentation of personnel, supplies, and 
equipment. Disaster plans must indi- 
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cate the evolution from normal practice 
in civilian life to the maximum expan- 
sion of the medical facilities of the com- 
munity. "The advice of General Sir 
Frederick Morgan to the planning staff 
of the Normandy coast invasion, “Think 
big—plan carefully, soundly, and in re- 
alistic terms," applies aptly to plans for 
medical care in disaster. All possible 
eventualities should be weighed with a 
disciplined imagination. 

Various types of disasters will pro- 
duce casualties of different types and in 
different numbers. The heart of the 
problem to professional people is not 
the physical damage or the enemy ac- 
tion, but rather how the best care for 
the largest number of casualties can be 
given. All plans should be directed to- 
ward the proper professional care of 
sick and injured people, using the total 
resources of medical skills and within 
the supporting framework of the other: 
technical services, as engineering for 
power, utilities, heat, and road mainte- 
nance; sanitation; communication; po- 
lice; fire; rescue and warden work. 

Too frequently, professional people are 
concerned with the provision of trans- 
portation, communication, engineering, 


'and other services and have not real- 


istically envisioned a plan of action for 
the, proper medical care of casualties. 
Once a series of sound medical plans 
has been developed, it will be easier to 
co-ordinate these plans with supporting 
services and thus to assure a complete 
plan of action for the community as a 
whole. Many technical services (such 
as fire, police, réscue, and engineering) 
have adopted plans considerably in ad- 
vance of those of the health felds, and 
are training for their execution. 

A sound, realistic plan for emergency 
medical care, broad enough to cover 
a variety of circumstances and elastic 
enough to permit local changes and 
minor modifications, will most effec- ' 
tively cope with the multitude of prob- 
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lems arising from any disaster. To pre- 
pare a specific, detailed plan to cover 
every possible disaster would be diff 
cult, if not impossible. The unpredict- 
able course of events in natural or 
enemy-caused disaster combines with 
many other things to make a rigid plan 
of action difficult to execute. 

Expect the unexpected, and make 
minor changes in plans and operations 
promptly. The basic plan is merely a 
directional guide. Improvisations will 
be necessary. Plan for, and train per- 
sonnel to meet, new situations. But 
the more resourceful the advance plan- 
ning, the more comprehensive the pro- 
fessional training, the more closely knit 


the group or health team, the less will . 


be the reliance that wil have to be 
placed on improvisations. Adequately 
trained key personnel, acting within 
their own resources and guided by sound 
‘plans, under competent leadership will 
meet any or all types of disaster with 
skill, confidence, and efficiency. 


PERSONNEL 


Personnel trained as professional peo- 
ple are a very special and small segment 
of the general population. In civilian 
life under ordinary circumstances all 
phases of the health services are avail- 

"able to the general population. Nearly 
all types of civilian medical, dental, and 
nursing service are predicated on a 
small, orderly flow of patients seeking 
these services. Disaster carries the pos- 
sibility of a large number of people re- 
quiring health services at the same time 
or within a short period of time, which 
will require major modification of the 
generally accepted modes of practice. 

In ordinary circumstances, with the 
regular and slow flow of patients to the 
health services, professional people are 
able to give freely of their time and 
effort to each patient. The physician, 
dentist, nurse, and other personnel do 
all they can for that particular patient. 
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This basic principle underlies profes- 
sional teaching and practice. In a dis- 
aster, there must be acceptance of a 
new principle—that of doing the great- 
est good for the largest number. Health 
services must be extended to cover the 
widest possible application to the larg- 
est number of people. The matter re- 
quires serious thought, after a critical 
scrutiny of current technical procedures 
from which there might evolve a series 
of new techniques for emergency medi- 
cal care. Professional people have be- 
come so accustomed to various daily 
procedures considered basic and essen- 
tial that it would not be easy to change 
them. In disaster, however, they might 
have to be radically changed in order 
to meet the requirements of emergency 
medical care and yet remain within good 
medical practice. 

Personnel should be assigned to posi- 
tions commensurate with their poten- 
tials for giving the best care to the 
largest numbers. Professional people 
will have to become accustomed to play- 
ing new parts, for certainly disaster can 
hardly be called “business as usual." 
They will have to learn new skills, teach 
different methods of handling patients, 
and accustom themselves to new posi- 
tions. Drastic changes of this type re- 
quire patience, tact, and gentle persua- 
sion for their ultimate accomplishment. 

A related and equally difficult prob- 
lem is the.development of the team 
spirit among professional people. Tra- 
ditionally, physicians and nurses have 
worked together as a group. In a dis- 
aster, there must be the harmonious 
working of all members of the health 
services in a team. Physicians and den- 
tists, and to a lesser extent nurses, have 
been accustomed to individual practice, 
which permits a wide latitude of indi- 
vidual action, but in a disaster, much 
of the individual action must be, co- 
ordinated and harmonized with the ac- 
tions of others. Through conferences, 
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planning sessions, and simulated opera- 
tion tests, it will be possible to move 
toward these objectives. Adjustments 
and occasional deviations from original 
plans may have to be made under cer- 
tain circumstances. It is desirable to 
retain as much individual action and 
operation as is consistent with the effi- 
ciency and harmonious working of the 
group. 

Uncertainties as to the ready avail: 
ability of all personnel make it desir- 


able to assign key personnel in depth. . 


It would be wise to have one or several 
assistants or alternates for each key po- 
sition. A staffing pattern of this type 
would also permit the operation of the 
health team for a prolonged period of 
time and under conditions of severe 
stress. Nearly all professionally trained 
personnel should have assignments to 
at least one duty and preferably to sev- 
eral. Uncertainties as to the types and 
number of casualties combine to make 
this a prudent personnel policy. It 
should be anticipated, too, that some 
personnel will be away from home, sick, 
or otherwise unable to respond for im- 
mediate duty after a disaster. Assign- 
ment of personnel in depth and multi- 


ple-duty assignments are ‘helpful in . 


overcoming these problems. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS NEEDED 


For convenience, the complex prob- 
lems of emergency medical service can 
be arbitrarily divided into (1) recep- 
tion of casualties, (2) sorting and ar- 
riving at initial working diagnoses, (3) 
initiation of emergency medical care, 
and (4) evacuation. 

When there have been few casualties, 
the usual methods of management suf- 
fice, but when large numbers of casual- 
ties have occurred simultaneously; there 
is a necessity for team effort, and team 
effort presupposes preplanning. 

The medical aspects of emergency 
medical care start with speedy recep- 
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tion. Advance plans should include 
means of permitting large numbers of 
casualties to be received at the hospital 
with a minimum of confusion. Often 
hospitals and medical staffs have inade- 
quate or unelastic disaster plans. Re- 
alistic, sound disaster planning takes 
time, thoughtful appraisal of small de- 
tails, and careful co-ordination of all 
sections of the medical staff and of the 
elements of the hospital. Wasteful and 
unco-ordinated action by the staff can 
easily prevent the rendering of speedy 
and effective medical treatment to pa- 
tients when large numbers of them have 
been brought in at the same time or in 
rapid succession. 

Experience at Texas City, Flint, Wor- 
cester, and other disaster sites has 
shown the need for advance planning. 
Disorganization and resultant confusion 
in each instance prevented utilization of 
the full professional capabilities of the 
city. The major problem is not what 
the doctor will do after he and the pa- 
tient have been brought together. It is 
the recruiting, training, and organizing 
of laymen and a relatively small num- 
ber of professional people whose work 
will enable the doctor to reach the pa- 
tients in the order that the nature of 
their injuries demands and to treat them 
adequately. 

Disasters vary in type and in extent. 
It is desirable for each community or 
group of communities to make flexible 
plans for full and complete utilization 
of its medical resources. The worst 
must be planned for. Once the com- 
plete plan for full-scale disaster relief 
has been drawn, modifications to cover 
less extensive emergencies can be for- 
mulated rather easily. Plans should be 
flexible enough to cover all types of 
natural and artificial calamities. A 
serious train wreck near a small com- 
munity would severely tax the entire 
medical resources of that, town and of 
the surrounding ones as well Each 
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community, large or small, should plan 
on the same basis. It matters little 
whether the casualties follow a tornado 
or.a nuclear attack, for the medical 
problems are essentially those of num- 
ber and types of injuries. Communities 
may be faced with the task of treating 
large numbers of severely burned pa- 
tients after an explosion of some highly 
volatile chemical. Their injuries would 
not be very dissimilar to the burn cases 
produced by an A- or H-bomb burst. 
Alternate plans for using a part of the 
hospital's resources and personnel should 
be made for disasters of lesser magni- 
tude. 

Flexibility can be accomplished 
through planning, as far as possible, for 
each of the hospitals in the vicinity to 
prepare to handle no more than one 
or two types of casualties—shock, frac- 
` tures, chest injuries, burns, and so forth. 
The number of casualties is merely ex- 
pression of the extent of the disaster. 
Even in a minor catastrophe, there is 
strong likelihood of there being various 
. types of injuries. 

Plans should be simple and easily un- 
derstandable. It is desirable that they 
be written, so that they can be studied 
by all hospital personnel. Printed op- 
erational plans will permit study by new 
staff members and new hospital em- 
ployees. And if printed copies of the 
plans are available at the time a dis- 
aster occurs, they can advantageously 
be distributed to volunteer workers. 

Experience indicates that in nearly all 
disasters the procurement of volunteers 
is no problem.. They arrive on the scene 
in large numbers. The difficulty is that 
in many instances their help is utilized 
poorly, if at all. During a flood in a 
midwestern city, for example, a group of 
nurses offered their services, but no one 
about the hospital was able to suggest 
an assignment for them. When they 
had looked around them, they discov- 
ered that large numbers of evacuees, 
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many of whom had been injured, were 
crowded about the admission office. 
After making a few inquiries, the nurses 
began a registration ,service that per- 
mitted an orderly admission of patients 
to the hospital. These women rendered 
real assistance, but with advance plan- 
ning, clerical personnel could have been 
secured to do the registering, and the 
nurses could have been utilized to 
greater advantage in caring for patients. 
Utilization of volunteers involves some 
real problems, best met by means of 
plans agreed upon in advance and writ- 
ten, printed, and publicized. 


RECEPTION OF CASUALTIES 


Reception and registration of patients 
is an important phase of combating any 
disaster. A hospital administrator, work- 
ing with clerical personnel in his com- 
munity, can devise methods of expand- 
ing these vital services rapidly. An in- 
formation bureau should be established 
as early as possible. Inquiries concern- 
ing relatives and friends will be made 
in large volume, soon after the disas- 
ter. These personal inquiries, telephone 
calls, and telegrams must be answered 
promptly if the public is to be satis- 
fied and if the chances of panic are 
to be reduced. The volume of messages ' 
is often staggering, and a fairly large 
staff must be recruited to handle them. 
There is no doubt that some of them 
scarcely deserve answering. An analy- 
sis of inquiries following disasters has 
shown that calls, wires, and letters come 
not only from close relatives, neighbors, 
and intimate friends of the people in- 
volved, but also from distant relatives 
and casual acquaintances. It is one of 
the vagaries of human nature that a 
person may become quite genuinely con- 
cerned about a distant relative or a one- 
time acquaintance on hearing of a dis- 
aster in which he may possibly have 
been killed or injured. Inquiries some- 
times are made concerning people who 
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had moved from the region years be- 
fore the disaster. Priorities, neverthe- 
less, cannot easily be set up; it takes 
time to process all of the inquiries; and 
they must be answered if anxiety is not 
to be built up in the minds of the inter- 
rogators. 

Traffic management is another prob- 
lem that must be anticipated. Those 
who live relatively near to the disaster 
area drive over to see “how things look,” 
and crowd the already heavily taxed 
highways. Physicians and auxiliary per- 
sonnel must be provided with a means 
of passing through police lines if they 
are to get to the hospital to care for 
the injured. And congestion must be 
avoided on the streets and roads be- 
tween hospitals. 


Some people may wonder why these 


matters not directly related to medical 
practice are being permitted a place in 
this discussion. The answer is that un- 
less adequate attention is given to the 
registration of casualties, to the estab- 
lishment and operation of an informa- 
tion bureau, and to traffic control, phy- 
sicians will be interrupted in their pro- 
fessional work or will be prevented from 
doing it at all. Physicians have a vital 
interest in seeing to it that lay men and 
women are ready to attend to these im- 
portant details. 


SORTING PATIENTS AND MAKING 
WORKING DIAGNOSES 


As each patient is admitted to the 
hospital, a physician should examine 
him promptly and carefully, so as to 
arrive at a working diagnosis of his in- 
juries and decide how promptly they 
need to be treated. The doctor will 
note the presence or absence of shock. 
He will refer the slightly wounded to 
the proper agency for further treatment. 
Injuries requiring specialized care will 
be referred for treatment on the spot, 
or will be transported to the hospital 
which, according to the plan, is special- 
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izing in the patient's type of difficulty. 
It is the sorting physician who makes 
that decision. He occupies a position 
that requires quick but sound judgment 
amid very trying conditions. It goes 
without saying, then, that he must be 
a well-experienced and mature doctor of 
medicine, for through sound judgment 
and proper classification he will prob- 
ably save as many lives as anyone in 
the hospital. 


INITIATION OF EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL CARE 


Physicians too frequently assume that 
the group of nurses and hospital attend- 
ants with whom they are accustomed to 
work will always be available to them. 
But after a disaster, many if not all of 
the physicians in an area go to the hos- 
pital to give emergency medical care. 
The operating-room staff and the ward 
staffs that have previously worked with 
the private practitioners more or less in 
rotation cannot work with all of them 
at the same time. Disaster planning 
must therefore include provision for 
the augmentation of operating-room and 
ward staffs. MM 

Administratively, the provision of aux- 
iliary personnel of this sort poses an es- 
pecially difficult problem. The teaching 
of untrained or partially trained people 
is time consuming and can be looked 
upon as a nuisance, for it upsets the 
well-ordered routines of a smoothly 
working operating-room staff. But if 
disaster. is not, to bring confusion, it 
must be done. Physicians and nurses 
should find places for teaching sessions’ 
and for trial runs of emergency disaster 
teams and, in addition, they should give - 
the recruits some routine hospital train- 
ing and experience. Following a disas- 
ter, the abilities of the professionals will 
be sufficiently taxed without their hav- 
ing the added responsibility of training 
their assistants “from the ground up.” 
Sundays, holidays, and the least busy 
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weekday hours can be advantageously 
used as training periods. 

Care should be taken so that casual- 
ties on medical and health-service teams 
will not seriously cripple their effective- 
ness. Having one or possibly two al- 
ternates for each position, selected and 
trained in advance to fill vacancies that 
may occur, is desirable, but if such de- 
tailed preparations for trouble are too 
much to ask, the establishment of a key 
group or cadre of staff members is a 
scheme which has proved effective in 
some places. As far as possible, they 
can prepare to coach the green or par- 
tially trained personnel who may be 
added to the hospital staff in a time of 
stress. 

To a large extent, the effectiveness of 
‘surgical care in an emergency will de- 
pend as much upon the functioning of 
operating-room and ward staffs as upon 
the competence of the surgeon. After 
the Flint tornado, one middle-aged hos- 
pital attendant went to the hospital to 
work. She was a diet maid, and there 
seemed to be no opportunity for her to 
perform her accustomed duties. No one 
was able to suggest anything else for her 
to do, but she found an essential task 
for herself. After hearing nurses com- 
plain that soiled operating-room linen 
was accumulating, she summoned sev- 
eral of her friends and neighbors to 
come to the hospital to help her wash 
it. Thus she enabled the operating- 
room service to continue functioning. 

The medical profession must take the 
initiative and exercise leadership in re- 
cruiting, selecting, training, and guiding 
professional cadres for emergency medi- 
cal service. 


EVACUATION 


Evacuation plans must be made in 
advance of a disaster. It is natural for 
all sick and injured to be brought to 
a hospital for care, regardless of the 
magnitude of their ailments. Unless 
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some evacuation plan has been agreed 
upon in advance, hospitals soon become 
overcrowded. All hospitals in a lo- 
cality and in surrounding communities 
must share in a master plan for coping 
with disaster. The evacuation aspect of 
that joint program especially demands 
careful planning, tact, and wise judg- 
ment. ‘At Worcester, Flint, and Jack-: 
son, several hospitals were filled to over- 
flowing when other hospitals only a few 
miles away were still waiting for pa- 
tients. Careful planning could have 
prevented that difficulty, for transpor- 
tation crews could have been instructed 
which type of patients to bring to each 
of the co-operating institutions. 

Evacuation is dependent upon trans- 
portation facilities and adequate com- 
munication. Arrangements should be 
made in advance for individually pow- 
ered radio nets between hospitals and 
between the hospitals and the transpor- 
tation facilities. The disruption of elec- 
tric power and telephone lines at Wor- 
cester completely isolated the various 
hospitals. 


TRAINING 


Training should be direct and spe- 
cific. Each key person should review 
his position or positions and make a 
careful, complete job analysis. The es- 
sential elements of the job should be 
itemized and, if needful, taught to al- 
ternates. Job analysis is a time-con- 
suming task, but it will repay the time 
and effort expended by giving a clearer 
understanding of the duties of each key 
person. Positions will be clarified, spe- 
cific functions will be delineated, atten- 
tion will be directed to the fields of 
mutual operation, and there will emerge 
a better understanding of who does 
what—when, where, and why. 

There is an abundance of good teach- 
ing material and training aids for the 
instruction of civilian practice.  Ele- 
ments of emergency medical care or dis- 
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aster medicine are much more difficult 
to find, and the same thing is true of 
. nursing. Many teaching aids must be 
developed. This circumstance is not 
unfortunate, for the development of 
new teaching media will give, inevi- 
tably, a greater understanding of the 
problem. Splendid lectures and graphic 
demonstrations of the proper handling 
of war wounds by members of the 
faculty of the Walter Reed Institute of 
Research and the Army Medical Serv- 
ice School are some of the newer helps 
in the field of emergency medical serv- 
ice. A small group in this field is doing 
pioneer work. Proper management of 
trauma and soft tissue wounds has 
wider application to peacetime practice 
than might at first be suspected. The 
Committee on Trauma of the American 
` College of Surgeons is also making an 
important contribution. For the ulti- 
mate fulfillment of the task before it, 
each community must enlist the aid of 
all local professional groups to review 
and teach the lessons of emergency 
medical care, using the materials from 
the Army, the American College of Sur- 
geons, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Dental Association, 
the American Nurses! Association, the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, and other professional groups. 
A local civil defense health council, 
using all of these resources together 
with the local personnel, can furnish 
the solution to the complex and intri- 
cate problem of emergency medical 
service. 

“Training, to be. effective, must be 
progressive and continuous. Progress is 
constantly being made in professional 
fields, and the newer findings from the 
clinic, the laboratory, and research 
groups must be translated into current 
practice. A progressive system of train- 
ing must be envisioned. For example, 
members of local professional associa- 
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tions should make arrangements to at- 
tend courses in emergency surgery given 
to the medical profession by surgeons. 
After some training, there should be 
opportunities for nurses, dentists, and 
others to assist surgeons in the handling 
of accident cases in the civilian hos- 
pitals, over the week end, on holidays, 
or at some other period. In time, there 
wil emerge from among the nurses 
those who will be.able to give emer- 
gency training. to other nurses. Much 
the same sequence of events should take 


place in respect to dentists and veteri- 


narians. 

Training programs will vary with 
each community, and each should prop- 
erly make its own arrangements. Ex- 
perimentation with techniques for bet- 
ter adaptation to the hurried conditions 
under which emergency medical care is 
given is.at this point of great impor- 
tance. The outgrowth from such ex- 
perimentation may well be a handy 
manual of standardized techniques (as 
in first aid) tested under normal condi- 
tions for the guidance of all physicians. 

All professional people must be trained 
in the elements of emergency medical 
care. There are three phases to be con- 


, Sidered: (1) pre-attack; (2) attack and 


immediate post-attack; (3) later post- 
attack. Pre-attack is from the present 
until the time of disaster. During this 
time planning, recruitment, training, and 
operational exercises should take place. 
In the attack, medical and health per- 
sonnel must go to their posts and pro- 
vide medical care. This period of emer- 
gency medical service may last from 
several hours to several weeks. The 
post-attack period will see a gradual 
shift from emergency medical service to 
normal civilian activities, a gradual re- 
sumption of the pattern of normal 
living. 

Training must take place in several 
fields, for in disaster assignments are 
likely to include several duties. ‘There 
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must.also be a shift of assignment as 
work loads change. Dentists possibly 
wil be-e7'led upon to be anesthetists 
ando MS 23 of shock-burn teams and 
to do pre- and postoperative minor sur- 
gery. Surgical nurses and anesthetists 
may have to serve as supervisors of aid 
stations, to manage wards without phy- 
sicians, to treat minor wounds. 
Disaster is an undesirable though ever- 
present danger in our lives. Teaching 
in the medical, dental, veterinary, and 
nursing schools should recognize this as- 
pect of life and should include training 
for disaster. 
set. aside in schools as well as by pro- 
fessional associations for discussion of 
newer developments in the proper han- 
dling of disaster emergencies. Hos- 
pitals must also accept their responsi- 
bility and provide some of their staff 
time for discussion of emergency care, 
for the training of their professional, 
administrative, and supporting staffs. 
Fire prevention and fire drills are a 
part of nearly all hospitals and profes- 
sional schools. Should not even ‘more 
time and thought be given to emergency 
medical service planning and training? 


CONCLUSION 


It has been abundantly shown that 
in any disaster or emergency, a small, 
well-trained, competent, closely knit key 
group is capable of absorbing larger 


Regular time should be ` 
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numbers of partially trained and un- 
trained personnel and of coping ‘effec- 
tively with a disaster situation. Volun- 
teers come in large numbers aíter any 
disaster; the real problem is their con- 
trol and guidance. The leader group 
must possess unusual and extraordinary 
skills, and the obligations of competent 
leadership rest heavily on this small 
staff of key professional workers. 
Perhaps some readers will consider 
this approach to the problem of disas- 
ter visionary, but a review of the record 
reveals these sober facts: During the 
Texas City disaster, local professional 
groups were unable to work as a result 
of the lack of auxiliary personnel, sup- 
plies, and equipment; the trained per- 
sonnel from Brooke Army Medical Cen- 


- ter had to furnish messengers and vital 


team workers. After an explosion and 
fire in Chicago involving fewer than 
eighty-five casualties, five city hospitals 
were almost completely disrupted by 
the sudden influx of patients. 

Disaster is an inevitable and unpre- 
dictable part of life. The medical pro- 
fession has the responsibility of provid- 
ing sound, scientific medical care to the 
victims of disaster. Through thought- 
ful planning, adequate training, and ca- 
pable leadership, the medical profession, - 
must give the impetus and guidance 
necessary to the furnishing of effective 
emergency medical service in any dis- 
aster. 


Psychological Factors And Problems, Emergency 
and Long-Term 


By Carvin S. Draver * 


Abstract: Relief planning cannot ignore psychological aspects of human re- 
actions to catastrophes. In spite of much research, our knowledge of how peo- 
ple adapt themselves to disaster situations is still defective and so is our knowl- 
edge of how to counteract or cure these maladaptations. The characteristic 
reactions of people during the period of waiting for an impending disaster, dur- 
ing the impact period, and during the period afterwards are described by the 
author. Although no person can be completely “immunized” against all unfa- 
vorable reactions to catastrophes, procedures are available for cushioning the 


shocks, and these procedures are discussed by the author —Ed. 


HAT people feel and think about 

a disaster will obviously deter- 
mine to a very large degree what they 
do about a disaster. Consequently re- 
lief planning, in relation to disasters, 
must consider seriously what thoughts 
and feelings may be encountered both 
among the victims and among person- 
nel who will be expected to render as- 
sistance. 

Much consideration has been given 
in recent years to the psychological as- 
pects of human reactions to catastro- 
phes. The more or less relevant litera- 
ture on this subject has become so 
voluminous that it could not possibly 
be reviewed with any degree of -ade- 
quacy in the present article. Instead 
of making this scholarly but impossible 
approach to the matter, the author will 
try to present the more pertinent con- 
cepts on which there now seems to be 


'* The opinions expressed in this paper are 
those of the author. They do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of the American Psychi- 
atric Association or of that Association's 


ad hoc Committee on Civil Defense of which. 


the author happens to be chairman. 


rather general agreement and which ap- 
pear to have the most practical value. 

Even this somewhat simplified under- 
taking has its problems. The properly 
respected "multidisciplinary" approach 
to the psychology of disaster reactions 
has brought together specialists from 
various fields, in each of which particu- 
lar terms have been defined in particu- 
lar ways for particular reasons. Inclu- 
sion of phrases from these different 
more or less scientific “dialects” might 
make a “many splendored thing" of a 
general report but it would not con- 
tribute much to clarification of funda- 
mental concepts. With perhaps more 
courage than wisdom, the author will 
attempt to write this summary of opin- 
ion in English. 


REACTIONS TO STRESS 


Possibly the most basic point of all 
in modern thinking about disaster psy- 
chology is that the meaning of a ca- 
tastrophe to a group or an individual is 
more important than all other factors 
which influence the effectiveness of the 
responses to the crisis. Physical mutila- 
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tion may limit in diffetent degrees an 
individual's capacity to respond. Physi- 
cal barriers (as in fires or floods) may 
modify considerably the avenues for ap- 
propriate action. Yet within these ex- 
ternally imposed bounds, a human being 
will be controlled chiefly by the over- 
all meaning of the experience to him. 
As one writer put it very succinctly not 
so long ago, “. . . people are extraordi- 
narily different in what bothers them.” + 

It is true, of course, that all indi- 
viduals are so constructed that certain 
disturbances in their internal equilib- 
rium can be expected almost universally 
in any stressful situations. Quickening 
of the pulse, some tautening of the 
skeletal musculature, blanching or flush- 
ing of the face, and odd sensations in 
the throat, chest, or abdomen are ex- 
amples of what all of us have noticed 
in ourselves at some time. For a num- 
ber of years Selye has been emphasiz- 
ing the nonspecificity of manifestations 
such as these and various associated 
changes in bodily chemistry which he in- 
cludes under the term, “general adapta- 
tion syndrome.” Extensive research has 
been initiated, and roughly five thou- 
sand articles are appearing annually 
which deal more or less directly with 
these nonspecific stress phenomena. Yet 
serious gaps remain in our knowledge. 
In the most recent Annual Report on 
Stress? Selye himself states that we 

1D. D. Bond, “The common psychological 
defenses to stressful situations and the pat- 
terns of breakdown when they fail,” in Sym- 
posium on Stress, Army Medical Service 
Graduate School, March 16-18, 1953, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Much useful information to 
which the author has not made specific ref- 
erence in this article can be found in the 
Symposium on Stress of which Doctor Bond's 
article forms a part. An excellent review of 
much of the literature on civilian reactions to 
the disaster of bombing is available in I. L. 
Janis, Air War and Emotional Stress: Psy- 
chological Studies of Bombing and Civilian 
Defense, New York, 1951. 

? H, Selye and G. Heuser, Fifth Annual Re- 
port on Stress, 1955-56, New York, 1956. 
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know “virtually nothing” about the link 
between the “stressors” and the adap- 
tive processes he and many other work- 
ers have studied so exhaustively. In 
this shadowy area between stimulus and 
response, it has long been recognized, 
lie the greatest mysteries of human be- 
havior. Many somewhat overlapping 
terms such as “the mind,” “the self,” 
“the psyche,” “the ego,” and “the soul” 
have been proposed in various frames of 
reference in an effort to bridge intellec- 
tually this baffling hiatus. The intan- 
gibility of all these concepts remains 
frustrating to most thinking men, and 
the hope continues that some day the 
physiologist and: biochemist or their 
successors will effect a “breakthrough” 
into this hazy realm. Awesome (and 
monotonous) as the prospect may be 


- of an enlightened age in which all re- 


actions of all individuals to all stimuli 
can be predicted (or controlled) with 
absolute certainty, there seems to be 
little basis for hoping (or fearing) that 
the dawn of this age is imminent. 


‘TREATMENT AND THERAPY 


On all sides we see a striving for 
“push-button” solutions to problems. 
“Automation,” electronic “brains,” and 
other technical triumphs are hailed as 
the heralds of a new day. Even in the 
author’s own field of psychiatry, such 
advances as electro-convulsive treat- 
ments, psycho-surgery, and, more re- 
cently, the “tranquilizing” drugs have 
been regarded, and used by some, as 
sufficient means for dealing with the 
almost infinite complexities of psycho- 
logical conflict. All these forms of treat- 
ment have real values in their proper 
place. They are mot the panaceas some 
wish they were, and one may well agree 
with the amusing slip of the tongue by 
one of the author’s patients who re- 
ferred to the new tranquilizing drugs as 
“tantalizing” drugs! 

Selye quotes an interesting case re- 


b" 


port which illustrates the disturbing in- 
tricacies of the problem. A certain lady 
was given one of the adaptive substances 
to alter an unfavorable balance which 
was thought to have developed in her 
.adaptive system. This lady, had been 
a mediocre pianist. An unexpected side 
effect of the medication seems to have 
been a phenomenal improvement in her 
ability to play the piano. She began to 
master sonatas with almost the skill of 
a concert artist. Unfortunately she was 
concurrently becoming somewhat psy- 
. chotic. To offset this regrettable de- 
veloprnent, the medication was gradu- 
ally reduced. For every ten units the 
dosage was lowered, she lost a sonata! 
_ In brief, we can tamper more po- 
tently with the human mechanism than 
ever before. The multiple results of 
such tampering cannot always be pre- 
dicted in their entirety nor with cer- 
tainty. 

In dealing with psychological prob- 
lems, therefore, it is still important to 
recall a distinction between treatment 
and therapy based on the etymological 
derivation of these terms. “Treatment” 
comes from the Latin verb meaning “to 
handle.” “Therapy” comes from the 
Greek verb- meaning “to serve" in the 
sense of “attending” or “going along 
with.” We are yet unable completely 
to “handle” people psychologically by 
what we do fo them. We have devel- 
oped certain skills whereby we can help 
people .by means of what we do with 
them in seeking resolutions for their 
individual conflicts. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PREPARATION FOR 
DISASTER 


We may now consider the relevance 
of these considerations to the problems 
of psychological reactions to disasters. 

On the one hand, we have no meth- 
ods available whereby a given indi- 
vidual, to say nothing of whole popula- 
tions, can be thoroughly “immunized” 
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against all unfavorable or inappropriate 
reactions to catastrophes. Some five 
years or more ago a somewhat unre- 
liable Air Force officer claimed to the 
author that he had developed a chemi- 
cal technique which rendered -plane 
crews “panic proof.” Unless his method 
has become one of the most “top secret” 
items in the Defense Department, there 
is no evidence that his claim has been 
substantiated. 

On the other hand, procedures are 
available which do reduce inappropri- 
ate reactions below the disabling level 
in most disaster victims. These meth- 
ods are far from new or revolutionary. 
Their essentials must have been recog- 
nized by the elder Pliny or he could 
not have behaved in so exemplary a 
fashion (as described by his nephew, 
the younger Pliny) before his death 
during the famous eruption of Vesuvius 
in A.D. 79. How to be brave in the 
face of mortal danger is an old and 
honored art. Yet even today the ways 
of developing this valuable skill seem 
strangely unfamiliar to many. Conse- 
quently, a somewhat elementary review 
of the subject appears to be fully 
justified. 

The keynote to reliable bravery is 
preparation. . Sporadic instances are 
found in most major disasters of indi- 
viduals who, without obvious specific 
preparation, have met the challenge with 
almost unbelievable heroism. Some of 
these gallant people (like the elder 
Pliny) have actually been prepared in 


.& general sense by having developed a 


remarkably flexible and adaptable per- 
sonal philosophy. Others—and this is 
no reflection on the great value of their 
services—have been "brave" only be- 
cause the shock of the catastrophe has, 
in a sense, numbed them to fear. Such 
“grass-roots” leaders are impressive, but 
it is patent folly to leave their appear- 
ance in time of trouble entirely to 
chance. Hence the principles of psy- 
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chological preparations for disaster are 
vastly important. 

Ideally such preparation should pro- 
vide the potential victims and their po- 
tential rescuers with. reasonably defi- 
nite answers to the following questions 
about potential disasters: (1) What 
may be the disasters? (2) What will 
be their characteristics? (3) When can 
the disasters be expected? (4) What 
courses of action will be. useful? : 


TThe recurrent disaster 


In practice, it is often most difficult 
to answer all or even some of these ques- 
tions as fully as one might desire. A 
Kansas farmer belongs to a local cul- 
ture which has a familiarity. with tor- 
nadoes; he knows the time of year they 
are most common, and he knows that 
a cyclone cellar is the best solution if 
he and his family can manage to reach 
one in time. When the freak tornado 
hit Worcester, Massachusetts, however, 
there was no such specific cultural 
preparation, and: great confusion re- 
sulted, especially in the rescue activity. 
Recurrent natural disasters lend them- 
selves well to adequate psychological 
preparation of the population, particu- 
larly if the disasters have a tendency 
toward seasonal periodicity with enough 
frequency to give each succeeding gen- 
eration some degree of personal experi- 
ence with them. 

The Far West has its earthquakes, 
the Midwest has its tornadoes, and re- 
cently the East has been having its hur- 
ricanes. Most sections of our country 
are occasionally subjected to disastrous 
floods. In all these situations a certain 
amount of knowledge about the various 
“natural” destructive agents accumu- 
lates in the regions most subject to 
them. Even though some (such as 
earthquakes or tornadoes) give little.or 
no warning each time they occur, this 
Jack of a definite answer to question 3 


above seems to be counterbalanced by . 
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a community awareness that recovery 
from the possible damage is probable. 
When much of San Francisco burned 
after the earthquake of 1906, a stabi- 
lizing factor in the population is said to 
have been the recollection that the sym- 
bol of the city was the phoenix. There 
had been five disasterous fires in the 
previous century; each time San Fran- 
cisco had risen from the flames, been 
rebuilt, and continued to grow. 

It is also interesting that recurring 
natural disasters seldom depopulate an 
area subject to them, unless the effects 
are prolonged, as from sustained drought 
(for example, the cliff dwellers of Mesa 
Verde and the “Okies” from the Dust 
Bowl). In other words, intolerable anx- 
lety does not seem to develop often in 
a population during the interim be- 
tween recurrent but episodic and rather 
cataclysmic catastrophes. Return to a 
familiar land from which they know 
they can wrest a decent living appears 
to outweigh any fear they may have of 
the next disaster, which can reasonably 
be expected to occur some time. Italians 
will climb back up the slopes of Vesu-- 
vius after each eruption and plant again 
the vineyards from which the wine 
called Lachryma Christi will be pro- 
duced. The farmers on the lowlands 
of the Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio 
Rivers will repeatedly return to. the 
rich farms from which they have been 
flooded out many times, even though 
there may be no real prospect of ade- 
quate flood control in the section where 
they have their homes and raise their 
families. 


Acts of God 


It may also be suspected that peo- 
ple get somewhat less disturbed about 
“natural” disasters in which they feel. 
little reason to blame any other human 
being for their misfortune—the so-called 
“acts of God” of which the insurance 
companies tend to wash their hands. 
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Earthquakes and volcanoes have a very 
impersonal quality that encourages at- 
tention to the needs of the immediate 
situation and discourages making a 
scapegoat of “the government” or some 
other human authority which might 
conceivably have lessened the danger. 
Hence, the victims’ efforts are more in- 
. clined to be directed toward salvage or 
escape than is the case when they are 
filled with anger against some official or 
human agency which they feel has been 
negligent in regard to their safety. 


Information about relief 


While cultural experience with given 
disasters, willingness to take calculated 


risks in living in areas subject to recur- 


rent disasters in order to gain certain 
ends, and. a widespread tendency to- 
' ward rather phlegmatic acceptance of 
*acts of God" can all be given consid- 
erable credit for the general lack of seri- 
ous psychological disturbances in most 
natural disasters, this does not mean 
that better preparation for these disas- 
ters would not be well worth while psy- 
chologically. For example, the knowl- 
edge that organized relief will be on the 


way as quickly as possible contributes . 


greatly to a sense of security among all 
disaster victims. Yet if they could 
know more in advance about the nature 
of relief efforts by having some elemen- 
tary training themselves in relief work, 
they would be less upset by the un- 
avoidable limitations of the relief when 
it arrives and be more responsive to the 
workers who are trying to help them. 


The wrong questions 


If we now turn to the peacetime dis- 
asters not usually regarded as acts of 
God (such as great fires, large explo- 
sions, and train wrecks), we see more 
clearly the need for answers to the ques- 
tions listed previously. ‘These are events 
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which can happen in many communities 
where prior experience and expectancy 
of- disaster are lacking or negligible. 
Furthermore, the suspicion of some hu- 
man responsibility for such disasters can 
easily lead to rumors from: which sev- 
eral sorts of disruptive social behavior 
can arise. “Who set the fire?” “Who 
allowed explosive material to be stored 
here?” “Who derailed the train?” Imi- 
portant as these questions may be for 
the courts to decide after the damage is 
controlled and the injured are rescued, 
they are psychological dynamite im- 
mediately after the disaster has oc- 
curred. In communities where hated 
minorities live, even riots may develop, 
to the obvious detriment of effective re- 
lief work, 


UNIVERSAL DISASTER TRAINING 


Whatever the setting, it is evident 
that the more general the knowledge of 
what to do in the presence of human in- 
jury the less occasion there is to dis- 
place feeling into panic, scapegoating, 
and tumormongering. For many years 
the Red Cross and such other groups as 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts have of- 
fered training in the essentials of first 
aid. More recently the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has endeavored 
to arouse nationwide interest in relief 
organization for all citizens, to improve 
the handling of peacetime disasters as 
well as to prepare against- the devasta- 
tion of enemy attack. Commendable as 
these considerable efforts have been, it 
is the author’s strong conviction that 
they fall tragically short of their basic 
goals by having to depend entirely on 
volunteer trainees who are under no ob- 
ligation to keep their knowledge alive 
and useful once it has been gained. 
Personal involvement in gruesome disas- 
ter is moé a fundamentally pleasing pros- _ 
pect to anyone who is not seriously ill 
mentally. It is hardly surprising that 
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large blocks of our population fail to 
find the strong, public-spirited interest 
within themselves which would offset 
their natural and deep-seated aversion 
to any training which implies they might 
some day have to care for mutilated fel- 
low beings. Until we can devise some 
way in our democratic system to require 
universal disaster training with continu- 
ing rotation of assigned availability, our 
society will remain vulnerable to un- 
due psychological disorganization from 
any really major disaster—whether that 
disaster be a freak “act of God,” the 
result of human carelessness, or the ulti- 
mate horror of enemy attack with nu- 
clear, chemical, and bacteriological weap- 
ons. Perhaps the political scientists who 
read Tux ANNALS can conceive an an- 
swer to this dilemma! 

In all candor, one must admit that 
continuation of the present very spotty 


training of Americans in even elemen- . 


tary relief procedures will probably not 
be a primary cause of our national 
downfall—zunless we are ravaged badly 
by sudden enemy attack. We are told 
in no uncertain terms that whatever its 
probability, the possibility of such at- 
tack is painfully real, and the potential 
devastation is painted as virtually un- 
precedented in the history of man. How 
the present feeble efforts to train our 
civilian population in ways of taking 
care of themselves can do more than 
make the slightest dent on the danger 
of utter chaos, both psychological and 
physical, in the event of a major enemy 
offensive is completely beyond the au- 
thor’s comprehension. Yet the federal 
government, in its presumed wisdom, 
seems dedicated for an indefinite period 
to relying chiefly on military defense 
with relatively little attention to the 
concurrent development of an equally 
strong standing civil defense force. The 
author can only hope his gloomy fore- 
bodings about the results of this policy 
are largely unfounded. 
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Common PSYCHOLOGICAL DISTURB- 
ANCES IN DISASTER 


Whether Pax Americana persists or 
not, disaster more within the bounds of 
past experience than truly total war will 
obviously continue to plague us from 
time to time. Earthquakes will rumble, 
tornadoes and hurricanes will lash our 
homes and persons, rivers will -flood, 
trains will collide, and planes will crash. 
Unaffected segments of our population 
will shudder at the reports, and if close 
enough, many will clog the roads to 
the stricken site out of morbid curiosity 
rather than out of any awareness that 
they might personally be of some help. 
Yet the over-all tenor of national life 
will probably go on as smoothly as it 
has in the past after even rather out- 
rageous “acts of. God" that are only 
regional or sectional in their damage. 

Those directly involved in the various 
inevitable disasters as victims or relief 
personnel will obviously be more af- 
fected than the rest of the nation. The 
degree (quantity) of psychological dis- 
turbances will vary considerably with 
the magnitude and circumstances of 
each disaster. The types (quality) of 
psychological disturbances are fairly 
predictable. For convenience, these 
common disturbances will be reviewed 
in relation to the three major time 
phases of any disaster: pre-impact 
phase, impact phase, and post-impact 
phase. 


Pre-impact phase 


The pre-impact phase varies most ac- 
cording to the nature of the disaster. 
With earthquakes, explosions, collisions, 
and flash floods it can scarcely be said 
to exist. With temperamental tornadoes 
and rapidly spreading fires it can be 
very short. With predicted hurricanes 
and floods it can extend over hours or 
days. , 

If the danger is accurately perceived 
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and appropriate courses of action are 
easily discernible, a fair number of peo- 
ple respond reasonably well during a 
short pre-impact phase, especially if 
they have had at least a slight amount 
of previous training and if the circum- 
stances are not too different from what 
they have been led to expect. Students 
will often file out of a burning school 
building, in orderly fashion, if they are 
familiar with fire drills and the teachers 
‘do not lose their heads. Passengers on 
a sinking ship will assemble tensely but 
quietly at their proper boat stations if 
time permits and they have confidence 
in a disciplined crew. The greater the 
number of unexpected factors, however, 
the more likely it seems that at least a 
portion of the potential victims will dis- 
sociate themselves somewhat from what 
they suddenly conclude is an over- 
whelmingly threatening situation. As 
they narrow the view of a terrifying 
prospect, they necessarily restrict their 
` awareness of suitable behavior. There 
may be a mad rush for already choked 
exits; useless quarrels may break out; 
and some threatened people will sink 
into hopeless apathy. Such dissocia- 
tion from too threatening reality ac- 
counts in part for odd incidents such as 
the famous one in which a naked girl 
came walking down the stairs of a 
slowly burning building with nothing in 
her hand but a bird cage. 

Longer pre-impact phases present 
their own problems. Morale is often 
reasonably well maintained as long as 
tasks are available, the doing of which 
will clearly: reduce somewhat the dam- 
age which can be expected from the ap- 
proaching peril Boarding up windows 
before a hurricane; piling up sandbags 
along a rising river; laying in provisions 
before a severe blizzard—these are all 
examples of how many threatened peo- 
ple can maintain their psychological per- 
spective and sense of personal value in 
the face of anticipated danger. Once 
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all possible precautions have been taken, 
however, the situation gradually changes. 
'The longer the subsequent period of 
waiting before the danger materializes, 
the more tension mounts. Again some 
will become unduly irritable. More ap- 
pear inclined to retreat into a rather 
hostile apathy. Nothing is so difficult 
to do as nothing—especially when dan- 
ger looms ahead. This was expressed 
poignantly in a letter found by the au- 
thor among the rubbish left by the Ger- 
mans in a hospital in Rome that we oc- 
cupied in 1944. The letter was dated 
March 15, 1944 (nearly three months 
before the invasion of Normandy) and 
had been written to a German soldier by 
a civilian friend in Berlin. After the 


writer had commented on the fact that 


the section in which he lived had not 
been too badly ‘damaged by the air 
raids, he went on to say: “One is now 
wondering constantly what the next 
military developments in the West will 
be. On their outcome hang many, if 
not all my plans. Grant that we may 
not be kept waiting too long.” 


Impact phase 


By this term we mean direct and 
actual involvement with the destructive 
agent. The arrival of a hurricane and 
the final plunge of a sinking ship are 
examples. In almost all disasters this 
phase is relatively short—a matter of 
minutes. In spite of its brevity, it is 
in many ways the most critical. Here 
a peak effort for maximum efficiency 
is often urgently needed—sometimes 
even to survive. Under such stimulus a 
number who have sunk into depressed 
apathy during the pre-impact phase will 
be galvanized into some useful action. 
The irritable characters may also or- 
ganize themselves better when action is 
clearly required. Unfortunately, others 
of the apathetic may simply become 
more remote and glassy eyed, present- 
ing a distressing problem to those of 
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their companions who are in better con- 
tact with actuality. A few individuals 
may explode into pointless rushing about 
in a manner which can be well com- 
pared to the actions of a chicken with 
its head off. Such behavior obviously 
may add greatly to the peril already 
threatening the individual and his bet- 
ter oriented companions. 

It should be pointed out, of course, 
that leaving the scene of disaster quickly 
can often be an act of wisdom and not 
of panic. No moral of social gain can 
be claimed for adding one's own death 
to that of a person who could not pos- 
sibly have been saved. "True heroes are 
those who realistically see at least a re- 
mote chance of saving a victim and 
consciously risk their own lives to do 
so. The heroism of a person who goes 
down with a drowning companion he 
has no conceivable chance of saving is 
. more questionable. 


Post-impact phase 


Here a wide spectrum of human re- 
actions may sometimes be seen. The 
survivor who had reacted with apathy 
before and during the disaster may 
gradually shake off his lethargy and 
join in the simple forms of salvage op- 
erations if these are being undertaken 
by others. The more aggressive victim, 
who has done rather well up to this 
point, may suddenly feel he has had a 
very close call and withdraw into him- 
self, particularly if he has seen some- 
one dear to him lost or badly injured 
in the disaster (the “near-miss reac- 
tion”). Others may cry uncontrollably, 
and many will feel the urge to talk ex- 
cessively. 

Most disaster victims seem to recover 
fairly well from their harrowing experi- 
erice without much in the way of spe- 
‘cific help, and long-term, severe psy- 
chological disturbances after the usual 
peacetime disasters are apparently not 
frequent. Severe personal loss of family 
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or possessions may so dislocate a person 
that continuing problems after the dis- 
aster will tend to overwhelm him. A 
sense of failure during a crisis may 
haunt some individuals, especially if 
they suspect others died or suffered un- 
duly because of their own inadequacies. 
Thyroid disease is occasionally precipi- 
tated by the stress of disaster.. Rates of 
actual insanity are not increased’ by « 
even prolonged disasters such as the 
bombings of World War II. 


Aids to recovery 


In spite of the remarkable ability we 
find in the majority of human beings 
to recover psychologically from the com- 
moner disasters, it is obviously advan- 
tageous to accelerate this recovery when- 
ever possible. Restoration of contact 
with the immediate situation and its 
possibilities is the crux of psychological 
first aid. This can best be done by ini- 
tial sincere acceptance of the normality 
of the victim's feelings which have led 
him to withdraw into apathy or become 
overly excited. Once he is helped to 


-see that his feelings, as such, are natu- 


ral and human, he can then begin to 
mobilize his resources to control them 
and return to some degree of normal 
function in the post-impact, salvage 
phase of a disaster. These principles 
are more fully described in the pam- 
phlets on psychological first aid? and 
disaster fatigue * published by the au- 
thor’s ad koc Committee on Civil De- 
fense of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation at the request of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

No specific mention has yet been 
made of the bodily disturbances which 
may bedevil disaster victims as a re- 


$ C. S. Drayer, et al, Psychological First 
Aid in Community . Disasters, Washington, 
D. C.: American Psychiatric Association, 1954. 

*C. S. Drayer, et al, Disaster Fatigue, 
Washington, D. C.: American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, 1956. ! 
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sult of the psychological tension to 
which they have been subjected. Trem- 
ors, excessive sweating, rapid pulse, 
vomiting, diarrhea, and splitting head- 
aches are among the symptoms of 
Selye's "general adaptation syndrome" 
that may add to the misery created by 
the disaster. In war these symptoms 
are so frequent in battle that they are 
called “normal combat reaction.” In 
peacetime disasters, they may afflict 
both the victims and their rescuers in 
varying degree during any of the disas- 


ter phases reviewed. They all tend to - 


diminish with continued effort to func- 
tion in spite of them, and the chief dan- 
ger lies in the tendency of those suffer- 
ing from them to suspect they indicate 
serious damage from concussion, radia- 
tion, or some other factor relevant to 
the particular disaster in question. 


THESE GHOSTS ... 


In conclusion, the earlier statement 
about the fundamental importance of 
the meaning of a disaster to the casual- 
ties deserves more comment. By vir- 
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tue of our human abilities to recall 
and anticipate, and by virtue of our 
complicated communications with each 
other, no experience is a simple thing 
for any of us. What we have heard, as 
well as what we have been through per- 
sonally in the past, colors deeply our 
interpretation of the present and the 
future. After the atomic bomb burst 
over Nagasaki, a little boy found him- 
self pinned down by a spike just over 
his chest. He immediately thought he 
was being punished for having pinned 
butterflies to a board! 5 Guilt, fear, 
anxiety—all sorts of unconscious feel- 
ings can be brought sharply to the fore 
by the pressures and horrors of serious 
disaster. The only known “magic” for 
laying these ghosts reasonably well is 
training which enables the person to 
deal with the crisis for what it is in 
fact and not in terms of what it may 
symbolize to him in relation to the in- 
dividualized conflicts present in all of us. 


T. Nagai, We of Nagasaki: The Story of 
Survivors in an Atomic Wasteland, New 
York, 1951. 


How a Community Met a Disaster: Yuba City Flood, 
December 1955 


By Wurm W. STILES 


Abstract: The Yuba City flood of December 1955 was the worst disaster to 


strike California since the San Francisco earthquake. 


Initial attempts to bolster 


the levees, with the assistance of the military from nearby Beale Air Force Base, 
were unsuccessful; but as the waters swept over the countryside, well-organized 


evacuation took place. 
service. 
and mobile canteens. 


Beale provided emergency technical rescue and relief 
The Red Cross established numerous shelters and several giant kitchens 
As the waters subsided, the local health department un- 


dertook the massive task of arresting contamination and pollution, and the town 


contracted for the removal of the thousands of toris of debris. 


Flood post 


mortem suggests that long postponed control measures, including dam construc- 
tion, might have staved off the disaster.—Ed. 


ORTHERN California had seen 

plenty of rain before, so a little 
more did not seem unusual But then 
it started in force on December 18 and, 
accompanied by violent gusts of wind, 
continued as an unremitting downpour 
for nine days, drenching a land area of 
about 100,000.square miles. Precipita- 
tion of 20 inches or more was recorded 
by numerous valley and coastal gauges, 
while several in the Sierra exceeded 30 
inches, establishing a 78-year record. 
The runoff transformed obscure rivulets 
into angry streams which soon roared 
out of their usual channels. ‘The result- 
ing floods washed away railroads and 
highways, destroyed farmlands and or- 
chards, engulfed towns, drowned ani- 
mals, and inundated homes by the thou- 
sands. Asa nightmarish Christmas week 
turned into a dismal New Year, the 
water gradually subsided; the stricken 
counted their losses: 80 persons dead, 
335 hospitalized, 4,338 injured, 50,000 
forced from their homes, 1,277 homes 
destroyed, 2,725 homes wrecked, 225 
million dollars property damage, and 


inestimable loss of fertile topsoil. Thus, 
California suffered one of its worst 
floods in history—in many respects its 
worst disaster of any kind since the San 
Francisco earthquake and ‘fire in 1906; 
from the standpoint of relief expendi- 
tures, the nation suffered its sixth worst 
disaster since the founding of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in 1881. 

One center of tragedy was Yuba City, 
the seat of Sutter County, situated on 
the west bank of the Feather River 
about 120 miles northeast of San Fran- 
cisco. On the opposite bank is the twin 
city of Marysville, the seat of Yuba 
County. Both are fast-growing com- 
munities of about 10,000 population. 
Both are centers of prosperous fruit and 
dairy farms. Both are at an elevation 
of only 45 to 55 feet above sea level, 
while the height of the nearby levees is 
82.5 feet. Soon after the original vil- 
lages were laid out in 1849, hydraulic 
mining in the area began burying farms 
under debris and choking river bottoms 
with silt.‘ But conditions were improved 
after 1875 when great earthen dikes 
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were constructed along both sides of 
the Feather. Thirty miles to the north, 
this river issues out of the foothills 
above the city of Oroville, while less 
than ten miles to the east the Yuba 
River enters the valley country to join 
the Feather just below Marysville. Each 
of these rivers carries the combined flow 
of a number of forks rising high in the 
Sierra. Precipitation over this moun- 
tainous area was extremely heavy dur- 
ing the six peak days of the storm. As 
the rivers rose to their brims the twin 
cities were threatened with floodwaters, 
but the danger was considered much 
greater in Marysville. This city, which 
lies in a bowl-shaped area completely 
surrounded by a separate levee 18 
feet high and 7 miles in circumference, 
seemed to be doomed by the waters al- 
ready lapping at the top of the levee. 
On the other side, Yuba City appeared 
to be safe, even though it had no sec- 
ondary protective levee, simply because 
of the broad expanse of lowlands ex- 
tending miles to the south and west. 


MOBILIZING PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


As the threat of flooding increased, 
personnel of the state Division of Wa- 
ter Resources and the various levee 
commissions and others began a watch- 
ful patrol of more than 200 miles of 
levees. Hydrologic data and informa- 
tion throughout northern and central 
California were collected by means of 
a radio stream gauge network, and con- 
stant telephone contacts were main- 
tained with various agencies and per- 
sonnel in the field. 
` levee systems in California are the pri- 
mary responsibility of local levee dis- 
tricts, comparable to water or fire' dis- 
tricts; each has its board of directors, 


its engineer, its levee patrol, and other : 


employees. Of the 120 such quasi-in- 
dependent bodies in the state, nine are 
in the Yuba City area. During the 
morning of December 22, the Marys- 


Incidentally, the 
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ville Levee Commission requested one 
hundred men from Beale Air Force 
Base. From then on, as the danger in- 
creased, calls on Beale’s reservoir of or- 
ganized manpower continued. Within 
twenty-four hours about 2,000 troops 
and an equal number of civilians were 
thrown into the levee battle. Heavy 
equipment and supplies were mobilized 
from every conceivable source. A tre- 
mendous number of sandbags were used 
to bolster the weakening levees—the 
exact total will never be known. A 
large number of bags intended for pack- 
ing the local rice crop were put into 
service, as well as gunny sacks from 
Beale and elsewhere. The Sixth Army 
furnished 60,000 sandbags from Mar- 
tinez and another 50,000 from Brent- 
wood. A fleet of trucks started hauling 
fill material from diggings at the old 
Chiem airport in Marysville, a luckily 
convenient deposit. In some spots the 
crown of the levees was supplemented 
with layer after layer of improvised con- 
struction. Where water ate into .the 
walls, sandbags were rolled over the 
side by the scores or hundreds to pile 
up and protect the weakened spot. 


EVACUATION 


At about 3:00 a.m. on December 
23, local officials ordered evacuation of 
the low-lying areas south of Marysville 
(Linda and Olivehurst districts). About 
9,000 persons left these semirural areas 
by means of some 2,000 autos inter- 
spersed with trucks and buses, establish- 
ing a record of the largest and speedi- 
est escape from disaster ever staged in 
the West. Most of these persons took 
refuge at Beale Air Force Base seven 
miles to the east, where complete ac- 
commodations were provided for several. 
days. Military police directed the new 
arrivals to parking places where they 
were given further instructions over 
loud-speakers. Five enormous mess halls 
were made ready and everyone finished 
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his breakfast of hot cakes, fruit juice, 
and coffee by 9:45 am. Registration 
was attempted but proved cumbersome 
and incomplete because of the constant 
movement of evacuees. Assignments 
were made to sleeping locations, and 
persons who. had not brought bedding 
with them were assigned military sup- 
‘plies. Tobacco, candy, and minor items 
were made available at the exchange; 
10,000 cans of baby food and 2,000 
pounds of old sheets for diapers were 
provided; and medical and nursing care 
were given the sick. Beale eventually 
served more than 100,000 emergency 
meals and either used or sent to relief 
agencies outside the base some 2,000 
mattresses, 2,500 blankets, 1,200 com- 
forters, 2,800 sleeping bags, 431 sheets, 
and 268 cots. 

Members of the Marysville City 
Council met again at 5:00 a.m. on De- 
cember 23, having adjourned the previ- 
ous midnight. Later in the morning, on 
advice of the Levee Commission, they 
issued a warning of the impending dan- 
gers. The city’s two hospitals (Rideout 
Memorial and Yuba County) were emp- 
tied of their patients. Improvised fa- 
cilities were established in multistoried 
buildings for those who had not recov- 
ered sufficiently to be cared for in their 
homes. At 11:40 a.m. the first tragic 
event occurred eighteen miles down- 
stream when a newly constructed sec- 
tion of the levee on the east side of the 
Feather gave way. As the water broke 
through, it spread over about 24,000 
acres—mostly agricultural and dairy 
lands but also including the hamlets of 
Nicolaus and Verona. Here no human 
lives were lost, but hundreds of farm 
animals were drowned. Following this 
break, the decision was made to evacu- 
ate Marysville. Approximately 1,500 
persons had already left the city and 
about the same number remained to 
work on the levee; most of the remain- 
ing 6,000 took off in their cars west- 
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bound across the bridge. Possibly 1,500 
stopped with friends in Yuba City, while 
the majority continued on twenty-six 
miles to Colusa, and a few journeyed 
as far as Chico or Sacramento (about 
fifty miles). 

Meanwhile, tension was mounting on 
the opposite side of the Feather, for | 
waterspouts or “boils” were observed 
along the base of the levee which per- 
sisted in breaking through in spite of 
attempts to seal them off with hundreds 
ofsandbags. As the situation worsened, 
Yuba City officials ordered evacuation 
of the lower portion of the city; and 
the Sutter County sheriff and his eight 
men took the initiative of evacuating 
residents of the outlying areas in jeop- 
ardy. Almost at the stroke of mid- 
night, shortly before the crest of the 
river was expected, a second and more 


tragic event took place. The levee gave 


way at a point about a mile below Yuba 
City, opposite a landmark known as 
“Gum Tree” and just above the so- 
called “Shanghai Bend.” A tremendous 
surge of water enlarged the original 
break to an estimated 4,500 feet. Two 
of the sheriff’s deputies and three other 
persons riding in cars nearby were 
drowned by the deluge and buried in 
the silt. While a torrent poured into 
the Gilsizer Slough, a natural drainage 
channel to the south and west, a wall 
of water swept northward towards Yuba 
City. Houses in its path were torn from 
their foundations and some reduced to 
kindling. But as the water reached the 
fringe of the city it tended to flatten 
out, so that its entry into the city 
streets, while rapid, was not as violent 
as its action in the outskirts. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND WARNINGS 


Although telephones throughout most 
of the city had been silenced since mid- 
afternoon, when both the cables across 
the Fifth Street bridge and the struc- 
ture itself were washed away, a dozen 
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walkie-talkies and the two-way radios in 
police cars were still operating. The 
alarm was spread by means of a loud- 
speaker mounted on one of the police 
cars and by sounding the city's fire 
horn. Announcements over the radio 
told of the levee break, but listeners 
were left with the impression that the 
flood danger was limited to the south- 
ern outskirts of the city. Meanwhile, 
another radio station confused the issue 
by relating a circumstantial account of 
the Marysville evacuation, frequent re- 
assurances being given that these activi- 
ties did not apply to Yuba City: An 
hour passed before many started to 
leave town. Even, those who acted 
most promptly were in water hub deep 
before they escaped. It was estimated 
that 23,000 of the 30,000 residents of 
Sutter County were finally driven from 
their homes, and that the water rose to 
the contour line of 50 feet, inundating 
about 90 per cent of the city and 
100,000 acres of land, including much 
. of the famous “Peach Bowl." 


RESCUE 


About 3,000 persons in the Yuba City 
area were marooned by the floodwaters 
‘and had to be rescued by boats and 
amphibious vehicles. Over a three-day 
period, more than 400 of these were 
rescued by helicopters supplied by the 
Armed Forces. Meanwhile, 37 persons 
were drowned, and 8 others died of 
causes associated with the flood. In 
addition, 2,884 were injured or became 
ill, and of these, 124 were hospitalized. 
Most of the sick suffered respiratory in- 
fections, while the injuries included frac- 
tures, contusions, strains, circulatory dis- 
turbances, hernias, puncture wounds, 
abrasions, and lacerations. At the same 
time, ten babies were born. Rideout 
Memorial Hospital was used as a screen- 
ing center for victims of thé flood, while 
nineteen other hospitals, including one 
as far away as San Francisco, became 
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havens for the Yuba City area sick and 
injured. Behind these words there is a 
story of horror and terror, of heroic 


.rescues and unbelievable self-sacrifice 


which will never be known to'the rest 
of the world. 

During the early morning hours of 
December 24, cars and truckloads of 
refugees began pouring into the nearby 
towns. Beíore the day ended, the Red 
Cross had established thirty-eight shel- 
ters in thirteen towns located in five dif- 
ferent counties, caring for a total of 
9,260 persons. About the same num- 
ber were cared, for on Christmas Day, 
but thereafter the number diminished so 
that there were 565 on New Year's Day, 
and less than 100 after January 6. 
When a partial evacuation of Yuba City 
was ordered again on January 15, the 
number increased to 1,007 but fell again 
after a few days. Some were still in 
shelters in mid-February. At the out- 
set, the Red Cross was serving about 
30,000 meals daily in these shelters, 
about half this number at the turn of 
the year, and several hundred daily for 
a month thereafter. Food, clothing, 
cots, bedding, and medical care were 
provided to meet the physical needs of 
these homeless persons, while registra- 
tion, entertainment, and recreation were 
undertaken to relieve their anxieties. 
Thousands of telegrams and calls were | 


: made in an attempt to find missing per- 


sons and to reunite families. Both dis- 
aster and relief agencies relied heavily 
upon amateur radio operators, for often 
the efforts of these seemingly tireless 
“hams” provided the only means of 
communication of the stricken areas 
with the outside world. Those equipped 
with emergency power generators were 
especially valuable after power lines in 
certain areas were swept away. Com- 
mercial radio and television stations still 
on the air co-operated fully in broad- 
casting news of general interest and 
concern and provided entertainment for 
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many during their long wait. News- 
papers and other publications likewise 
disseminated information and pictures 
to keep the people aware of the situa- 
tion and to aid them in restoring their 
possessions. In the midst of all these 
activities, Christmas festivities could not 
be neglected. 


MOVEMENT Back To FLOOD AREAS 


Back in Marysville, the levee sur- 
rounding the city remained intact and 
the flood threat lessened, so on Christ- 
mas Eve the city officials announced that 
residents might return to their homes. 
Churches in the city carried on their 
humanitarian work in spite of tremen- 
dous odds, converting their facilities 
into relief centers. Two clergymen con- 
ducted services on Christmas Day for 
twenty-three and twenty-four persons, 
respectively, while in the midst of day 
and night work. Over in Yuba City, 
‘however, only those persons necessary 
for emergency operations were per- 
mitted to remain in the area. To as- 
sist the local police and civil defense 
deputies, some three hundred National 
Guardsmen were ordered in to prevent 
looting, to keep out the throng of sight- 
seers, and to assist in other operations. 
The city council established its head- 
‘quarters in the office of a concrete pipe 


plant on higher ground outside the: 


town, and the city clerk acted as di- 
rector until the city administrator re- 
turned from a trip to the East. The 
following day, the water had receded 
enough to permit access to the city hall. 


A control center was established there | 


and chiefs of the various emergency 
services were appointed and each as- 
signed to a desk. At first there was un- 
certainty and confusion in their opera- 
tions, but these soon fell into an orderly 
pattern. After a few days, residents 
were permitted to return to their homes 
between 7:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. daily 
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to salvage what they could. This cur- 
few was lifted on January 2. 

Mass feeding in Yuba City proper 
was handled by the Red Cross in two 
major operations. One started as a 
canteen at their headquarters on De- 
cember 28, and from the next day on 
was augmented by a cafeteria at the 
facilities of the California Packing Com- 
pany. Operations went on around the 
clock, with nearly 2,000 meals being 
served daily until’ January 18. Two 
cooks and two cook helpers were hired 
for this task, assisted by some fifteen to 
thirty volunteers, including five school- 
lunch program supervisors. The second 
major feeding operation was that of 
mobile canteens; As many as sixteen 
motor vehicles were used for this task. 
For a few days, beginning December 
28, they dispensed an average of 8,500 
meals daily, but by January 4 the num- 
ber had dropped to 4,000 and by Janu- 
ary 11 to 1,500. When another emer- 
gency developed along the river, the 
mobile canteen routes were changed to 
include the levee workers and patrols. 
Two soldiers were sent from Beale to 
operate field ranges throughout the op- 
eration, while five to fifteen volunteers 
handled all the driving and serving. 
The Sacramento chapter of the Red 
Cross may be credited with the major 
support of this activity, which continued 
until mid-February. 


Pusric HEALTH SERVICES 


Health services in the wake of the dis- 
aster were of paramount concern. Seven 
of the nine wells scattered throughout 
Yuba City, which provided the commu- 
nity’s water supply, were inundated by 
the flood. Thus, warnings to boil all 
drinking water were immediately issued 
by the Sutter-Yuba Health Department. 
As soon as the floodwaters receded from 
the entire area supplied by a given well, 
it was heavily chlorinated and the sup- 
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ply lines were flushed out. This flush- 
ing-out process had to be applied to in- 
dividual faucets in each home as well as 
to the main lines, for all contaminated 
water had to be voided from the lines 
before the water was safe to use. Bit 
by bit, the chlorine content was reduced 
until it was restored to normal. At one 
time there were as many as nine port- 
able hypochlorinators in use, which had 
been supplied by the state Office of 
Civil Defense. A mobile water-testing 
laboratory from the state Health De- 
partment was sent to the fringe area to 
aid in the restoration of water services 
from . private wells. Meanwhile, since 
the community’s sewage system was 
rendered useless by the flooding of its 
two booster pumps, a hundred outdoor 
chemical toilets were moved in and 
strategically placed throughout the town 
as substitutes for the water-flushed toi- 
lets. Restoration of the sewage service 
was delayed a week because the motors 
of these two pumps were of a special 
type which could not be easily replaced 
but had to be dried out and completely 
rebuilt. Fear of typhoid fever, tradi- 
tionally linked with polluted waters, led 
to a popular demand for mass inocula- 
tions; consequently; more than 6,000 
were given “shots.” 

Inspectors from the Sutter-Yuba 
Health Department, in addition to per- 
sonnel from other local, state, and fed- 
eral health agencies, made the rounds 
of all food establishments and drug- 
stores. They condemned most of the 
‘foods, drugs, and beverages that had 
been in contact with the floodwaters. 
Foods in sealed tins and frozen meats, 
as long as they remained frozen, were 
not discarded because they could be 
made safe by superficial cleansing and 
cooking. But meats and other frozen 
articles that had thawed out were con- 
demned regardless of whether or not 
they had been contaminated by the 
water. Glass-packed goods, perishable 


: —even two deer and a bear. 


flowing water. 
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foods such as breads, and other edibles 
suspected of being.contaminated were 
also condemned and then hauled off to 
the dump. Meanwhile the sanitarians 
inspected the emergency cafeteria and 
mobile canteens, but recorded no out- 
breaks of food poisonings or food-borne 
infections. "Though all had been put 
out of business temporarily, the town's 
food stores, drugstores, and restaurants 
were back in operation within five to 
fourteen days aíter the flood. 

Filth and debris strewn about the city 
presented a monstrous problem of haul- 
ing and disposal Early cleanup op- 
erations were handled by military units, 
but after the emergency phase local 
construction companies were contracted 
by the city, removing fifty to sixty 
truckloads of material each day. Dead 
animals created a major problem, es- 
pecially in the rural areas. Here at 
least 6,000 cows and many thousands 
of chickens and other animals were 
drowned—sheep, goats, dogs, and cats 
Floating 
carcasses were towed by boats; those. 
left in mire were dragged by half-tracks, . 
and some were handled by military 
weasels. Rendering plants utilized many 
of the carcasses, but after a few days 
the remaining animals had decayed so 
much, that they had to be buried in 
great pits bulldozed out for the pur- 
pose. Proliferation of rodents, flies, and 
other vermin might have become a seri- 
ous menace had these and other control 
measures been neglected. 


RENEWED THREAT 


. After the breaks, there began the 
Bigantic task of rebuilding the levees 
—a struggle against oozing mud and 
The State Réclamation 
Board gave this project top priority. 
Four thousand men labored in consid- 
erable physical danger through new 
rains and in alternating daylight and 
darkness until the gaps were sealed. 
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Repairs were half accomplished by De- 
cember 30 and nearing completion on 
January 17. Then followed the "des- 
perate hours" with the river rising 
within 12 inches of the top of the 
69-foot emergency levee. One-third of 
Yuba City and the surrounding coun- 
tryside was again evacuated as a pre- 
caution, The saturated levee at “Gum 
Tree” was then described as a bowl 
of jelly; how it held together no one 
knows, but it did. Perhaps it was be- 
cause an ingenious expedient was tried. 
Countless tarpaulins, hauled from as 
far away as Stockton, were stretched 
out to form a canvass skirt 30 feet wide 
and 5,800 feet long and pegged to the 
dirt slopes as a waterproof facing to 
save the soft earth underneath. Next it 
was decided to put a permanent rip- 
rapping of stone over the earth fill. 
From a nearby quarry came 160 trucks 
operating around the clock and moving 
through Yuba City by a special, pa- 
trolled route. Meanwhile a heartbreak 
was felt at Nicolaus. All but 300 feet 
of the break had been filled in by dredg- 
ing operations when the rampaging river 
washed away all evidence of three weeks 
of backbreaking work. Water spilled 
out again into the countryside, filling 
the Nicolaus area to the brim. The 
million dollar patches at Nicolaus and 
“Gum Tree” were finally completed 
about February 25. 


Losses or PUBLIC AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 


Meanwhile, the state Division of High- 
ways estimated that damage to the 
roads in the area (District III), would 
approximate another 1 million dollars, 
but would take much longer to repair. 
Destruction of streets and other public 
property in Yuba City itself was esti- 
mated at more than 2 million dollars. 
There $60,000 worth of gravel was 
dumped as an emergency measure to 
make the streets passable and appro- 
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priate signs such as “Street Closed” or 
“Residents Only" were posted to keep 
out sightseers; however, these did little 
to ease the burden. Damages to Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company’s prop- 
erty in the area were estimated to be 
$540,000. Nevertheless, gas and elec- 
tric utility service continued and street 
lights still burned even after residents 
were driven from their homes. When 
repairs of individual customers’ facili- 
ties were needed, services were restored 
almost as soon as the owners were 
ready. Damages to the facilities of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany made it necessary to send nearly 
a hundred pieces of mobile equipment 
and repair crews into the area, while 
25,000 telephone sets had to be flown’ 
from the East to replace damaged in- 
struments. Damages to railroad prop- 
erty in the area approximated $200,000. 

Damages to homes and personal pos- 
sessions in the Yuba City area were 
estimated to be in excess of 13 million 
dollars. An analysis of these losses is 
shown in Table 1. The assessed valua- 
tion of the private property in Yuba 
City before the flood was 17.25 million 
dollars. Because two-thirds of the dwell- 
ings were affected by the flood in some 
way, the valuation dropped to an esti- 
mated 11 million dollars. Virtually 
none of this property in the Yuba City 
area was covered by flood insurance. 
Although little physical evidence of the 
devastation remained after four months, 
it was thought that at least two years 
would be required to rehabilitate the 
community completely. 


GOVERNMENTAL AID 


Early in the emergency, both Gov- 
ernor Knight and President Eisenhower 
declared most of Northern California 
“major disaster areas," clearing the way ' 
for more extensive use of state and fed- 
eral resources for relief. Help came 
from numerous state agencies, including 
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TABLE 1—DAMAGE TO Homes-anp PERSONAL Possessions IN Yusa Crry Froop 
: or DECEMBER 1955 
No. Mayor MINOR TOTAL 
LOCATION DESTROYED DAMAGE DAMAGE ToTAL CosT 
($6,500) ($1,500) ($600) Bonne 
Yuba City and environs...... 280 1,520 4,500 6,300 $6,800,000 - 
Balance of Sutter County..... 80 150 4,270 4,500 $3,307,000 
Nicolaus area............05- 263 740 597 1,600 | $3,177,700 
Marysville and other Yuba 
County areas............ 10 65 100 175 $ 222,500 
Total no. buildings......... 633 2,475 9,467 12,575 
Total costs. .......... sess. $4,114,500 | $3,712,500 | $5,680,200 $13,507,200 








the National Guard, Office of Civil 
Defense, Department of Agriculture, 
Health Department, and Department of 
Veterans Affairs (CALVETS). The Uni- 
versity of California converted its fa- 
cilities at Davis into an almost ideal 
shelter ior refugees, and its Agricultural 
Extension Service produced and dis- 
tributed thousands of a series of eight- 
een leaflets containing recommendations, 
policy statements from official agencies, 
and other current information of help 
in dealing directly with flood problems 
and aiding people in personal or finan- 
cial distress. During the long period 
of rehabilitation, farm and home ad- 
visers and officials of the Farm Bureau 
Federation assisted families to find suit- 
able replacement livestock, hay, and 
feed supplies; to lay out plans for farm 
buildings, corrals, and orchards; and to 
find means for reconstruction, bracing, 
silt removal, and termite control. Fed- 
eral agencies also played an important 
role in almost every phase of these dis- 
aster operations, co-operation between 
military and civilian authorities being 
noteworthy. The Weather Bureau, 
. Corps of Engineers, Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Coast Guard deserve spe- 
cial commendation. 

On Christmas Day, a field office of 
federal agencies was established in the 
Chamber of Commerce building in Yuba 
City, an official of the Federal Civil 


Defense Administration serving as co- . 
ordinator. Representatives of the United 
States Public Health Service, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Internal 
Revenue Bureau were active in dealing 
with problems. of sanitation and nar- 
cotics control. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency gave the community 
two hundred family trailers to be used 
as emergency housing, made interest- 
free loans to assist in planning con- 
struction and reconstruction of streets, 
storm sewers, and water facilities, and 
provided technical assistance for urban 
renewal projects. Under the latter pro- 
gram 1.8 million dollars of local funds 
would be increased to 5.4,million dollars 
by federal monies. In addition, it of- 
fered families with damaged or de- 
stroyed homes special financial assist- 
ance. The Small Business Administra- 
tion estimated that its loans might total 
10 million dollars in the West. The Vet- - 
'erans Administration granted a thirty- 
day grace period for veterans in the 
stricken areas who were unable to pay 
their government insurance premiums 
on time, and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue granted appropriate delays in 
filing income taxes. Under Public Law 
875, 1.61 million dollars was provided 
through the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration for rehabilitation of public 
property in the area; 9.5 million dol- 
lars throughout the state. 
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FAMILY REHABILITATION 


During the period of rehabilitation, 
people came into the Red Cross head- 
quarters by the hundreds requesting 
buckets, brooms, rubber boots, mops, 
and all sorts of cleaning equipment. In 
addition, disaster victims who were be- 
ing cared for in the homes of friends 
were given purchase orders for food, 
clothing, cots, and bedding. Families 
and owners of small businesses suffering 
losses were advised to make application 
for rehabilitation of their property. An 
experienced caseworker ‘was then as- 
signed to help the individual owner 
evaluate his needs relative to food, 
clothing, and maintenance, building and 
repairs, household furnishings, medical 
and nursing services, occupational sup- 
plies and equipment. The granting of 
assistance was based on need instead of 
loss, families being expected to do as 
much as they could to help themselves. 
Awards for restoring families to their 
predisaster status were then reviewed 
by a local committee of citizens repre- 
senting the various segments of the com- 
munity. Purchase or disbursing orders 
were used, so that an accurate account- 
ing was possible for all monies spent. 
'The number of applications received by 
the Red Cross and the appropriated 
funds, which were free gifts of the 
American people, are shown in Table 2. 

In addition to Red Cross awards, 
lesser gifts of money, goods, and serv- 
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ices came from the Salvation Army, re- 
lief societies, and religious, veteran, fra- 
ternal, labor, and youth groups. A few 
of these organizations found difficulty 
in administering their own programs 
equitably and turned to the Red Cross 
for assistance. Some 160 Red Cross 
staff members were assembled from vari- 
ous chapters and offices, many coming 
from distant states. Thousands of vol- 
unteers served under their leadership 
with such dedication and compassion as 
to warrant comparison with the highest 
traditions of that agency. The flood 
victims celebrated in many ways during 
their mucking-out process and their long 
road to recovery. One was a “Christ- 
mas in February,” which first started 
out as a toy drive. Unfortunately, this 
celebration was almost washed out by 
the return of heavy rains and high 
winds. 


In RETROSPECT 


Who was to blame? In the wake of 
this disaster, as in every other, human 
nature became manifested in fault find- 
ing. Everyone admitted that nothing 
could have been done to stop the rains, 
but there was general agreement that 
the runoff could have been handled bet- 
ter and that the disaster operations 
could have been more effective. Criti- 
cism seemed to center on the failure 
to build the long-authorized 400-million- 
dollar dam across the main Feather 
River above the town of Oroville, pro- 


TABLE 2—A»rPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND FUNDS APPROPRIATED BY THE RED Cross 
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How a Community Met A Disaster 


posed eight years ago and delayed by 
government and private agencies while 
alternate sites were considered. As it 
was, about one-third of the runoff was 
captured behind more than half-a-hun- 
dred existing dams, which helped save 
Oroville and Marysville and prevented 
greater destruction in Yuba City. Ad- 
ditional criticism was leveled at the 
original construction of the levees along 
the Feather River, particularly in the 
region of “Gum Tree,” where the foun- 
dation was on loose sand and the angle 
of the curve was too sharp for rapid 


flow. Maintenance of the levee was de- 


cried, as was the failure to provide 
proper diversionary water escape routes. 
Some levees originally provided had 
, been obliterated, notably the one elimi- 
nated ten years ago at Hazelbusch some 
twenty miles above Yuba City. A safety 
levee known as the “Bow” that pro- 


tected Yuba City was removed only two. 


years ago, allegedly because of selfish 
interests. Questions were asked why 
the waierspouts or “boils” that devel- 
oped along the levees during the height 
of the storm were given so little con- 
sideration, and when the levee did break 
why the situation was not immedi- 
ately recognized as serious. The Sutter 
"County grand jury issued a blistering 
fifty-two page criticism of the state and 
local agencies, mentioning -the state Di- 
vision of Water Resources, the State 
Reclamation Board, the County Board 
of Supervisors, the directors of Levee 
District No. 1, the city-county civil de- 
fense organization, as well as an ap- 
palling lack of leadership and the even- 
tual collapse of city government. In 
the state legislature there was a prompt 
proposal to create a central water-con- 
' trol agency. There were even attacks 
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on President Eisenhower's Annual Mes- 
sage because he barely mentioned the 
flood disasters. Litigation arose from 
the Yuba City incident which will un- 
doubtedly continue for years, for even 
after months of argument it has not 
been fully decided who owns the houses 
that were washed from one lot onto an- 
other. To all of this was added the 
criticism of outsiders who contended 
that the whole community suffered from 
a strange forgetfulness of the dangers 
that existed in living behind the earthen 
banks of a potentially rampaging and 
murderous river. 


LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Out of the adversity of the Yuba 
City disaster, many lessons were learned 
that are the hope for a better future. 
Perhaps the word should be “relearned,” 
for the lessons were essentially the same 
ones already taught by hundreds of 
other disasters. Foremost among these 
was the fact that “it can happen here.” 
This was especially ` true along the 
Feather, where serious floods have oc- 
curred over the years—even as recently 
as 1937, 1940, 1942, 1944, 1948, and 
1950. The well-known aphorism that 
hindsight is better than foresight was 
hardly excuse under these circumstances. 
There was certainly a need to overcome 
the misconception that a disaster al- 
ways happens to some other commu- 
nity, just as most persons have erred in 
thinking that an accident always hap- 
pens to someone else. It was learned 
that there is no substitute for a care- 
fully conceived disaster plan, for thor- 
ough training in emergency skills and 
techniques, for periodic trials of disas- 
ter operations, and for critical evalua- 
tion of the entire program. 
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PrrimrM A. SogoxiN. Fads and Foibles in 
Modern Sociology and Related Sciences. 
Pp. viii, 357. Chicago, IH.: Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 1956. $10.00. 


Works devoted to the methodology of 
the social sciences fall mainly into three 
groups. ‘There are, firstly, treatises writ- 
ten de haut en bas by logicians or philoso- 
phers who themselves have had no experi- 
ence of sociological research or contributed 
to social theory. There are, next, contribu- 
tions by working social scientists who, how- 
ever, have had nó special training in logic 
or epistemology. These generally take the 
form of first or last chapters in textbooks 
or treatises, and more often than not the 
methodology throws no light on the mate- 
rial actually handled and does not arise out 
of it. There are, thirdly, discussions far 
more uncommon by those who are equipped 
both on the scientific and philosophical side. 


To this last group Professor Sorokin clearly . 


belongs. There can be few sociologists who 
have his encyclopaedic command over the 
history of thought or who have contributed 
so much to the various branches of socio- 
logical investigation. What he has to say 
on methodology has therefore to be taken 
very seriously by all students of the social 
sciences, . . 

In this work Professor Sorokin subjects 
“modern” social science, that is the social 
science of the last twenty-five years or so, 
. to a ruthless examination. The main bur- 
den of his argument is that which is new 
In these studies is not good and what is 
good is not new, The root of the trouble, 
in his view, is to be found in the slavish 
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imitation by social scientists of the meth- 
ods—generally ill-digested and misunder- 
stood—of the natural sciences. Hence 
their *quanto-phrenia" or the reckless ap- 
plication of quantitative methods to prob- 
lems to which they are not adapted, their 
predilection for a heavy terminology which 
serves to hide emptiness’ of content, their : 
illusory search for an “objectivism” which 

leads them away from the really impor- 

tant subjects of investigation into a “blind 

alley of subjective and evanescent hear-say 

trivia." These charges are backed by a 

careful and detailed analysis of the use 

made in recent sociological investigations 

of intelligence and other mental tests, of 

mathematical models, scalograms, and the 

like. Sorokin shows that in these studies 

the underlying assumptions are not disen- 

tangled, so that methods which in their 

proper fields may be unexceptionable, are 

applied to data to which they are not 

suited. An examination of the results sup- 

posed to have been attained by these meth- 

ods shows their sterility: they have led to 

nothing but “painfully elaborated platitudes 

and poorly reiterated generalizations dis- 

covered long ago and defined more accu- 

rately by preceding social thinkers.” Should 

present trends continue, the social sciences 

are in danger of losing all vitality and fail- 

ing completely to serve any interests, theo- 

retical or practical. 

To ward off this danger it is necessary, 
Sorokin thinks, to adopt what he calls an 
“integralist” conception of knowledge. This 
implies a combination of three modes of 
cognition, the empirical, the logico-mathe- 
matical, and the intuitional. These matters 
have, of course, been discussed by Sorokin 
in his other works. In the book before us 
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the relation between the three kinds of 
knowledge is dealt with only in outline. 
Sorokin recognizes that each is liable to 
error and that they therefore:need to be 
mutually corrected. Is this process of mu- 
tual correction the work of the logico- 
mathematical method? Or has intuition 
the last word? Until these questions are 
answered we can hardly form any definite 
conception of the type. of propositions 
which would go to the making of an "inte- 
gralist” sociology. 
Morris GINSBERG 
London School of Economics 
and Political Science 


James H. S. Bossard and ELEANOR STOKER 
Bott. The Large Family System: An 
Originel Study in the Sociology of Family 
Behavior. Pp. 325. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
‘University of Pennsylvania Press, 1956. 
$6.00. 


The Large Family System is of a type 
which may come to be known popularly as 
the book reviewer's nightmare. It defies 
all standard approaches. Unqualified praise 
is no more appropriate in the case of this 
book than is summary dismissal. The 
damning-by-faint-praise gambit, while per- 
haps tempting here, would also be grossly 
out of place. The difficulty stems essen- 
tially from two sources. First, one must 
conclude that the net addition to our fund 
of knowledge concerning the American 
large family system contributed by this 
book is extremely slight. If this were the 
only consideration, then one might easily 
follow the more standard procedures of 
criticism. But there is another factor in- 
volved, namely that our fund of knowledge 
in this area is so pitifully meager that virtu- 
ally any contribution to it must be deemed 
important. , 

The work describes certain character- 
istics of 100 large families, defined to be 
those in which the parents bore a minimum 
of six children, as seen through the eyes 
of one of the offspring. In only seven- 
teen cases was corroboration of these views 
sought bv means of interviewing at least 
one other family member. "The areas of in- 
terest were broad and undeniably of funda- 
mental concern to sociologists. Attitudes 
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of the members toward the family, disci- 
plinary practices, interactions among sib- 
lings, and socioeconomic factors were ana- 
lyzed in detail together with several other 
important variables in order to determine 
whether there is “. . . a pattern of family 
living which is peculiar to the large, as 
compared with the small, family" (p. 16). 
And herein lies the rub, for what is true of 
the authors’ 100 large families clearly need 
not be true for large families generally. 
These cases constitute the population of 
large families containing at least one mem- 


` ber who both heard about the Bossard-Boll 


study and volunteered to participate in it. 
As such it cannot be said to constitute a 
random sample of any other population. 
Moreover, what is true of these 100 large 
families may or miay not differ from what 
is true of small families, but we have no 
way of knowing because the authors make 
no attempt at systematic comparison. 

The authors may have recognized these 
facts for they state at the ouset that, "this 
book is not a statistical study. . . . To as- 
sume differently is to miss the purpose of 
the entire project" (p. 22). "Then follow 
no less than fifty-eight statistical tables. 
And the bulk of the text, although gener- 


.ously larded with case excerpts, is given 


over to interpretation of these tables. 
Whether or not the purpose be missed, it 
must be reported that this is in fact a 
statistical study and that it is one which is 
far from being a model of rigorous pro- 
cedure. Despite these shortcomings, the 
book does make a contribution which, in 
an area almost destitute of knowledge, 
looms large indeed. 
RosERT McGiNNIS 
University of Wisconsin 


WiLnLiAM J. Goope. After Divorce. Pp. 
xv, 381. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956. 
$6.00. 


Professor Goode has written a meaty 
volume on a subject which hitherto has 
yielded too many slivers and bones. As 
such, After Divorce wil probably take its 
place among the top books in the family 
field. There are flaws in the research de- 
sign—some perhaps major—but this is true 
of practically all of our large-scale family 
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studies, and in view of the pioneering 
nature of the task, Goode's venture has 
proved most rewarding. 

Based on a random sample of 425 di- 
vorced mothers (Detroit, 1948) the author 
utilized the personal interview method to 
explore such areas as stated causes of the 
marital conflict, attitude toward ex-spouse, 
steps involved in the decision to divorce, 
social pressures experienced, property set- 
tlements, effect of divorce on children, as 
well as a variety of background character- 
istics of the divorcees; indeed, the flow of 


research findings is so vast that certain: 


sections must be read and reread if one is 
to “stay with it.” 

Although the data were collected through 
personal interviews, no case histories are 
reported. (Vive!) The findings are al- 
most entirely statistical. 'The tabular and 
correlational analyses are clearly superior, 
and—quite importantly—all the hypotheses 
and findings are framed in such a manner 
as to lend themselves to future empirical 
testing. 

In terms of study design, whether Goode 
should have restricted his sample to di- 
vorced mothers can be debated. Most di- 
vorcees do not have children. Readers will 
probably wonder, also, to what extent the 
husbands’ responses would have affected 
the over-all project results. These ques- 
tion marks are fully recognized by the au- 
thor. The latter does not, however, explain 
why first marriages and remarriages are not 
given separate statistical treatment. In 
view of the basic variables in any divorce 
study—race, nativity, marital status—as 
well as such factors as age, socio-economic 
status, religion, duration of- marriage, and 
children, the present reviewer would opine 
that Goode had too small a sample for the 
items which might have been held constant. 
(We can almost hear Goode replying, “Do 
you know how much an interview project 
that size would cost?’’) 

After Divorce is more than a collection 
of findings. The author has deftly woven 
his findings into a fabric of theory. Tabu- 
lations and correlations lead to hypotheses, 
and hypotheses lead to further statistical 
explorations—and the end result is a series 
of major theoretical considerations, solidly 
rooted, capable of being pruned and shaped 
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by any one with enough gumption and 
ability to effect a replication study. Goode’s 
theories as they relate to divorce trauma, 
concomitants of redating, the institution- 
alization of postdivorce adjustment, the 
potentially beneficial effects of divorce on 
children, and so forth—are the culmina- 
tion of sharp data handling and originality 
of thought. 

This is a substantial book. It is to be 
hoped that After Goode other family re- 
searchers may be inspired to similar efforts. 

WELIAM KEPHART 

University of Pennsylvania 


Horace BetsHaw. Population Growth and 
Levels of Consumption: With Special 
Reference to Countries in Asia. Pp. 
xxix, 223. New York: Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1956. $4.50. i 


This book’s “central theme is the rela- 
tionship between population growth and 
levels of consumption." The core of the 
book (Part II) is concerned with the eco- 
nomic and social changes which determine 
the rate of increase in production in under- 
developed countries. After a statement of 
the population situation in different parts 
of the world the author concludes that the 
hardships of various kinds, which, during 
most of man’s history, have kept popula- 
tion growth down, are still operative to a 
greater or lesser degree in most underde- 
veloped countries. However, modern health 
knowledge and its application are leading 
to the reduction of death rates in many of 
these countries and the consequent growth 
of population, since the birth rates are 
little changed. This raises serious prob- 


'lems because it cannot be assumed that 


the increase of population is automatically 
accompanied by a like increase in produc- 
tion, to say nothing of a proportionally 
greater increase. Without a greater pro- 
duction increase the level of living will re- 
main stationary or may even decline. 

Part II, Some Fundamental Relations, 
treats chiefly of the conditions, both eco- 
nomic and social, which will determine 
whether or not production will increase 
faster than population in the underdevel- 
oped areas, and hence whether levels of 
consumption will rise. It will only be 
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possible here to mention the chief topics 
treated. Under “A ‘Development’ Equa- 
tion” elmost the last statement is: "The 
discussion so far leads to the conclusion 
that a rise in levels of consumption in a 
growing population would require one or 
more of the following conditions: 

(1) A rate of increase in capital stock 
(ie., rate of investment) exceeding both 
the rate of increase in population and that 
in national income. | 

(2) Economies of a scale large enough 
to offset such diminishing factor returns as 
might occur if the rate of growth of popu- 
lation exceeded that of capital stock. 

(3) An improvement in the ratio: of la- 
bor to population. 

(4) Improvements in the efüciency of 

labor and/or capital." 
The author then proceeds to discuss some 
of the problems involved in attaining the 
changes implicit in the above conclusions: 
"Economies of Scale" (Chap. V); "Invest- 
ment” (Chap. VI); “Savings” (Chap. VII); 
“Populetion and Effective Supply of La- 
bor" (Chap. VIII); and "Innovation" 
(Chaps. IX and X). The reviewer was 
especially glad to see even the very brief 
discussion of the "Social Costs and Ob- 
stacles" to innovation (Chap. IX). 

Mr. Belshaw's conclusions regarding what 
is needed to secure improvements in levels 
of consumption in underdeveloped areas 
may be summed up in what he calls the 
“approaches” to this problem: 

“(a) An increase in the rate of capital 
formation. 

(b) The most effective use possible of 
available capital in terms of its ability to 
generate income. 

(c) An improvement in the utilization of 
the potential labor force. 

(d) The promotion of innovations. 

(e) A deceleration of the rate of popu- 
lation growth." 

The readers of this little book will hope 
that the promise of a more complete treat- 
ment of the problems of increasing the per 
capita consumption of the peoples in un- 
derdeveloped areas will not be too long de- 
layed. 
i WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Oxford, Ohio 
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BENJAMIN MALZBERG and Everett S. Lee. 
Migration and Mental Disease: A Study 
of First Admissions to Hospitals for 
Mental Disease, New York 1939 to 1941. 
Pp. x, 142. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1956. $1.50. 

This monograph is an important con- 
tribution to the literature on migration dif- ' 
ferentials. 

As pointed out by the authors, interest 
in the relation between migration and men- 
tal disease is of long standing, both among 
scholars and the general public. With some 
exceptions, such as in the work of Øde- 
gaard, and of Malzberg and associates, 
most of the earlier studies have suffered 
from the lack.of standardization of data 
for sex, age, and race so that their gen- 
eralization about the relationship between 
mental disease and migration have been 
open to serious question. In this work 
great pains have been taken to hold con- 
stant the sex, age, and race variables. 

To correct the defects of earlier studies, 
the authors have calculated age and sex 
specific rates for first admission to all men- 
tal hospitals in New York State for the 
years 1039 to 1941. Rates have been cal- 
culated separately for the foreign born and 
native New York born, for those born out- 
side New York State and for those migrat- 
ing to New Vork from other states. Rates 
have also been computed separately for re- 
cent migrants (those moving into New 
York within the last five years). Commit- 
ment rates for whites and nonwhites, and 
for each sex, have also been computed 
separately. 

The major results point to higher com- ` 
mitment rates for migrants than for non- 
migrants when age, sex, and color are held 
constant. The foreign born do not differ 
Significantly from the native born, the 
greatest differential.appearing between fe- 
males: of the two groups. Rates for mi- 
grants from other states are substantially 
higher than for the New York born, with 
intermediate rates for the foreign born. 
Rates for recent white male migrants are 
approximately twice as high as those for 
the white New York born, and three times 
as high for the nonwhite. Recent mi- 
grants also show much higher. rates than 
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earlier migrants. The notion that denientia 
praecox shows striking differentials holds 
only between immigrants and the native 
born and not between native born and mi- 
grants from other states nor between re- 
cent and early migrants, 

The greater incidence of mental disorder 
' among migrants may be due to selection at 
the point of origin, to the greater strain of 
social adjustment to which migrants are 
subjected or to differences in the incidence 
of various psychoses in different states. 
The latter interpretation is rejected by the 
authors, leaving the observed differences to 
be explained as the result of a combination 
of the first two factors. That some selec- 
tion at the point of origin. may be of im- 
portance is shown by the large number of 
persons who are admitted to hospitals soon 
after their arrival in the State. 

The authors are careful to qualify their 
generalizations by pointing out that their 
results might have been affected by dif- 
ferences in admission policies in different 
states, by the heavy emigration from the 
State, which may also have been selective, 
and by the possibility that the same fac- 
tors which impel migration may also re- 
sult in mental disorder. It also occurs to 
the reviewer that the native-born and ear- 
lier migrants may have been exposed to the 
risk of admission for a longer period of 
time than have recent migrants, and this 
represents a more highly selected popula- 
tion than the latter. 

The investigation is a milestone in method 
for studies of this kind. As the authors 
point out, New York, with its heterogene- 
' ous population and heavy urban concentra- 

tion, is an atypical state. Definitive con- 
clusions about the problem await a similar 
analysis with the same methods and the 

same painstaking procedures in other states. 
i C. T. PIHLBLAD 

: .. University of Missouri 


Jerzy ZusnmzvckRi. Polish Immigrants in 
Britain: A Study of Adjustment. (Stud- 
ies in Social Life, III.) Pp. xix, 219. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. 
Guilders 11.65. 

When one thinks of “Anglo-Polonica,” 
which is the category in which this socio- 
logical study belongs, the late Waclaw 
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Borowy comes at once to mind for his 
contributions in English as well as in Pol- 
ish to our knowledge of Poles in England 
and, of course, of Englishmen in Poland. 
And so one misses his name in the long list 
of authorities cited, the more so since con- 
siderable space is given to the pre-1939 
Polish migration to Britain, from Reforma- 
tion times on; Jasnowski is cited (England 
and Poland in the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies), though Borowy was the one who 
over a period of years performed the real 
and extensive research in this field. 

The present work is, nevertheless, an im- 
portant and needed study, not the least of 
its virtues being its fine perspective. Thus 
we see that World War II produced a 
Polish community in Britain, which is the 
main focus of the study, in relation to all 
Polish communities abroad, and not as an 
isolated phenomenon. This is to be ex- 
pected in a work which had its prime spur 
and inspiration in the classic study of the 
Polish. community in the United States by 
Thomas and Znaniecki. Professor Znaniecki, 
we may note, supplies one of the Prefaces 
to the present work. 

Zubrzycki’s study comes at the exact 
moment when the validity of the policy 
which has kept the community described 
intact, and which has informed it spiritu- 
ally through and through ever since the 
earliest World War II arrivals, is being put 
to its first great test. Because of home- 
sickness and the lure of Communist bait, 
outstanding leaders of the community, in- 
cluding some of the most vocal, one may 
even say the most Catonic, makers of the 
policy itself are returning to Poland, though 
they know there is no hope of realizing the 
community's great objective: the restora- 
tion of Poland to independence and a place 
of honor in the family of nations. The 
emigration is a political emigration, the 
Polish community in Britain a political 
community, Zubrzycki asserts, again and 
again, and as such it is conscious of an 
obligation to keep itself intact for.the great 
end. Naturalization is frowned upon, as- 
similation not encouraged. A certain ac- 
commodation to British ways is conceded 
as inevitable, but in the hostels and indus- 
trial colonies of Polish composition, even 
this is often found unnecessary. Now, as 
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we know from the daily papers, this com- 
munity is slowly beginning to disintegrate. 
A secord Zubrzycki study is undoubtedly 
already in progress to chart its course. 

One conclusion arrived at by Zubrzycki 
is striking: while for the population of the 
given country as a whole, in this case Eng- 
land, it may or may not be desirable for a 
community to come into being intact and 
.apart from the general community, for the 
individual Pole in Britain, the existence of 
this Poland-outside-Poland, has meant life 
itself. Adjustment to so differently tradi- 
tioned, and so xenophobic, a society as the 
British would have been out of the ques- 
tion for vast numbers of the Polish im- 
migrants had the Polish community not 
existed. 


Zubrzycki's study is fully documented, 


and his conclusions are arrived at by use 
of primary materials, such as case his- 
tories, records of the many Polish associa- 
tions in Britain, and newspaper reports. 
He supports his conclusions with lavish use 
of tables; and his study, though sometimes 
verbose, is to be recommended. 
Marion Moore COLEMAN 
Alliance College 


S. N. ExseNsTADT. From Generation to 
Generation: Age Groups and Social Struc- 
ture. Pp. 357. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1956. 

My review falls into three folds: pros- 
pects and promise, technical problems of 
editing, and theoretical difficulties. 

This volume is written by an able man 
who admires Max Weber and intends to 
carry on the massive comparative approach 
which Weber brought to bear with such 
provocative results. Professor Eisenstadt 
attempts some theoretical propositions 
based as firmly as the sources permit on 
empirical materials from a large number 
of different and apparently diverse socie- 
ties. Though properly bold and daring, he 
is well aware of the difficulties posed by 
the state of his data. He is determined to 
do his best with the material at hand. He 
fears banality more than error. 

Like Weber, Professor Eisenstadt starts 
his comparative analysis with an explicit 
problem. He has a major hypothesis about 
the structure and function of age groups in 
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different sorts of societies. Less general 
matters are related to his hypothesis as 
subsidiary forms of it. More general mat- 
ters appear properly as assumptions. 

Finally, his major hypothesis is relevant 
to many other theoretical problems, ap- 
pears manageable in at least its present ele- 
mentary form, and in my opinion is of con- 
siderable intrinsic interest. In a somewhat 
oversimplified form this hypothesis main- 
tains: “Specifically organized age groups 
are necessary for the continued mainte- 
nance of any society in which the cate- 
gorization of adults on a very wide variety. 
of scores proceeds on the basis of what 
they can do as opposed to who they are 
or who they were before being classified 
as adults. This specifically organized age 
group must cover at least a portion of the 
development of the individual just prior to 
his being classified as an adult and fre- 
quently covers a period in which other 
members of the society are ambivalent 
about the classification of the individuals 
concerned as fully responsible adults.” 
There is not space here to examine whither 
this leads. ; 

This is without doubt the most poorly 
edited professional publication that I have 
ever tried to read. I am on the whole 
neither sensitive to nor picayune about the 
niceties of editing. I would probably not 
have noticed the deficiencies if they did 
not completely pie the main line of argu- 
ment from time to time. The problem be- 
gins early: see the basic hypothesis of the 
volume in its initial statement (page 9, 
item VII); at the top of page 51 an extra 
negative makes the passage state the op- 
posite of what is intended; the statements 
at the bottoms of pages 120 and 183 con- 
tradict one another (also the latter, if left 
standing, would contradict the entire main 
contention of the volume). 

I believe that at least one approach from 
the purist point of view should be made 
to any volume with such prospects and 
promise. From that point of view, the 
work shows too little concern for the rigor 
necessary for its goal. For example, Pro- 
fessor Eisenstadt follows Talcott Parsons 
in use of the “patterned variables” set up 
on the basis of two mutually exclusive cate- 
gories. When used in construction of a 
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model, this eliminates the need for the 
arduous considération of differing combina- 
tions of any pair of patterned variables. 
It may be possible to do this and obtain 
fruitful results, but one cannot simultane- 
ously claim the privilege of side remarks 
to the effect that phenomena classified as 
"universalistic," for example, really con- 
tain "particularistic" elements as well. If 
the distinction inheres in different degrees 
and kinds of “particularism” or “universal- 
ism" (that is, in whether something is “pre- 
dominantly universalistic" or not with a 
given setting) the statement of the main 
argument in binary terms with side re- 
marks in contradiction is little more than 
.& subtly self-deceptive way of begging the 
question. That question hangs on what de- 
grees and kinds of combinations of the 
variables concerned .are relevant to the 
points that necessitated analysis in terms 
of these concepts in the first place. To be 
blunt, but plain, most current work in 
terms of the "patterned variables" seems 
to me to fall under what might be called 
the “fallacy of misplaced dichotomy” or 
.the "error of untenable dichotomies" or 
some combination of the two. On pages 
117, 118, 160, and elsewhere such difficul- 
ties arise. In general the theoretical diffi- 
culties are of this sort rather than ones 
which arise from the lack of a fertile and 
stimulating imagination. . 
Marion J. Levy, Jn. 
Princeton University 


Ermu Karz and PAuL F. LAZARSFELD. 

` Personal Influence: The Part Played by 
People in the Flow of Mass Communi- 
cations. Pp. xx, 400. Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1955. $6.00. 


A judicious combination of forésight 
and hindsight makes this book a major 
contribution to our understanding of the 
communication process and of the chan- 
nels of influence which affect marketing 
choices, fashion changes, movie: selections, 
and opinions about public affairs. The 
study which prómpted the volume was con- 
ducted in 1945 in Decatur, Illinois. For 
ten years it was under analysis, years dur- 
ing which the authors and several col- 
_leagues at Columbia’s Bureau of Applied 
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Social Research probed for motivations to 
explain the behavior of their data. 

Results of the unusually successful analy- 
sis are presented in two parts. Part I sum- 
marizes recent investigations of opinion 
leadership, of decision making, of the role 
of reference groups in influencing response 
to communications, and of the patterns of 
communication within the group, as well as 
a large number of earlier studies by social 
psychologists. This excellent analysis of 
research relevant to the study of communi- 
cation process and effects is lucid and read- 
able. Special attention is paid to the role 
of the group, and of interpersonal rela- 
tions, in modifying communication effects. 
But those brought up on the symbolic inter- 
actionism of George Herbert Mead, ‘and fa- 
miliar with previously published studies by 
Lazarsfeld, Merton, Berelson, the Rileys, 
and others, may consider the authors’ pleas- 
ure in the “rediscovery of the primary 
group” as a variable in the communication 
process somewhat anti-climactic. 

Part II constitutes an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the Decatur study. The 
scope of this study was necessarily more 
restricted than the theoretical discussion 
which precedes it. ,Relying largely on 
self-designated opinion leaders—partially 
validated by follow-up interviews—the re- 
port includes the following among its ma- 
jor findings: influence, except in the realm 
of public affairs, tends to flow horizontally 
rather than to cut across class strata; opin- 
ion leadership is related to an individual’s 
gregariousness, to his position in the “life- 
cycle,” and—in the case of public affaivs— 
to his social status; messages seem to flow 
from the media to opinion leaders, and 
from them to the less active section of the 
population; and personal influence is gen- 
erally the most effective medium of com- 
munication. 

The authors are refreshingly candid about 
the shortcomings of their study and the 
tentative nature of some of their hypothe- 
ses. The procedures used in the identifi- 
cation of opinion leaders seem inadequate 
in the light of more recent studies, and 
“life-cycle” as a factor in opinion leader- 
ship. may merely reflect differences in in- 
terest and opportunity. But these are . 
minor faults in a book which will prove 
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invaluable to.both students and practition- 
ers of mass communication. 

l KENNETH P. ADLER 

University of Chicago : 


‘Frankuin D. Scott. The American Ex- 
perience of Swedish Students: Retrospect 
and Aftermath, Pp. xiii, 129. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1956. $3.00. 

The benefits and glory of overseas travel 
and experience are well appreciated by 
Americans. But, with all the grants to in- 
dividuals. from foundations and govern- 
ments, hardly any efforts have been made 
to see if travel creates better international 
understanding and good will. 

Professor Scott, as one of several per- 
sons at work on studies of foreign stu- 
dents, has attempted to analyze what ef- 
fects American travel has had upon a small 
sample of fifty Swedish students, profes- 
sors, businessmen, government officials, and 
others. These persons were interviewed 
concerning their original opinions of. the 
United States and what these later became. 
They were also asked whether or not travel 
in the States influenced their careers and 
to what use it had been put. Many other 
questions are conveniently summarized in 
a set of tables. 

The results are hardly surprising in view 
of the characteristics of the sample taken. 
These persons sought opportunities for 
travel in the United States and arrived 
here with value judgments about certain 
aspects of American society and about the 
advantages of study here. Swedes gener- 
ally fouitd the United States a better place 
than they expected and, contrary to their 
preconceptions, somewhat less materialistic. 
They classed their experience as determina- 
tive for their careers. They continued to 
respond to American influences and found 
little difüculty in adjustment to either the 
American environment or to Swedish ways 
upon their return. Swedes, in other words, 
liked the United States-and found their 
travel most beneficial. 

Professor Scott indicates his own hesita- 
tion about conclusions for either Swedish 
visitors or other foreign students. The 
United States could neither be as unblem- 
ished nor the Swedes as nonperceptive as 
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this study makes both appear. The sam- 
ple is too small and its selectivity too lop- 
sided. No check seems to have been used 
against a natural "halo effect" nor upon 
an inclination to remember the best im- 
pression and to cancel out the worst. The 
size ‘of the sample, the attitudes of indi- 
viduals, the academic nature of the Swed- 
ish background, and the eager receptivity 
to the American milieu nullify most con- 
clusions applicable to a general situation. 

` It is always pleasant to be flattered. Dr. 
Scott's study by its revelation of favorable 
predisposition and its absence of "built-in" 
controls is saccharine flattery of the worst 
sort. But it does point out the need for 
investigation of the values in spending 
funds on foreign travel and exchanges. 
Other studies are forthcoming which will 
give more substantial conclusions for judg- 
ment of these programs. 

Raymonp E. LINDGREN 
Occidental College 


Rosert J. HavicHurst, and others. Po- 
tentialities of Women in the Middle 
Years. Pp. xiv, 198. East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 1956. 
$3.00. 


This is the report of a symposium on 
the situation, problems, roles, and poten- 
tials of middle-aged women in the second 
half of the twentieth century. The sym- 
posium was an observance of The Centen- 
nial Year at Michigan State University. 
Since there are some 20 million women 
between 40 and 65 years of age and be- 
cause each contributor presented a serious 
and thoughtful paper, Potentialities of 
Women in the Middle Years must be re- 
garded as a very significant ‘document. 

The central theme is that the position of 
women has changed from that of preindus- 
trial homemaker and chorewoman to a 
confusion of roles as our country has 
shifted from an agrarian-craft society to a 
mechanized, urban economy. This socio- 
economic. revolution has changed the lives 
of all women, but particularly those in 
middle age who are freed from household 
responsibilities in the traditional kinship 
household at the same time the length of 
their lives is being extended. 

Maintenance of health is discussed ex- 
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pertly in terms of physiological changes, 
nutrition, and psycho-physical problems. 
Dr. Pearl Swanson says that middle-aged 
women have much to learn about healthful 
eating. Dr. Harry August destroys the myth 
that psychological depression is a natural 
consequence of the menopause. Dr. Cath- 
erine Macfarlane urges that women make 
certain their physicians are correctly in- 
formed regarding the properties of the 
age-retarding therapies. Professor R. J. 
Havighurst and Dr. Lawrence Frank ad- 
dress themselves to the changing family re- 
sponsibilities and social position of women 
at middle life and to their search for new 
and useful roles. "Havighurst contrasts the 
subordinated nineteenth century women 
with twentieth century women who, he 
says, are becoming equal partners ' with 
men. Their great problem, he adds, is for 
women to develop new and expanding in- 
terests that will replace those of the pa- 
rental period. 

In tackling the same problém, Frank 
points out that women are not entirely 
able to make free choices. Some remain 
‘involved with children, some have responsi- 
bility for aged parents, and many have 
husbands with exacting needs. Frank sug- 
gests, too, that women must find new, ab- 
sorbing activities if they are to be real 
persons throughout the second half of their 
lives. Some are meeting the challenge, he 
says, but many are retrogressing into un- 
. happy, listless boredom. 

Mrs. Agnes Meyer follows with a pro- 
vocative essay on ways in which women 
with leisure can bestir themselves and find 
usefulness and satisfaction. Society and 
the community have responsibility too, say 
all three of these contributors, to help cre- 
ate favorable attitudes and conditions. 

The conclusion must be that the middle- 
aged woman at mid-century is a pioneer in 
search of new sources of life fulfillment in 
a changing society which thus far offers 
little guidance. The book reports a num- 
ber of researches that may help point the 
way to new outlets for the potentials of 
women in modern society. 

CLARK TYBBITTS 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 
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Exr GiNzBERG and others. Tke Negro Po- 
tential. Pp. xvi, 144. New York; Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956. $3.00. 
The Negro Potential has unusual inter- 

est from at least two standpoints. First, it 

represents one of the few current incur- ` 
sions of research economists into the area 

of demographic analysis and minority group 

problems; and secondly, since much of the 

materials appear to be drawn from work 

done on separate projects by the Director 

of the Conservation Project, one is apt to 

be pleasantly surprised at the continuity of 

treatment which is aíforded by the theme 

of the conservation of human resources. 

The wide range of materials covered by 
the authors warrants a review of each of 
the six chapters. In the opening chapter, 
called “The Challenge of Negro Potential". 
the authors detail both their point of view 
and a summary of their findings. 

The economic progress of the Negro in 
the past fifteen years and the probable eco- 
nomic future of Negroes in the urban and 
rural South and in cities outside of the 
South are treated in the chapter on “Ex- 
panding Economic Opportunities.” The - 
economic progress and problems of Ne- 
groes in each of these demographic areas 
are carefully documented with emphasis on 
the problems of Negroes in. obtaining jobs 
as production workers in the South and at 
supervisory and management levels outside ` 
of the South, and the difficulty of Negro 
women in the North as well as in the South 
in finding employment beyond the narrow 
confines of service work. 

The chapter on “The Educational Prepa- 
ration of the Negro" describes the serious 
deficiencies in the quantity and quality of 
the education of Negroes as compared to 
the education of the white population, not 
only in the South but in all parts of the 
country. The authors call attention to the 
poor quality of schools attended almost 
solely by Negroes in the North because 
of residential segregation, an oft-neglected 
item in discussions and measurements of 
the educational differentials between whites 
and Negroes. 

The spectacular changes which have 
taken place in the armed forces are dis- 
cussed in a chapter on “The Negro Sol- 
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dier.” An insightful account is given as 
to how segregation affected the perform- 
ance of Negro troops and how, with de- 
termined leadership, significant changes in 
behavior can be made in a relatively short 
. time. 

“Better Preparation for Work” stresses 
the importance of making Negro youth 


aware of the new opportunities in order to . 


prepare themselves to take advantage of 
them;.that preparation for work is a cumu- 
lative process that begins in earliest child- 
hood and involves the total life of the in- 
dividual, not only his formal education and 
training; and finally, that much of the 
responsibility for improving the Negro’s 
` preparation for work falls on the Negro 
community itself. Here the authors stress 
the importance of breaking down racial 
residential segregation in the North as well 
as in tha South. 

The final chapter deals with ‘Lessons 
for Manpower Policy." One finds here, 
perhaps, an unresolved dilemma in the au- 
thors’ analysis. They declare on the one 
hand that “the first and perhaps most sig- 
nificant finding emerging from this study is 
that improvements in the position of the 
Negro occurred primarily as the direct out- 
growth and consequences of forces un- 
leashed in the market place. They were 
not primarily a result of alterations in our 
social ard political thinking and behavior." 
On the other hand, they state, "the out- 
come oi.the struggle between the free 
world and Soviet Russia for the minds and 
hearts oi millions of men who are not yet 
committed will depend on actions, not 
speeches. . . . For hundreds of years the 
private consclence and public morality of 
America have been weakened by the guilt 
we have carried over our treatment of the 
Negro. . . . The greater challenge that now 
faces us as leader of the free world has at 
last forced us to recall and to act upon 
Lincoln's warning: "Those who deny free- 
dom to others deserve it not for them- 
selves, and, under a just God, cannot long 
retain it.'" In other words, is it not pos- 
sible that the social and political "altera- 
tions" whose influence the authors tend to 
minimize were in large measure responsible 
for the unleashing of the "forces" of the 
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market place to which they attribute such 
great significance? 

Dr. Ginzberg and his associates have 
given us a highly significant book, distin- 
guished by balance and objectivity as well 
as by wisdom and clarity. It deserves care- 
ful attention and wide reading. 

. PRESTON VALIEN 

Fisk University 


GEORGE S. STEVENSON. Mental Health 
' Planning for Social Action. Pp. x, 358. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1956. $6.50. 

Social movements generally are begun by 
persons acting with aggressive political mo- 
tives, the spirit of religious revivalism or 
fanatic devotion to a cause. But if the 
movement survives and matures, it gener- 
ally develops a new leadership, willing to 
build with patience and ‘planning to de- 
velop a stable organization with a well- 
formulated program. The stability is usu- 
ally purchased at the price of limiting itself 
to action on programs supported by suffi- 


"cient social consensus about what is right 


and wrong. This allows technicians to 
apply what they know to a progressive 
diminution of a gap between conditions 
which exist and those we would like to see 
develop. 

Mental Health Planning for Social Ac- 
tion is a textbook written by a distinguished 
physician who has led the mental health 
movement in America into its present stage 
of organizational “maturity.” It avoids 
highly technical issues and is therefore all 
the more useful to persons interested in 
what is being done in the mental health . 
field by community organizers, social plan- 
ners, and educator-social actionists. The 
book is divided into two major parts. 'The 
first deals with activities to help people 
with problems—the mentally disordered, 
veterans, legal offenders, and others who 
are unable to cope with life in terms of 
standards regarded as mentally healthy. 
Other chapters deal with preventive men- 
tal health services through the family, 
church, school, the military, industry, and 


other institutions of society. 


Students and public-spirited citizens in- 
terested in the mental health movement 
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wil find this book a good guide to the 
topics that are regarded as relevant to it. 
Without ever saying so, Dr. Stevenson 
makes it quite clear that mental health en- 
compasses every facet of social life. It is 
a movement not content with ameliorating 
conditions in mental hospitals, prisons, in- 
stitutions for social outcasts like alcoholics 
and defectives: it has branched out to in- 
clude the planning of programs for family 
life education, for social security, and for 
good international relations. 

The book makes no pretense of being a 
thorough summary of what mental health 
specialists may know. It is primarily de- 
scriptive and illustrative. Professionals in 
the field of mental health will find little in 
it that is new to them, but may find it use- 
ful as a well-organized and easily readable 
summary of much of what they must know 
and use in the everyday pursuit of their 
work. Health educators will also welcome 
the appendix on visual aids. It is organ- 
ized to run concurrently with each chapter 
of the book, greatly facilitating its use as 
a text for mental health study groups. 

Josern W. EATON | 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Norman Q. BRILL and GirsEeRT W. BEEBE. 
A Follow-Up Study of War Neuroses 
(VA Medical Monograph). Pp. xviii, 
393. Washington, D. C.: Veterans Ad- 
ministration. No date. No price. 

The problem of manpower shortage in 
the Armed Services prompted this investi- 
. gation, as it did, three years ago, the work 

by Eli Ginzberg and his group (see my re- 
view of Eli Ginzberg e£ al. on Psychiatry 
and Military Manpower Policy, THE AN- 

'NALS, Vol. 292, March 1954, pp. 183 ff.). 
Ginzberg's group sent out questionnaires 

to psychiatrists in order to pool their ex- 

periences. Brill and Beebe asked psychia- 
trists to examine veterans; they gathered 

1,475 carefully devised questionnaires from 

200 co-operating psychiatrists. Brill and 

Beebe’s statistical methods will not be 

dealt with in my review because this re- 

viewer’s impression is still that of a task 
which an engineer would describe as sub- 
mitting an unknown material, which should 
serve an unknown purpose, to little known 
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tests. The basic fact is that the Armed 
Services constitute to more than 75 per 
cent a logistic apparatus, so that only one 
at the most of four inductees ever sees 
combat action. What are the requirements 
for which the three others are inducted? 
This is one of the unknowns. Furthermore, 
according to the urgency of the momentary 


. needs, the viewpoints in selection, with a 


given manpower pool, kept changing. The 
experience of one author, who is quoted, 
that 79 per cent of those rejected by psy- 
chiatrists for disorders not on the level of 
psychosis, were able to function in some 
capacity while wearing the uniform, is 
borne out by some of the case histories. 
These form a particularly valuable part of 
the book. As in the older study by Ginz- 
berg, here again the need for experienced 
psychiatrists is made clear. Unfortunately, 
only 9 of the 393 pages of the book are 
devoted to case histories. 

While all this is not said to detract from 
the value of this painstaking effort, it must 
be stated that objective psychiatric meth- 
ods as such are not yet available to answer 
the question: will this man with this pre- 
history and these emotional and neurotic 
disorders be able to function in the Armed 
Services? A similar question has vexed us 
regarding the traumatic neuroses in civilian 
life. The experience of the individual psy- 
chiatrist is still the most important factor. 
However, as was said in the review of the 
previous publication, a better feedback of 
experiences to the individual examiners is 
still on. the wanted list. 

|. W. G. ELIASBERG 
New York, N. Y. 2 


PauL Rapin. The Trickster: A Study in 

American Indian Mythology. With com- 
mentaries by C. G. Jung and Karl Ke- 
renyi, Pp. xi, 211. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. $6.00. 

The Trickster myth is told, in one form 
or another, in almost all human societies, 
and, because of its wide distribution and 
known antiquity in the Mediterranean civi- 
lizations, is believed to be an extremely 
ancient story form. The Trickster, in the 
shape of a man, a god, or an animal (such 
as raven-or coyote), is a picaresque hero: 
a being with voracious appetites, particu- 
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larly for food and sex, who in the course 
of trying to satisfy his hungers plays tricks 
with social and natural law, sometimes to 
his own discomfiture, and sometimes (to 
the delight of his audience) with success. 
Paul Radin in this volume presents one 
version of this widespread tale: the Win- 
nebago trickster cycle, translated from a 
written text obtained by him in Nebraska 
from a Winnebago informant in 1912. The 
episodes are Rabelaisian and pan-humanly 
biological enough to amuse (or shock) 
most non-Winnebago readers. 

Similar narratives are to be found in 
many ethnographic and historical sources. 
What give this publication a special sig- 
. nificance to the general reader in the so- 
cial sciences are the explanations of the 
psychological meaning of the Trickster 
' cycle by Radin and by Jung. These ex- 
planations are certainly speculative, and 
they fall into the general class of theories 
of mytk: an overpopulated domain within 
the region of comparative religious re- 
search. More narrowly, they belong to the 
psychoanalytically inspired tradition. Nev- 
ertheless, the subject is an important one 
and these theories are suggestive. Radin 
interprets the essential Trickster myth 
(that is, the Ur-myth divested of various 
theological arguments added to it in many 
versions) as a symbolic expression of the 
psycho-social development through which 
every human being must go. The Trickster 
is represented, at the start of the story, 
as an infantile creature without ego-boun- 
daries, with uncontrollable appetites, igno- 
rant of the workings of the world; he 
grows gradually, in the school of hard 
knocks, to accept (albeit somewhat re- 


gretfully) the inhibitions required by life, 


in the real social and natural world. Jung, 
somewhet more metaphysically, sees the 
image of the primordial Trickster as repre- 
senting the survival in modern man of an 
extremely ancient, almost precultural, stage 
of human psychic evolution, which we, in 
order tc control (and also to enjoy vi- 
` cariously), must maintain in consciousness 
- by such devices as telling Trickster tales. 
Jungian metaphysics aside, the argument 

is a plausible one. The ancient paradox of 
mythology—why do more or less civilized 
-men invent and tell these grotesque tales? 
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—has been answered in many ways. The 
supposition that their telling is an ego-in- 
tegrating process deserves consideration. 
. ANTHONY F. C, WALLACE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Peter Viereck. The Unadjusted Man: A 
New Hero for Americans, Reflections 
on the Distinction Between Conforming 
and Conserving. Boston, Mass.: Beacon 
Press, 1956. $5.00. 


Professor Viereck's title is interesting; 
but the numerous short essays of which 
this volume is composed do no more than 
skim the surface of the problem of ad- 
justment and individuality in modern life. 
One's impression of haste and confusion, 
on reading these pages, is heightened by 
Mr. Viereck's almost frenzied style, adorned 
with paradox and pun, which afflicts The 
Unadjusted Man as it afflicted Mr. Vier- 
eck’s. earlier books—despite the claim of 
his publishers that “there never has been 
such a Viereck before.” ‘Professor Vier- 
eck himself apologizes for his disorderli- 
ness by maintaining that he deliberately re- 
flects, in his books, the confusion of the 
modern ‘world. But the world always is 
confused, and the mission of the serious 
writer is to extract order from confusion. 

Despite here and there a lively insight 
(insights, however, which Mr. Viereck al- 
ready has labored in his earlier books), 
The Unadjusted Man is not very interest- 
ing. Professor Viereck does not really 
concern himself with his announced sub- 
ject, but collects here his occasional reflec- 
tions on political controversies and party 
struggles of recent years. He does not 
write for posterity. Already the portions 
concerned with the vices of Joseph Mc- - 
Carthy and the virtues of Adlai Stevenson 
—amounting to nearly two-fifths of this | 
collection—are out of date, and five years 
from now the book will be bewildering to 
anyone who takes it from the library shelf. 
Mr. Denis H. Wrong, writing in last April’s 
Commentary, shrewdly observed that “too 
many intellectuals nowadays have won a 
reputation for originality and profundity 
simply by negating yesterday’s clichés, or 
by ‘splitting the difference’ between rival 
ideologies and presenting the synthetic re- 
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sult as a bold new philosophy for the times. 
Peter Viereck, an energetic publicist hailed 
as a challenging new thinker by people who . 
ought to know better, carries this approach 
to extremes of absurdity... . It is hard 
to see how, at least at Viereck’s level, such 
jousting with what is taken to be the pub- 
lic mood of the moment can ever transcend 
the kind of sloganized thought it aims to 
correct,” 

Regrettably—for Professor Viereck at 
times has shown courage and imagination— 
this new volume will confirm Mr. Wrong’s 
judgment. Although inveighing against ide- 
ology, sometimes Professor Viereck seems 
himself to be erecting his "new conserva- 
tism” into a complex ideology, to which 
all conservatively minded persons are sup- 
posed to subscribe on pain of ostracism; 
and of that ideology, as Comte was the 
high priest of positivism, so shall Professor 
Viereck be king and judge: A new con- 
servative must adore Mr. Stevenson, for 
instance, and abjure all the works of 
“cash-nexus Republicans." The trouble 
with President Eisenhower is that he is so 
unlike Governor Harriman. What we need 
is ^mad squires." But of the particular po- 
litical and economic institutions which pro- 
duce squires, mad or sane, Mr. Viereck 
has almost nothing to say. To ape Pro- 
fessor .Viereck’s own rhetorical trick of 
allusion and inversion, “Tis pity he's a 
bore." 

RUSSELL Kirk 

Mecosta, Mich. 


J. S. SLoTKIN. The Peyote Religion: A 
Study in Indian-White Relations. Pp. 
vii, 195. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956. 
$4.00. 


"This account of the North American In- 
.dian Péyote cult is noteworthy in two 
respects: it is written by a professional 
anthropologist who joined the cult, was 
"elected one of the Menomini delegates to 
the intertribal conference of the Native 
American Church of North America [an 
incorporated Peyote group], and at that 
conference . . . [was] elected an official 
of the Church"; it is the most compre- 
hensive account of the Peyote cult, an ob- 
jective account, largely historical, and a 
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revealing narrative of what the cult means 
to participants. 

The nonlegal means employed, especially 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and cer- 
tain missionaries, to suppress it, and out- 
law it, are given in some detail The au- 
thor finds no warrant for the allegation 
frequently made that Peyote is a narcotic 
or a stimulant; it has less of these quali- 
ties, he alleges, than has coffee, tea, and 
tobacco. Many phases of Christian belief 
and practice have been incorporated into 
the cult; it is an amalgam of Christianity’ 
and native concepts and practices; “an In- 
dian defense against consequences of white 
domination. , . . Peyotism socially is an 
example of accommodation rather than 
militancy; culturally, . . . it is a case of 
Pan-Indian nativism" (p. 7). 

There is extensive annotation and a 
lengthy bibliography. 

WirsoN D. Wars 

South Woodstock, Conn. 


G. Murray McKintry. Evolution: The 
Ages and Tomorrow. Pp. ix, 275. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1956. 
$4.00. 


The central topic of this interesting book 
is the present situation of man, his place 
and his prospects in the universe. An ac- 
complished zoologist and teacher, Professor 
McKinley clearly sees and demonstrates 
that true knowledge of the nature of man 
can come neither from intuition nor from 
revelation, but only from painstaking study 
of the phenomenal world and of its long 
history. In five preliminary chapters cur- 
rent ideas on the origin of the earth and 
of life, on the mechanism of evolution, and 
on its course are reviewed very briefy— 
perhaps all too briefly for readers mainly 
interested in evolution, as such, or with no 
previous knowledge of those topics. 

Then starts the main business of the 
book: discussion of man as the natural 
outcome of an inherently self-guiding proc- 
ess and, up to now, its highest product. 


. The evolution of societies in animals and 


on to societies and civilizations in man is 
reviewed. Psychological evolution in its 
many aspects is followed for several chap- 
ters and the point is made that here, too, 
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the unique qualities of man are the in- 
evitable outcome of natural processes and 
trends. Turning to the future, the author 
sees our principal dangers in overpopula- 
tion and in decreasing average intelligence. 
He endorses the search for rational, natu- 
ralistic ethics and expresses confidence that 
human capacities guided by such ethics can 
evade the dangers and ensure a long, 
worthy future for our species. 

The treatment ‘is reasonable, nonargu- 
mentative, and, as far as space permits, 
adequately supported by fact and au- 
thority. The central thesis must convince 
anyone who can approach it without preju- 
dice or dogma. The author is under no 
delusions about the near universality of 
precisely such prejudice and dogma, but 
his book is a welcome contribution to the 
necessary struggle against them. 

A. reviewer who approves the aims of 
the book and who agrees with most of its 
conclusions would be happy to stop writ- 
ing at that point. Yet, the ethics shared 
by author and reviewer demand addition 
of some less favorable remarks. There is 
some awkwardness of organization: a chap- 
ter on "The Trends of Evolution" quickly 
loses the thread and becomes a discus- 
sion of Korzybki's semantics. "There are 
countless small infelicities. Some are mere 
slips of syntax or vocabulary: “Under the 
contro] of the American Army another 
6,000,000 were added" to the population of 
Japan; “Man, a bipedal-bifocal ape." Some 
are flat statements on debatable points: 
“Geneticists know the ways by which the 
average capacities of the brain . . . could 
be raised.” Others are unnecessarily in- 
complete simplifications: “The size of a 
population is controlled solely by the num- 
ber of births and deaths.” A few are defi- 
nite errors: “Dry sperm (pollen).” 

More important is a recurrent philo- 
sophical and semantic ambiguity. While 
insistent on a monistic view of the uni- 
verse and a wholly naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of evolution and of man, the author 
is no less insistent on the concepts of pur- 
pose in the universe and of a goal in evo- 
lution. This can become tautological or 
trivial: for "purpose" read “causation,” for 
“goal,” “result.” 
the wording indicates a personification, al- 


If taken more literally, . 
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most a deification, of nature that is incon- 
sistent with the author's data and probably 
wide of his intentions. 
GEORGE GAYLORD SIMPSON 
American Museum of Natural History 


Marvin Harris. Town and Country in 
Brazil. Pp. x, 302. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956. $4.50. 
A community study engaging in theoreti- 

cal argumentation as well as the usual - 
description is still refreshing fare, despite . 
a generally increasing but still restricted 
tendency for ethnological work to concern 
itself with more than tidy and isolated 
little universes. But Mr. Harris has not 
been content with only this distinction. 
He has the temerity to suggest that the 
town of Minas Velhas,. whose 1,500 citi- 
zens languish in lonely past glory and con- 
temporary neglect in northeastern Brazil, 
is strongly imbued with an urban ethos, 
despite the lack even of electricity, let 
alone belching blast furnaces. Small size, 
high degree of isolation, and low level of 
technology do not automatically spell rural- 
ism, says Harris on his first page, and pro- 
ceeds to spend the rest of his space in 
demonstration. 

Understanding the nature of the present 
growth of industrial urbanism in Latin 
America depends in great measure on an 
appreciation of the style of the pre-exist- 
ing service and governmental cities. Of no 
less importance is the strong tendency to- 
ward town living, even on the part of agri- 
cultural workers. A lack of self-awareness 
has often led American social scientists to 
equate the small with the agricultural (and 
incidentally with the “good”) to the detri- 
ment of noticing how poignant may be the 
aspirations for full urban culture and how 
sharp the rejection of the stultifying forms 
of agricultural work in almost all of non- 
Indian Latin America. Town and Country 
în Brazil seems to have chosen its example 
with care and to have presented its case 
with a praiseworthy “feel,” both for Minas 
Velhas and for the national scene which 
is the object of the townsmen’s gnawing 
yearning. 

So far as can be told without knowing 
Minas Velhas itself, the book appears 
highly accurate. Certainly no one who has 
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l ever spent time outside of Latin America’s 
capital cities will fail to smile in recog- 
nition of many facets of country-town life 


recalling similarities in; say, Mexico, Guate- ` 


mala, or Chile. Through the standard cov- 
erage (economics, a notable chapter in 
class and race, the family and the indi- 
vidual, government, religion, and folk be- 
lief) always weaves the thread of urban- 
national identification and of rural-isola- 
tionist rejection. The sad counterpoint of 
limited ability, poor resources, whining 
personalism, and the real gulf which does 
separate them from Brazil’s metropolises 
prepares the reader for the unwholesome 
desire for a Messiah characterizing this 
town. And in truth, they will probably 
get one, should the astounding rhythm of 
national Brázil continue. 

This reviewer is left with a desire for 
more information, such as on the adminis- 
tration of justice or attitudes toward crime, 
for example. But despite some gaps, this 
is indeed a very good book, flavorsome, 
cleanly written, well considered. 

K. H. SiLvERT 

Tulane University 
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GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH. 
Changing World. Pp. viii, 246. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, no 
date. $4.00. 


In the opinion of the reviewer, Professor 
Barraclough’s volume is the most stimulat- 
ing collection of historical essays to be 
published in the United States since the 
appearance of James Harvey Robinson’s 
The New History in 1911. Like the bril- 
liant Robinson: book, it is mainly.a collec- 
tion of essays, lectures, and articles but has 
a unifying orientation and frame of refer- 
ence. , 

The book, as a whole, is devoted mainly 
to three chief themes: the nature and pur- 
poses of history, an illuminating interpreta- 
_ tion of the more critical periods in the his- 
toric: past, and the’ nature and significance 
of the unique problems and perspectives 
created by the events of the last forty 
years. © 


History in a 
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The author believes that we are now in 
a great critical era or “climacteric,” roughly. 
comparable to the downfall of classical civi- 
lization, the trends in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the Reformation, and the 
French Revolution. Specifically, our age 
most closely resembles the end of the Ro- 
man Republic and the trend toward Em- 
pire. But the extent of the disintegration, 
readjustments, and possible hope for the 
future in our era is unique and defies close 
comparison with any earlier crisis in hu- 
man experience.  : 7 

A notable phase of the current situation 
is that our era marks “the end of Euro- 
pean history,” in the sense of regarding the 
European continent as the center of insti- . 
tutional development and political power. 
This has now passed to the United States 
and Soviet Russia. The influence of Eu- 
rope in the future will rest on tradition 
and culture, if anything. Ultimately, the 
main concatenation of power and control 
may pass to Asia and Africa. 

Professor Barraclough gives much atten- 


tion to the theory of progress. He con- 


tends that, for mankind as a whole, there 
is no doubt of the reality of progress, 
but the dogma does not hold for specific 
civilizations. For the most part, they have 
risen, prospered, and fallen apart. Much 
of the pessimism of writers, including his- 
torians, today is due to myopia and pro- 
vincialism—the assumption that because 
the older European civilization is now dis- 
integrating as the main custodian of po- 
litical and military power, human civiliza- 
tion as a whole is in jeopardy or doomed. 
Every civilization in the past has had a 
similarly grim view in its declining epoch, 
but mankind has ‘gone ahead, nonetheless. 
Xf we can control and inhibit the new tech- 
nological implements of mass-murder in 
warfare, there is every reason to believe 
that better periods than the past has ever 
known may lie ahead. 

‘In the reviewer's opinion, the only pos- 
sible serious flaw in Professor Barraclough's 
argument lies in his failure to reckon with ` 
the Orwellian trends in our day, which can 
mean that the formula of cold and phony 
war—‘perpetual war for perpetual peace" 
—may freeze our culture in a sterile pat- 
tern for an indefinite period. 
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In his selection of the critical and in- 
fluential periods in the experience of West- 
'ern scciety since Rome, most alert his- 
torians would criticize his rather old-fash- 
ioned emphasis on political and religious 
history; for example, placing the Investi- 
ture struggle, the Reformation, and the 
Frenck Revolution ahead of the scientific 
and technological advances in the Middle 
Ages; ‘he expansion of Europe after 1500, 
and the Industrial Revolution as dynamic 
impulsss to a new era. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 
Malibu, California 


Epmunp S. Morcan. The Birth of the 
Republic, 1763-89. Pp. ix, 177. Chi- 
cago, Ill: University: of Chicago Press, 
1956. $3.00. 


This is a well-organized and beautifully 
written little book, whose great merit is 
that it combines much of the latest scholar- 
ship on the Revolutionary era with a co- 
herent interpretative narrative of the prin- 
cipal events involved. 

Professor Morgan's interpretation. has a 
distinctively “Whiggish” flavor, and indeed 
it comes near to exemplifying the old saw: 
“scratch a historian and you find a pa- 
triot.” Thus he emphasizes the novel and 
even revolutionary character of the new 
imperiel tax program, and he dwells with 
evident sympathy upon the colonial argu- 
ment that “taxation without representation 


is tyranny,” while he condemns the British. 


parliamentary argument for virtual repre- 
sentation as “specious nonsense.” He draws 
heavily upon O. M. Dickerson’s The Navi- 
gation Acts and the American Revolution 
(1951). to illustrate the essentially capri- 
cious and even rapacious character of the 
British customs service under the Towns- 
hend Acts. He rejects by implication the 
work of the historical school which finds 
class and sectional conflicts in the Co- 
lonial social order at the root of much of 
the disturbances incident to the -Revolu- 
tionary crisis. Instead, he emphasizes re- 
peatedly the great degree of unity which 
.existed among the colonists of all classes 
in their growing quarrel with the mother 
country, and he caps the argument with 
the assertion that the appeal to arms was 
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successful in part because “it was a peo- 
ple’s war.” And finally, he finds the great- 
est significance of the Revolution to lie in 


' Jefferson’s dictum in the Declaration of 


Independence “that all men are created 
equal.” The Revolution, in other words, 
was a vital step forward in the evolution 
of American democracy. 

Thus we have an essentially conservative 
interpretation which Andrew McLaughlin 
would have -heartily endorsed two genera- 
tions ago. The same somewhat conserva- 
tive view appears in the latter portion of 
the book, in which the author rejects firmly 
the thesis advanced by Jensen and other 
scholars that the Confederation govern- 
ment constituted a successful experiment 
in agrarian democracy. He concedes that 
the economic achievements of "the critical 
period" were “creditable,” but emphasizes 
nonetheless the "impotence" of the govern- 
ment in finance, the decline of Congress, 
the growing irresponsibility of the states 
and the swelling hysterical talk of “dic- 
tatorship.” And he concludes with a criti- 
cal rejection of Beard's Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, evidently 
based in considerable part on Robert 
Brown’s recent slashing attack in Beard 
and the Constitution (1956). In short, 
Professor Morgan has managed very nicely 
to work recent scholarship into an adequate 
and highly convincing defense of a rather 
conservative and traditional historical treat- 
ment of the Revolutionary era. 

ALFRED H. KELLY 

Wayne State University 


WESLEY FRANK CRAVEN. The Legend of 
the Founding Fathers.. Pp. 191. New 
York: New York University Press, 1956. 
$4.50. 


The study of American mythology has 
received far too little attention. While the 
traditional political historians have been 
counting the ballots of old elections—and 
have often seemed content with that—im- 
portant influences helping to determine the 
results of those elections continue to be 
ignored. The Legend of the Founding 
Fathers is, happily, a case to the contrary. 
It describes, with unusual insight, the way 
the image of America was conceived, pur- 
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posefully altered, and thoroughly popular- 
ized. : 

Professor Craven has taken a long look 
at how we reshaped our early history to 
make it conform with our preconceptions. 
The reshaping was done at the popular 
level through uncounted numbers of 4th 
of July orations, political speeches, lec- 
tures, newspaper items, and certainly (one 
should add) through the give and take of 
a multitude of conversations which were 
never recorded but whose general content 
can be deduced. The reshaping at higher 
levels was done chiefly through the his- 
tories published in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Both the histories of 
given states, Virginia and Massachusetts, 
for example, and the histories of the en- 
tire nation were characterized by an exal- 
tation of this country which was as en- 
thusiastic as it was naive. The enthusi- 
asm focused on individuals, especially the 
founding fathers and George Washington. 
We built our pantheon and set their statues 
in it. 

That is what Professor Craven is im- 
plying. But he states it with a modera- 
tion so great as to be inordinate. “There 
may even be some advantage," he says in 
a low voice, "in considering the whole ef- 
fort as an attempt by a new nation to find 
for itself a suitable group of national 
heroes." 

Though the individual played more of a 
part in the legend than did the mass, Pro- 
fessor Craven also explains the methods 
several prominent groups took in order to 
establish a tradition which would aggran- 
dize them. We all know about the Vir- 
ginians who have taught us to forget that 
they are descended from anything except 
ringleted Cavaliers. But the author shows 
us that the Scotch-Irish also, now perhaps 
the most respected of national groups in 
the pages of American history, were charac- 
terized by one clergyman in the late eight- 
eenth century as "the worst vermin on 
earth." Such language, Professor Cravens 
adds, was extreme; but it was probably 
far from unique. It was only as the suc- 
ceeding decades moved along that the 
Scotch-Irish were able to win widespread 
approbation. The Catholic Irish too made 
efforts to hallow their patriotic role which 
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were all the more strenuous because the 
mass of Irish immigrants came in later 
than the Scotch-Irish. Other national groups 
as well yielded to the desire to affirm their 
high origins and great service to the United 
States. 

Not the least value of this stimulating 
book is its unspoken reminder that at- 
tempts to manipulate history to suit the 
legend have by no means stopped. Vari- 
ous so-called patriotic organizations would 
still have us teach a brand of history in 
which America is always right and one 
American can still beat ten of any other 
breed. 

The political effect of the legend, past 
and present, is not negligible even though 
its extent can never be precisely defined. 
In the Midwest today, to cite a case in 
point, the shade of Washington is fre- 
quently invoked by the isolationists. And 
other effects of the legend on our culture 
must be manifold. 'The way we think of 
ourselves as Americans and as inheritors 
of the American tradition may determine 
at times what books we choose to read, 
what church we join, what societies we 
belong to, and what entertainment we 
enjoy. 

Cart Bone 

University of Maryland 


Josera B. James. The Framing of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Pp. ix, 220. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1956. $4.00 cloth; $3.00 paper. 

This small book is volume 37 in the Illi- 
nois Studies in the Social Sciences. "The 
purpose of the author is to put the reader 
in the environment in which the Amend- 
ment was written. Use has been made of 
the “tremendous amount” of available cor- 
respondence and other manuscript material 
which has survived from the period. Some 
notice has been taken of the political and 
social movements prior to December 1865, 
which directly influenced Congress in fram- 
ing the Amendment. 

The reading of this book leaves one with 
the feeling that he really was present at 
one of the exciting and important periods 
of our history. This review is being writ- 
ten just after an election campaign and an 
international crisis. One feels that he can 
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learn almost as much about the characters 
and events of the ninety-year-old period 
covered by this book as he can remember 
about the more recent events. 

- The preóccupation of those who were ac- 
tive in framing the Amendment with the 
question of the right of Negroes to vote 
suggests some afterthoughts, after the lapse 
of ninety years, "Their presentiment that 
Negroes would not in reality get their other 
civil rights if they were not secured in 
their right to vote was well founded, as 
history has shown. But it was politically 
impossible at the time to obtain a general 
guaranty of the right of Negroes to vote 
because many northern states denied them 
this right, as well as many other rights. 
So the best that could be done was the 
provision in section 2 of the Amendment 
for the reduction of representation in the 


House of Representatives of the states 


which denied the right to vote to any of 
their adult male inhabitants. The section 
was never enforced, and in spite of the 


seeming importance of the question at the 


time, it turned out to be quite futile. The 
book doss not, of course, cover the sub- 
ject of the Fifteenth Amedment, what was 
hoped for from it, and what was realized. 
Section 3 of the Amendment, disqualifying 
participants in the rebellion for public of- 
fice, and section 4, repudiating the Confed- 
erate debts and guaranteeing the validity 
of the Union debt, were regarded as of 
great importance at the time; but they 
were, in the long run, of little importance. 

Section 1 relating to the privileges and 
immunities of citizens and due process and 
equal protection of law was not the sub- 
ject of much controversy. It was prob- 
ably regarded as a formulation of pious and 
obvious abstractions, not comparable in im- 
portance to the problem of voting rights 
for Negroes or the “de-Nazification” of 
rebels. But its eloquently stated declara- 
tion has, of course, turned out to be one 
of the most important foundation stones 
of our liberties. It has been put to some 
surprising uses. The author in several 
places comments on the lack of evidence 
that it was intended to protect corpora- 
tions. But the morality which the section 
legislates has grown and is still growing in 
vitality. Its undoubted purpose to protect 
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a minority and relatively helpless part of 
the population is better realized today than 
ever before. One must never underesti- 
mate the power of an idea, especially if it 
is expressed in clean and eloquent prose. 

'This book greatly illuminates one of the 
decisive events of our history. 

J. Warren MADDEN 
The United States Court of Claims 
Washington, D. C. 


Jonn Hore FRANKLIN. The Militant South, 
1800-1861. Pp. xi, 317. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. $5.00. 


Without a doubt a martial air in ante 
bellum times and even down to the pres- 
ent was more evident in the South than 
in other parts of the country. With this 
thought in mind, the author sets out to sift 
the records and accumulate the evidence 
which would substantiate this fact and to 
explain here and there why it was so. His 
labors have taken him far and wide and 
left little untouched. 

There were wars and rumors of war 
which kept Southerners on the alert. Even 
.before the Revolution there were brushes 
with the enemies of Mother England, and 
then the Revolution swept the land. The 
South had a heayy hand in bringing on the 
War of 1812, took a principal part in the 
Mexican War, and in the meantime fought 
in a couple of Seminole wars in Florida. 
Where there was no open war, Southerners 
were quick to engage in the well-known 
filibustering schemes, first in the Mexican 
province of Texas, then in Cuba with 
Lopez, and later with the remarkable Wil- 
liam Walker in his conquest of Nicaragua. 

Switching from the purely martial at- 
mosphere into personal broils and violence, 
the author goes into an account of the 
quick temper of Southerners to resist a 
fancied insult by fighting duels or merely 
wielding knives, pistols, and fists in rough- 
and-tumble fights. Preston Brooks beating 
Charles Sumner comes in under this cate- 
gory. 

All these factors and others were evi- 
dence of the militant South; but how did 
the South get that way? Basically, the au- 
thor thinks the reason was the fact that the 
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South was frontier in its conditions and 
ways of thinking and never in ante bellum 
times got away from it. Since the South 
was sparsely settled with big plantations 
adding to that sparseness, the individual 
was left largely to his own prowess for pro- 
tection. The institution of slavery, both 
in its control internally and in its defense 
from outside Yankee interference, was a 
breeding ground for Southern self-asser- 
tiveness. Schools, what few there were, 
and even the churches encouraged the 
spirit of militancy in the individual as well 
as in society as a whole. A rash of mili- 
tary schools in the later ante bellum pe- 
riod was an expression of this spirit, nour- 
ished as it had been for a long time by the 
militia musters and volunteer military com- 
panies, 

Sectional resistance to Northern aggres- 
sion with the consequent solidification of 
the South played a fundamental part in 
Southern combativeness, and during the 
last decade before the Civil War, the au- 
thor thinks the South was feverishly get- 
ting ready for that conflict. Industrialism, 
the Jack of which had worried some South- 
erners for a long time, was now on the 
road—largely, in the author's opinion, for 
the purpose of providing sinews for the on- 
coming war, Briefly, this is an indication 
of what is in this book. i 

The reader is left somewhat puzzled as 
to whether it was the intention of the au- 
thor to write a book on the martial South. 
or on the violent South. It has certainly 
resulted in a rather illogical: mixture of 
both—and that may account for the title. 
Militant may mean something less than 
martial and something more than violent, 
and therefore straddling both. By lumping 
together personal violence, pugnacity, mili- 
tant braggadocio, and the martial spirit; 
by setting up George Fitzhugh, William L. 
Yancey, and such extremists as the legiti- 
mate spokesmen of the South; and fur- 


thermore by uncritically accepting as typi- - 


_cal‘every facet of information in support 
of this point of view, the author has been 
enabled to portray a very unattractive pic- 
ture of the South. From his first sentence 
to his last, it is evident that he disapproves 
of the ante bellum South for being so mean 
and uncivilized, and that he is equally dis- 
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pleased with the present South for not hav- 
ing thrown off this evil heritage. 
E. Merton COULTER 
University of Georgia 


W. C. Nunn. Escape From Reconstruc- 
tion. Pp. xv, 140. Fort Worth: Texas 
Christian University, 1956. $2.50. 
While several articles on the Confederate 

exiles who fled from their homes after the 

collapse of the Confederacy have appeared, 
there is still room for a full study of the 

Confederate migration to Mexico. It is 

fortunate, in the judgment of the reviewer, 

that this study was cast in the form of a 

book—even though a slender one—instead 

of being buried in the volumes of some his- 
torical periodical. 

In this story we find drama, romance, 
and high adventure based on careful re- 
search in American and Mexican sources, 
couched in an interesting style. The average 
reader, even one devoted to history, may 
not know the story of several thousand 
unreconciled Confederates—exact numbers 
cannot be cited—who shook off the dust 
of the United States from their feet to find 
a refuge and carve out a fortune in a for- 
eign land. The author is able to convey 
much of the atmosphere of a tropical land 
and something of the insecurity in the last ` 
months of the colonization effort. 

It was a short-lived movement for even 
before the withdrawal of the French sent 
by Napoleon III to Mexico to sustain Em- 
peror Maximilian, the Confederates, dis- 
couraged by civil warfare, illness and fe- 
vers, unlicensed banditry, and unrewarding 
toil on a crop unfamiliar to them, like cof- 
fee, were slipping away from Mexico; many 
leaving unpaid debts. Instead of unbounded 
freedom, they had found all sorts of re- 
strictions. After the French withdrew to 
the coast, a stampede on the part of the 
ex-Confederates followed to Vera Cruz and 
then a voyage on any bark afloat back to 
the once-despised homeland. 

'There are many prominent Confederate 
names running through the pages of this 
volume: Generals Kirby-Smith, Sterling 
Price, J. B. Magruder, and T. C. Hind- 
man; Governor Henry Allen, who edited 
the Mexican Times in English for the 
exiles; Governors T. O. Moore of Louisi- 
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ana, T. C. Reynolds of Missouri, and the 
renoured Matthew Maury, to name but a 
few of the more famous of the group. 

The volume contains a number of inter- 
esting illustrations: of Emperor Maximilian 
and his wife, in whose honor the most im- 
portant colony, Carlota, was named; of 
Matthew Maury, who was named Commis- 
sioner of Colonization by Maximilian; and 
a group of five of noted Confederate gen- 
erals in Mexico; of the French Marshal 
Bazaine and his wife. 
esting is the picture of the bamboo huts of 
the Carlota colony. 

ELLA LoNN 

Goucher College 


BERNARD ScHwartz (Ed.). The Code Na- 
poleon and the Common-Low World. 
Pp. x, 438. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. $12.25.. 

On March 21, 1954, the French Civil 
Code was 150 years old. Energized by Na- 
poleon, its draftsmen attempted to codify 
the law so that it would be readily acces- 
sible to all. The extent of their success 
is eloquently evidenced by the widespread 
adopticn throughout the world of analogous 
codifications. Perhaps Napoleon was right 
when he wrote, while a prisoner at Saint 
Helena, that “. . . what will live eternally, 
is my Civil Code.” 

The Code's sesquicentennial was her- 
alded by appropriate celebrations through- 
out the legal world. 

The Code Napoleon and the.Common- 
Law World papers delivered during that 
commemoration contains eighteen essays, 
all but one of which were delivered at New 
York University. The exception is “Codifi- 
cation and' National Unity". by René Cas- 
sin, which replaced an unfinished paper 
by Dean Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch, whose 
death prevented its completion. However, 
Dean Mirkine, participated at the opening 
session of the celebration and, from my 
own experience, as one of his listeners from 


time to time, I can only envy those who 


were, unfortunately, his last audience. 
The title, The Code Napoleon and the 
Common-Law World, is a misnomer. Most 
of the papers do not deal with the Anglo- 
American legal system, but rather with the 
French Civil Code in.particular or codifi- 


Not the least inter-- 
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cation in general. Claude Léwy, for ex- 
ample, discusses property concepts under 
the Civil Code and Professor von Mehren 
its contract provisions. Dean Jean Limpens 
considers its territorial expansion and Pro- 
fessor Nikola Stjepanovic its application in 
postwar Jugoslavia. All in all, the papers 
are excellent even though .they fail to 
justify the title that purports to unify 
them. 

Perhaps the most interesting essay for 
common-law lawyers is Professor Angelo 
Sereni’s “The Code and Case Law.” It is 
Professor Sereni’s hypothesis that, despite 
the basic differences between common-law 
and civil-law systems, the latter is seeking 
a uniform line of decisions which imple- 
ment and are consistent with the broad 
provisions of the Code. This so-called 
jurisprudence constante, once established, 


‘becomes the rule of decision until over- 


ruled. by a higher court. On the other 
hand, Professor Sereni sees common-law 
countries, particularly the United States, 
tending to subordinate the importance of 
precedents to the -broad legal principles and 
issues involved in each individual case., 
This rapprochement between the two sys- 
tems can only serve to make each more 
flexible in an age when flexibility is a 
cardinal virtue. 

Professor Bernard Schwartz, the ener- 
getic director of the Institute of Compara- 
tive Law, is to be congratulated both on 
the calibre of his participants and on the 
good sense to make their papers available 
in book form. Students of comparative 
law will find it a valuable addition to their 
reading lists, and it is only to be regretted 
that its circulation will be somewhat re- 
stricted by its $12.25 price. i 

WILLIAM M. KUNSTLER 

Kunstler & Kunstler 

New York, N. Y. 


Aaron Noranp. The Founding of the 
French Socialist Party (1893-1905). Pp. 
viii, 233. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. $4.50. 
Professor Noland has put a large amount 

of work into this study of the development 

of political socialism in France during the 
twelve years between the substantial elec- 
toral successes of 1893 and the foundation 
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of the Unified Socialist Party (S.F.LO.) in 
1905, with Jean Jaurés as its leader. He 
has made full use of the available Con- 
gress reports of the rival Socialist factions 
and has read widely in the parochial writ- 
ing of the period. In addition he had ac- 
cess to the Guesde Archives, now in the 
International Institute of Social History at 
Amsterdam—a fact which leads to a more 
intimate treatment of the Guesdist Parti 
Ouvrier than of either the Allemanists and 
Broussists (Possibilists) or the Blanquists. 
He does, however, deal very fully with the 
Independent Socialists, including Millerand 
as well as Jaurés, and with the joint parlia- 
mentary group of the 1890's—the Union 
Socialists. Sticking closely to his immedi- 
ate subject, the factors leading towards the 
unification of 1905, he almost wholly ig- 
nores the strong antipolitical, or rather anti- 
parliamentary forces at work in the French 
working-class movement during these years, 
Neither Pelloutier nor Griffeulhes, nor even 
Sorel, appears at all in his index; and 
Lagardelle is barely mentioned. The An- 
archists too are almost ignored, though 
Maitron's book on them appears in the 
bibliography. A great deal of attention is 
rightly given both to the Dreyfus and to 
the affaire Millerand—the combined effect 
of which was first to-split the French So- 
cialists into two sharply opposed blocs and 
then to impose unity- upon them at the 
strong insistence of the Second Interna- 
tional. Professor Noland rightly stresses 
the extent to which, up to these disturb- 
ing events, the theoretically revolutionary 
Guesdist and Blanquist parties had been 
modifying their practical policies and ac- 
cepting reformist parliamentary methods. 
He also brings out clearly the underlying 
contrast that remained between Jaurés’s 
devotion to the tradition of la République 
and Guesde's refusal to regard the defense 
of the Republic or its good name as a mat- 
ter in which any responsibility could fall 
on Socialists hostile to the bourgeois 
régime. 

Professor Noland's narrative, within its 
self-imposed limits, is competent and thor- 
ough; but these limits reduce it to much 
less than a history of French socialism dur- 
ing the period it deals with. It is in fact 
what it declares itself to be—a monograph; 
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and the lack of any attempt to relate it 
clearly to the wider background of Socialist 
and of social development inevitably ren- 
ders it rather dull. It is in effect a praise- 
worthy and useful study based on an in- 
tensive study of a large mass of ephemeral 
material; but even within its limited field 
it is inadequate in its handling of the Pos- 
sibilist and Allemanist tendencies, and also 
pays too little attention to the share of 
Benoit Malon in the development of his 
conception of Le Socialisme Intégral and in 
his influence on the shaping of the Inde- 
pendent Socialists. Only one of Malon’s 
works appears in the substantial bibliog- 
raphy, which is in other respects also rather 
curiously selective. 


G. D. H. Core 
All Souls College 
Oxford 
G. D. H. Core. A History of Socialist 


Thought: The Second International, 1889- 

1914. Pp. xvii, viii, 1,043. New York: 

St. Martin's Press, 1956. $16.00 (2 

vols.). 

The Second International (in two vol. 
umes) is the third instalment of Profes- 
sor Cole's monumental history of socialist 
thought. In his Introduction the author 
expresses the hope that, if he will live to 
write it, volume IV will bring the record 


.up to 1939. This hope will be shared by all 


students of modern political thought, since 
there is no one writing in any language to- 
day who is as qualifed to write a history 
of socialist thought as is Professor Cole.. 
In the present scope, the work is not only 
the best on the subject, but virtually the 
only one that can claim the scholarship 
and style so happily combined in .Cole's 
writings. The author is one of the most 
prolific writers in the field of social thought 
(not to speak of his many detective novels, 
which, he must have written just to do 
something in his spare time); yet it is safe 
to assume that of all his works his History 
of Socialist Thought will endure as his 
magnum opus and as the crowning achieve- 
ment of his life. Moreover, he writes from 
intimate experience and participation in the 
socialist and labor movements over a pe- 
riod of over forty years, particularly in 
Great Britain, supplemented by documen- 
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tary research on socialist movements in 
many other lands, European and extra- 
Europeen, 


In The Second International, Professor ' 


Cole covers the period of 1889, its start, 
.to 1914, its demise. In many respects, 
those twenty-five years are the most in- 
teresting in the history of world socialism; 
socialist movements were not marred as yet 
by the failures and frustrations of gov- 
ernmental responsibility, and socialist ideas 
and ideals still commanded an increasingly 
growing appeal to men of goodwill and hu- 
manitarian leanings. Moreover, commu- 
nism—except in Russia as a minor frac- 
tion urder Lenin's leadership—had not 
arisen as yet as a world-wide movement 
bent on competing with socialism, and on 
ultimately destroying it. Volume I of The 
Second International concentrates on the 
major European socialist movements in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and Rus- 
sia. When he writes about British social- 
ism, Professor Cole, one feels, is really at 
home, and his two chapters on British La- 
bour are the best in the entire work. His 
study brings out clearly why British social- 
ism ultimately emerged as the most suc- 
cessful democratic Jabor movement in the 
twentieta century. In the first place, Brit- 
ish socialists operated within a democratic 
and liberal environment and could thus 
concentrate on social reform, whereas Con- 
tinental socialists had to fight for political 
democracy and social reform at the same 
time.’ This two-front war was too much 
for most of them, as can be clearly seen 
from the present-day plight of the French 
socialists: by looking upon the defense of 
republican and democratic institutions as 
their first priority of policy, they have de- 
liberately weakened themselves in the strug- 
gle for working-class social and economic 
achievements. The second advantage of 
British socialism during the period of the 
Second International lay in the fact that 
Marxism was never able to dominate the 
thinking of British socialist or labor lead- 
ers. On the Continent, most socialist move- 
ments suffered from intellectual paralysis 


and sterility, because by accepting Marx’ 


(verbally, at least) little seemed to be left 
that could still be said in the field of so- 
cialist theory. By contrast, British social- 
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ism continually drew upon new and diverse 
sources of intellectual inspiration, generally 
incompatible with Marx: the esthetic and 
artistic protest against capitalism of Ruskin 
and Morris; the idealism of Christian so- 
cialism as applied “practical Christianity”; 
the philosophical radicalism of Bentham 
and John Stuart Mill, the latter ending up, 
in his own words, as a “qualified social- 
ist”; and finally, the empirical tradition of 
British thought and life, as reflected in the 
Fabians. As so often, Britain was out of 
step with the Continent, but this very fact 
may have saved British socialism from the 
fate of Continental socialism in many 
countries. 

Volume II of The Second Interna- 
tional deals with the lesser European coun- 
tries and the extra-European movements in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, Latin 
America, New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, China, and Japan. Limitations of 
space frequently result in very sketchy ac- 
counts, as it is virtually impossible to give 
an adequate picture of Chinese socialism 
in fifteen pages or of South African social- 
ism in six pages. Where the author allowed 
himself more space, as in the case of Aus- 
tria, Belgium, or Scandinavia, the results 
are much more satisfactory. Despite the 
necessary brevity in several instances, the 
world-wide review of socialist thought adds 
a dimension of breadth and universality, 
indicating that socialist influence was not 
confined to a few advanced, major nations 
in the West. 

All in all, The Second International is a 
worthy successor to the earlier instalments 
in Cole’s History of Socialist Thought, and 
it is to be hoped that the author will be 
able to bring the story, not only up to 
1939, but completely up to date. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 

Princeton University 


Frank E. Manvet. The New World of 
Henri Saint-Simon. Pp. xi, 433. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1956. $7.50. . 

With the Count de Saint-Simon so well 
established a figure in the history of ideas, 
it is quite surprising that only now, 130 
years after his death, a fullfledged ap- 
praisal of the man and his work has be- 
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come available in the English language. 
Professor Manuel, the distinguished histo- 
rian at Brandeis University, has written a 
book that all students of social and ec- 
nomic thought will peruse with profit and 
pleasure, and that undoubtedly will be the 
standard work on the subject for many 
years to come. 

Drawing invariably on the original sources 
and frequently on material available in the 
French archives, Professor Manuel gener- 
ally allows his hero and his contemporaries 
to speak for themselves, and he wisely ab- 
stains from burdening the discussion with 
arguments concerning the priority of some 
of the key ideas in nineteenth-century so- 
cial thought with which the names of Saint- 
Simon and of other writers are linked. By 
the same token, Professor Manuel’s prin- 
cipal concern is with Saint-Simon himself 
rather than with the impact of his work on 
others and the echo of this impact in the 
more reeent literature, such as, for exam- 
ple, in the writings of Dean Mason and 
Professor Hayek. i 

The outstanding features of Professor 
Manuel's work are the biographical detail, 
which has been assembled with great care 
and ingenuity, and the synopses of Saint- 
Simon’s writings, culled from the 47-volume 
edition of the works of Saint-Simon and 
Enfantin, and from many other sources— 
newspapers, pamphlets, advertisements, cir- 
cular letters, and other depositories for the 
products of the Count’s untiring pen. In 
the early chapters of the book we learn 
about young Saint-Simon’s adventures in 
America, where he fought at Yorktown and 
eventually was elected to become a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
Saint-Simon’s stay in America, limited, as 
it was, to a period of two months, was one 
of the turning points of his life; so at 
least it seems in the light of the evidence 
of his later writings. After his return from 
America Saint-Simon set out on his excit- 
ing career in politics and business, a career 
` characterized by such episodes as the manu- 
facture of republican playing cards (no 
Kings, Queens, and so forth) and the sale 
of the leaden roof of Notre Dame de Paris. 
Having become wealthy for the time being, 
Saint-Simon then kept open house for the 
Paris scientists, who, however, “ate much 
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and talked little,” thus frustrating his de- 
sire for a scientific education. 
Saint-Simon’s literary career, which is’ 
the principal topic of Professor Manuel’s 
work, had to wait until Saint-Simon was 
in his forties. In spite of many fiascos 
and harassments, which brought with them’ 
temporary insanity and attempted suicide, 
this career, during the last twenty-five 
years of his life, led him to a position of 
influence attained only by a handful of 
nineteenth-century thinkers. In the words 
of Professor Manuel: "Saint-Simon's ‘in- 
dustrial doctrine” ended in a vision of the 
good society, a social order administered 
by working industrialists, scientists, artists, 
and engineers, all in the service, not of the 
state, but of ‘the most numerous and the 
poorest classes.’ Because he grasped the 
essence of the new industrialized society 
before it became bewildering in its com- 
plexity, Saint-Simon’s work is a revelation 
of western social ideals in modern times.” 
. Henry W. SPIEGEL 
Catholic University of America 


WiLAm Nisser CHAMBERS. Old Bullion 
Benton, Senator From the New West: 
Thomas Hart Benton, 1782-1858. Pp. 
xv, 517. Boston, Toronto: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1956. $6.00. 


Thomas Hart Benton's contemporaries 
saw him as the equal, even the superior, 
of his great senatorial adversaries: Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster. As lawyer, soldier, 
editor, political leader, and publicist, for 
three decades Benton played a major role 
in issues of the day. Jackson found him 
a tower of strength in battling the “mon- 
ster" Bank of the United States in the 
1830's, and Benton fought: equally hard to 
prevent slavery from disrupting the Union 
in.the 1840's and 1850's. He worked for 
liberal land laws, for westward expansion, 
and for modification of the electoral col- 
lege in the interest of democracy. His 
achievements entitled him to rank among 
America’s great statesmen. 

The loss of many of Benton’s private 
papers in a fire shortly before his death 
made it difficult for later historians to pre- 
sent an adequate picture of his career. 
Theodore Roosevelt and William M. Meigs 
published biographies of him at the tum 
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of the twentieth century, but neither did 
the necessary work of searching for the 
scattered pieces of evidence essential to 
constructing a full-bodied picture of the 
man. As a consequence, Chambers gives 
us the first satisfactory biography of Ben- 
ton almost a hundred years after his death. 
It constitutes a fascinating Story. 

Chamters presents Benton against the 
background of his times. In so doing, he 
takes the reader through the tortuous maze 
of politics in the Middle Period but with 
such facility of style and clarity of pres- 
entation that he makes the venture inter- 
esting throughout. As a good biographer 
should, Chambers probes the. mainsprings 
of Benton’s personality. Driven out of the 
University of North Carolina on the charge 
of petty thievery, Benton seems to have 
developec an enormous urge to prove him- 
self and an extremely touchy sense of per- 
sonal honor. He engaged in a dangerous 
brawl with Andrew Jackson as a youth in 
Tennessee and later killed young Charles 
Lucas in a vicious duel on “Bloody Island" 
“near St. Louis, Missouri. Benton's egotism 
and domineering ways plagued him through- 
out his lifetime, but friend and foe alike 
had to recognize his courage, industry, and 
devotion to the right as he saw it. Within 
his own family circle he cast aside his im- 
perious ways and became the devoted hus- 
band and doting father. Family sorrows 
cut him deeply but in public he never asked 
for quarter, even when a greater measure 
of compromise might have foiled his po- 
litical enemies in the twilight of his'po- 
litical career. Even cancer could not con- 
quer him until he had completed the last 
task which he had set for himself. Cham- 
bers brings Benton to life as a great states- 
man, a great personality, and a great 
American. 
Lewis ATHERTON 
. University of Missouri 
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GEORGE F. Kennan. Russia Leaves the 
War: Soviet-American Relations, 1917- 
1920. Pp. xiii, 544. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. $7.50. 


.was nevertheless important. 
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This is the first of several volumes in 
which George F. Kennan will tell the story 
of American-Russian relations during the 
first stages of the Soviet era. Volume I 
deals with the crucial first four months, 
from the Soviet upheaval in November 
1917 to the Brest Litovsk Treaty and Rus- 
sia’s quitting of the war. 

Mr. Kennan, who has had twenty-five 
years’ service with the State Department, 
is an outstanding expert on the Soviet Un- 
ion. He headed the Policy Planning staff 
for a time and later served as United States 
Ambassador to Moscow. Since 1953, when 
he left the government service, he has de- 
voted himself to the writing of history. 
With this book he proves that he possesses 
all the qualities requisite for an historian: 
ability to find and to analyze original ma- 
terial, familiarity with the sources, ‘contacts 
with surviving actors of the drama, and an 
exquisite literary style. His book is one 
of the finest works on American policy of 
the period and the initial Soviet steps in 
the field of international relations, 

The American official family in Petrograd 
(the capital was not moved to Moscow 
until March, 1918, near the end of the pe- 
riod covered by this volume) were not 
unanimous in their evaluations of the mean- 
ing of the Soviet upheaval, and the di- 
vergency of.views as to the ‘present and 
future of Bolshevism, while not too sharp, 
Some Ameri- 
cans were more sympathetic to Lenin's 
government than others; some wanted to 
believe in a "democratic" essence of the 
new regime, while others could not be 
reconciled to such a belief. To some ex- 
tent, the attitudes which prevail in this 
country today can be traced to the dis- 
putes of those first weeks of the Soviet 
regime. 

Hoping against hope, the Americans in 
Russia at that time tried to influence 
Lenin's government against concluding a 
separate peace with Germany; exaggerat- 
ing the impressión made by Wilson's Four- 
teen Points on the Soviet leadership, they 
expected that, with American backing, Rus- 
sia would stay in the war. One American, 
William B. Thompson, who had donated a 
million dollars to the Socialist revolution- 
aries when Kerensky was in power, now 
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described the Bolsheviks as "kindly, earnest 
men, heartily desiring to live at peace with 
their fellow men and being absolutely un- 
willing to fight each other or to enter into 
any form of civil war." i 

The exciting and, in a way, tragic 

Diamandi incident is recounted in interest- 
ing detail by the author. When a conflict 
broke- out between the Russian troops op- 
erating in Rumania and the Rumanian gov- 
ernment and measures were taken by the 
Rumanians to expel the Russians, Lenin, 
still in his infancy as a chief of state, re- 
sponded by simply ordering the arrest of 
the Rumanian minister, Constantine Dia- 
mandi, In a body, the entire diplomatic 

: corps called on Lenin and protested his ac- 
tion. Lenin had obviously not foreseen 
such a reaction. Diamandi was set free 
after a few days and ordered to leave Rus- 

'sia. He was accompanied by a commissar 
Svetlitsky to Finland, where both fell into 
“the hands of the White Finnish authori- 
ties." According to one (though not en- 
tirely reliable) report the "White Finns" 
proceeded to search them, and “were as- 
tounded to find on Svetlitsky an order, 
signed by Trotsky and addressed to the 
local Red Commissar of Torneo, calling 
upon him to ‘do away with’ Diamandi at 
the border. With relish, the Finnish Whites 


. executed Svetlitsky instead." 


Although Allied intervention did not be- 
gin until later, its first steps are traceable 
to diplomatic exchanges between the United 
States, Britain, France, and Japan in these 
winter months of 1917-18. London and 
Paris were favorable to a Japanese inter- 
vention in Siberia, whereas the United 
States sternly rejected such an action; the 
Japanese themselves were divided on this 
issue, being apprehensive that the Ameri- 
cans would have too much leeway in the 
Pacific if Japan should get bogged down in 
the vast spaces of Siberia. 

In Mr. Kennan's forthcoming volumes 
we may expect to read the details of the 
absorbing drama of the Allied expeditions 
into Siberia. 

Davp J. DALLIN 

New York, N. Y. 


Henry L. RosERTs. Russia and America: 
Dangers and Prospects. Pp. xxxiv, 251. 
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New York: Harper and Brothers for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 1956. 
$3.50. 

In the spring of 1953, the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York organized 
^a study group of distinguished Americans 
drawn írom the worlds of business, law, 
and higher education to consider the prob- 
lems of Soviet-American relations. In this 
group were individuals who had served in 
the government at home and abroad, sci- 
entists conversant with nuclear warfare, 
and experts in the field of Soviet studies, 
The chairman of the group was John J. 
McCloy, and author of the final report 
was Dr. Henry L. Roberts, director of the 
Russian Institute at Columbia University. 

Mr. McCloy has contributed a long fore- 
word to this study, in which he lays 
down broad perspectives of American for- 
eign policy; he writes, “The struggle with 
Soviet Russia now extends beyond the mili- 
tary to the political, economic and social 
areas.” While military aspects of Russian 
threat are not discounted by Mr. McCloy, 
he believes that we should concentrate 
more than we have in the past on these 
other areas of conflict. Mr. McCloy, how- 
ever, very rightly does not consider that: 
al of America’s problems vis à: vis the 
world are due to “Soviet deviltry and 
cunning.” : 

Dr. Roberts’ report is divided into three 
parts: first, a statement of the atomic prob- 
lem; next, the requirements of American 
policy; and finally, the areas of conflict be- 
tween Russia and America. In the first 
part much valuable discussion is given on 
the implications of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear developments in regard to Russian- 
American rivalry and the nature of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. Dr. Roberts points 
out how difficult it is for us to grasp the 
nature of totalitarianism. He continues to 
assess the strength and vulnerabilities of 
the Russian-American problem by outlin- 
ing three forms of- antagonism: physical 
power—a full thermonuclear war, a limited 
war to attain specific gains, and a political 
war “to threaten, to bluff, to disarm, to 
discourage.” 

The second part of Dr. Roberts’ report. 
deals with what he calls “American Policy 
Requirements.” He believes that a general 
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thermonuclear war or the world-wide es- 
tablishment of Communism would be a 
"terrible disaster," but that the avoidance 
of both war and Communist domination is 
not an absolute policy requirement. He 
believes that if put in these terms the 
United States has to stop the world-wide 
establishment of Communism at the ex- 
pense of a general war. 

American policy requirements in this re- 
gard involve the following corollaries as he 
puts them:. the maintenance of American 
strength, the coupling of American strength 
with that of our allies, and the stopping 
of further absorption of territory into the 
Soviet bloc. Dr. Roberts then discusses 
the implications of these minimum require- 


ments through defense policy, keeping allies , 


and winning neutrals, economic assistance, 
and social reform. 

The final part of Dr. Roberts! formula- 
tion of the Committee study covers the 
areas of Russian-American conflict: Ger- 
many, the eastern European satellites, and 
Communist China and the question of 
Asian security. All of these questions are 
discussed in a very lucid analytical man- 
ner. Dr. Roberts believes that no final 
solutions are in sight, but his trenchant 
pen reflecting a very deep analytical ability 
to delineate these problems has contributed 
much to our further understanding of them. 

Wirm B. BALLIS 

University of Washington 


Mao Tsz-ruwG. Selected Works, Vol. IV: 
1941-1945. Pp. 348. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1956. $3.00. 


The present volume corresponds to the 
third volume in the original Chinese edi- 
tion of Mao's selected works (Mao Tse- 
tung hsiian-chi, Peking, 1951-53). Its scope 
encompasses the last four years of the 
ill-starred Kuomintang-Communist “united 
front"—actually, the period in which the 
breach took on its definitive form. These 
were also the four years of American par- 
ticipaticn in the Pacific war after Pearl 
Harbor. We have been learning that we 
cannot understand our postwar world with- 
out knowledge of what happened during 
World War II. Here we have a most im- 
portant basis for understanding the difficul- 
ties that would beset Chiang Kai-shek after 
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V-J Day, for appreciating the inherent diffi- 
culties of the Marshall Mission, and for 
grasping the characteristic. underpinnings 
upon which the present superstructure of 
Chinese Communism rests. 

Mao Tse-tung is shown here as a many- 
faceted leader with an extraordinary gift 
for self-expression. In lucidity, he far sur- : 
passes Stalin. In contrast to Stalin's ob- 
vious contrivances, Mao's strong sense of 
humor seems to grow from the essence of 
China; even in sarcasm, Mao's lightness 
and deftness ("The Hurley-Chiang Duet is 
a Washout,” pp. 324-27) stand in sharp 
contrast to Stalin's hard breathing and 
heavy-handedness. Mao is capable of draw- 
ing upon classical Chinese allusions, even 
to the point of referring favorably to Con- 
fucius, when his purpose is to lampoon.his 
comrades’ tendencies to clothe Marxism- 
Leninism in antiquated or formalistic terms 
(“Oppose the Party ‘Eight-Legged Essay,’ ” 
pp. 46-62). The works of such personali- 
ties as Stalin and Mao Tse-tung are seldom 
evaluated as literature, because we are pre- 
occupied with the political implications of 
what they have to say. But the present 
volume demonstrates Mao’s appeal to the 
Chinese literati in form and style, and the 
intellectual acuity that underlies his lead- 
ership of the Chinese Communist party. 

The thirty-two selections in the present 
volume include: major political documents, 
such as Mao’s “report” to the Seventh 
Party Congress in 1945 (“On Coalition 
Government,” pp. 245-315); directives 
for the “ideological reform” (Cheng Feng) 
movement of 1942-43, which gave Chi- 
nese Communism a distinctive character 
(“Rectify the Party’s Style in Work,” pp. 
28-45); “Maoist” interpretations of the 
party's history ("Resolution on Some Ques- 
tions in the History of Our Party," pp. 
171—218); an analysis of party policy with 
respect to art and literature, which has re- 
mained almost constant since 1942 (“Talks 
at the Yenan Forum," pp. 63-93); and a 
wide variety of statements on strategic, tac- 
tical, political, economic, and organizational 
questions of the time. From one point of 
view, these materials offer an explanation of 
recent history; from another, they offer in- 
sights into contemporary policies unobtain- 
able in other ways. Whoever wants to 
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understand how Chinese agriculture was 
substantially collectivized (or *cooperátiv- 
ized") during 1956 might well begin by 
reading “Let Us Get Organized" (pp. 148- 
56)—-Mao's address of November 29, 19431 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


NicuHoLAs P. Vaxar. Belorussia, the Mak- 
ing of a Nation: A Case Study. Pp. xii, 
297. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. $6.50. 

A Bibliographical Guide to Belo- 
russia. Pp. xii, 63. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. ' $2.00. 
These two volumes represent close. to a 

decade of very diligent research on the part 

of the author and are made all the more 

important'by the previous absence of a 

suitable introduction to Belorussia in the 

English language. 

The introductory volume commences with 

a brief excursion into the ethnography, 

demography, origins, and popular tradi- 

tions of Belorussia. Only six chapters— 
totaling some ninety pages—are historical 
in the sense that they deal with the pre- 

World War I period. The bulk of the vol- 

ume is devoted to the beginnings of the 

national movement in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries -under Rus- 
sian rule, the conditions prevailing during 
the partition of the country by the Soviet 

Union and Poland during the inter-war pe- 

riod, the reunion of the country in the au- 





' tumn of 1939 as a result of the Soviet at- 


tack upon Poland, the German occupation 
in World War II and postwar developments 
both in the Belorussian SSR and amongst 
the émigrés in the West. 

Professor Vakar teaches Russian litera- 

. ture at Wheaton College and is a veteran 
associate of the Harvard Russian Research 
Center. He writes with detachment and 
caution explaining the Belorussian point of 
view with fairness. He has utilized the 
data obtainable from the Belorussian émi- 
grés and their publications but has not ac- 
cepted their views. 

While this is a sound introduction to a 
people little known. in the West, it is not 
an entirély complete analysis or synthesis. 
A social scientist might have written a 
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somewhat different volume. Be that as it 
may, this is a volume of substance with 
which the critic cannot easily quarrel, al- 
though it is not pleasant reading for many 
Poles because of the sordid record of Belo- 
russian-Polish relations during the interwar 
period. One objection which can be made 
is that the evidence presented is often of 
a contradictory nature and the contradic- 
tions are not always resolved; in fairness 
to the author it should be stated that, given 
the nature of the subject matter, a certain 
degree of irresolution is inevitable. In gen- 
eral, Professor Vakar paints a dark future 
for Belorussian nationalism and even writes 
of it as moving “toward complete dissolu- 
tion in the Soviet sea" (p. 225), but at the 
same time he refers to factors which might 
serve to qualify this conclusion. 

The Bibliographical Guide contains more 
than two thousand entries and is an out- 
growth of the principal volume under re- 
view. No scholar can readily use the in- 
troductory volume without employing the 
Guide since all sources referred to in the 
former are given in terms of the authors 
and the numbers which correspond to their 
listings in the Guide. 

Jonn S. RESHETAR, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania 


ANATOLE G. Mazour. Finland Between 
East and West. Pp. xiv, 298. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1956. 
$6.50. 

The fascinating history of Finland falls 
naturally into three unequal periods: over 
six centuries of union with Sweden during. 
which the Finns were politically “native 
Swedes” in the full sense of the term; the 
precarious union from 1809 to 1917, as an 
autonomous state, within the Russian Em- 
pire, culminating in an independent Repub- 
lic in 1917-19; and the story of nearly 
forty years under the Republic. 

Professor Mazour has not made use of 
this pattern. Instead he has employed the 
concept that Finland has been and is a 
border area between East and West in 
which coexistence is no recent experience, 
but an old and unchanging condition of 
life. The use of this concept represents a 
simplification that cannot but be mislead- 
ing in many ways. For instance, it ob- 
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scures the all-important fact that the Finns' 
political experience in general and their 
democratic institutions in particular, to say 
nothing of culture patterns in the large, 
are Western and in no way a hybrid prod- 
uct of existence "between East and West." 
Despite the limitations imposed by the au- 
thor's formula, however, he has produced 
a lively narrative. The main accent is on 
the pericd since 1917, and half of the book 
is devoted to the years 1939-56. Twelve 
appendices covering roughly one-third of 
the volume contain documents illustrative 
of Finnish-Russian relations from 1920 to 
1948. 

The Russo-Finnish two-phase war in 
1939-44 was an exceptionally interesting 
and dramatic one of World War II. The 
nature of Soviet aggression in 1939 and 
1941 has been pretty well described by 
now, but the whys and wherefores of Fin- 
nish policy and the nation's resolve and ca- 
pacity tc resist will no doubt be debated 
for many a year. The author enters the 
debate with gusto. He combines enthusi- 
astic admiration for the Finns with cau- 
tious weighing of pertinent fact and cir- 
cumstance. He appears to conclude that a 
Finnish policy of “less daring and more 
statesmanship” would have produced better 
results than fighting (the book contains 
quite a bit of laborious argument in sup- 
port of this notion), but fails to suggest 


how the Finns could have avoided subjuga-: 


tion by the USSR without resisting inva- 
sion. The author's verdict in the matter is 
curiously vacillating, probably because he 
has been unable to make use of pertinent 
Finnish materials and studies. 

A final caveat is in order. The blurb on 
the jacket claims that Professor Mazour’s 
book is more candid than Finnish accounts, 
and that Finnish scholars have never dared 
to be as frank as the author in describing 
Finland's post-1939 diplomatic and military 
relations and problems. The claim is ex- 
travagant. The fact is that Finland’s de- 
velopment and history since 1939 have 
been described in a considerable number 
of Finnish studies of high calibre. Not 
one of those that have come to the re- 
viewer's attention could be said to lack— 
whatever their other shortcomings may 
have been—the kind of daring claimed for 
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Professor Mazour’s tome. This applies 
with: special emphasis to the excellent 
study by Max Jakobson (its title in trans- 
lation is The Winter War of the Diplo- 
mats), whom Professor Mazour identified 
in his Preface as one of many people to 
whom he is indebted for advice and "con- 
structive criticism.” 
Jonn H. WUORINEN 
Columbia University 


ABRAHAM YESELSON. United States-Per- 
sian Diplomatic Relations, 1883-1921, 
Pp. ix, 252. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1956. $5.00. 
Although excellent general texts dealing 

with American diplomatic history are abun- 

dant, rarely do they contain discussion of 

American foreign relations with the Mid- 

dle East. “This area of the United States 

foreign policy,” the author complains, “has 
been neglected”; and the purpose of his 
book is to "fll one of the gaps in the 
studies of American diplomatic history." 

Since the United States has found itself 

inevitably involved after Woxld War II 

with Persian external and internal prob- 

lems, an examination of the traditional, 

American policy toward Persia since the 

establishment of a legation in the Persian 

capital in 1883 is deemed necessary by the 
author which may throw light on the un- 
derstanding of present-day events and poli- 
cles. In the formative period, American 
policy has stressed nonentanglement and 
nonintervention in Persian affairs in spite 
of the repeated requests of the Persian 
Government to invite American diplomatic 
support in its struggle against Anglo-Rus- 
sian intervention. When finally an Ameri- 
can financial adviser, Mr. Shuster, was ap- 
pointed in 1911 to help reorganize the 
financial chaos, Russian and American pres- 
sure on the Persian Government led to his 
dismissal without even a formal protest 
made by the American Government. This 


policy has finally been greatly adopted un- - 


der the changed circumstances of the post- 
war world in which American leadership in 
the Middle East as in other parts of the 
world is bound to assert itself. 

The author presents a straightforward 
account of American diplomatic relations 
with Persia during the formative period. 
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He made extensive use of archives mate- 
rial, now accessible in the National Ar- 
chives, and of all important published stud- 
ies in Western languages; but he made no 
attempt to use native source material un- 
less it is found in Western languages. 
However, his treatment of the subject is 
dispassionate, and the book is well-organ- 
ized and lucid. The author is to be con- 
gratulated for a thorough and scholarly 
study. i 
MAJID KHADDURI 
School of Advanced International Studies 
of Johns Hopkins University 


V. P. Menon. The Story of the Integra- 
tion of the Indian States. Pp. 511. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
$7.00. 


Here are indeed stirring annals of achieve- 
ments in political and social science accom- 
plished in the vast laboratory of “princely” 
India by an indefatigable administrator of 
unusual competence and vision. Within 
five years, Mr. Menon and his associates 
in the States Ministry of the newly inde- 
pendent government of India brought to 
pass what many experts in Indian affairs 
had prophesied to be impossible without 
violent revolution—namely, the integration 
of nearly all the former princely States 
with the new Union of India. His book is 
a tribute to his chief, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel; it is no less a tribute to the co- 
operatión between the leaders of the new 
India and the members of the former civil 
and military services. Mr. Menon had 
spent his life in the Indian Civil Service 
and was about to retire as constitutional 
adviser to the Governor-General when the 
challenge of this extraordinarily complex, 
formidable, and exhausting task confronted 
him. 

Mr. Menon confines himself to a straight- 
forward account of this great drama as he 
personally saw it. When he ceased to be 
connected with events, as in Kashmir after 
referral of the case to the United Nations, 
he does not pursue the subject further. 
His account provides an excellent demon- 
stration of what he calls the “compulsion 
of events," especially in Junagadh, Hy- 
derabad, and Kashmir. He is most con- 
vincing in showing that in many states, 
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situations developed which were not fore- 
seen in advance, and that many a crucial 
decision seemed the only one possible in 
the stress of the moment. He disposes 
quite effectively of the notion that the 
States Ministry, like the spider in the 
fable, enticed the princely flies into its 
parlor with the bait of “accession” to 
India in respect to “defence, foreign af- 
fairs, and communications only,” and then 
swallowed them whole. Indeed neither 
princes nor ministers understood in 1947 
that full integration would have to come 
so quickly. No one realized that a new 
constitutional structure could be so speedily 
built. What is more, no one, especially on 
the princes’ side, realized that the tradi- 
tional authoritarian government, especially 
in the smaller states, would have to be 
superseded by “responsible” government in 
some form if administrative chaos and 
communal strife within the princely states 
were to be avoided. Mr. Menon is quite 
right to point out that there could after 
August 15, 1947 be no such thing as the: 
old *paramountcy" exercised by Indian 
government officials over Indians. Never- 
theless, he seems strangely oblivious to the 
fact that his chief and he often coerced 
princes to an extent undreamed of by 
British officials. Janjira is a case in point: 
*We now informed the ruler that he must 
sign the merger agreement and that the 
Government of Bombay would take over 
the entire administration of his state. The 
Nawab consented" (p. 204). 

In his narrative, Mr. Menon is eminently 
fair to the princes. The eccentricities and 
extravagances of the few disreputable rulers 
are referred to only in so far as they ex- 
plain what took place. Mr. Menon is most 
anxious to leave his readers in no doubt 
that the immense advantages gained by the 
integration of the princely states with the 
new Republic of India far exceed the ' 
obligations incurred by the guarantees of 
“privy purses," titles, and dignities to the 
princes. At the end, one detects in the 
author a certain anxiety lest the further 
changes in the map of India now taking 
place may unsettle his work. Neverthe- 
less, it remains an achievement in which he 
may well take great pride.  Designedly 
written for those well informed on Indian 
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affairs, chis book will not be easy reading 
for the uninitiated. It is to be hoped that 
a popular condensed version may be pre- 
pared and made available in Indian lan- 


guages as well as in English for a few , 


rupees a copy. 
HOLDEN FURBER 
University of Pennsylvania 


A. B. Lat (Ed). The Indian Parliament. 


Pp. xxiv, 296. Allahabad: Chaitanya 

Publishing House, 1956. $4.00. 

This collection of fifteen essays examines 
significant aspects of the organization and 
work of the Indian Parliament, reviews the 
growth of parliamentary institutions, and 
assesses the current condition of parlia- 
mentary democracy in India. The sym- 
posium will no doubt be of greatest value 
to the leyman who wishes to obtain a view 
of the “hub and pivot of the political sys- 
tem” in India, but who does not have 
readily available Indian constitutional docu- 
ments. However, the work is not only de- 
scriptive; several critical essays introduce 
the reader to an inside view of the stresses 
within Indian democratic forms and proc- 
esses. 

The office of the President of India has 
often been referred to as little more than 
that of honorary head of State. Several 
authors in the book under review, how- 
ever, call attention to the potential latent 


in the constitutional provisions regarding 


the office. Mohan Lal (of Allahabad Uni- 


versity), in his chapter on “The President: 


and. Parliament,” discusses the channels 
through which an unscrupulous President 
might be able to subvert the democratic 
principles upon which the Republic is 
founded. He concludes that the “real test” 
of the relations between the President and 
Parliament may not come until “either the 
extremist parties acquire a majority in 
Parliament or when the President and the 
Prime Minister belong to two different par- 
ties.” India’s first President, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, has refrained from testing the ex- 
tent of tae powers of the office and, there- 
fore, as Mohan Lal points out, the Presi- 
dent and Parliament have “not yet found 
their level.” Much will, indeed, depend 
upon the kind of party system which 
evolves, an observation in effect supported 
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by the chapter on “The Opposition” con- 
tributed by the Communist leader in Par- 
liament, A. K. Gopalan. 

Mr. Gopalan insists that the “real op- 
position" in India is that led by the Com- 
munists, but he makes no secret of the 
fate awaiting an opposition should Com- 
munists come to power. The opposition 
role, he states baldly, is “decided by the 
attitude taken by the ruling party towards 
the aspirations of the people. When there 
is no conflict between the two there is no 
room for another party” (p. 82). 

Perhaps the liveliest chapter is that by 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram on “The Role of an 
Independent Member.” He makes an ex- 
cellent case for the contribution which can 


` be made by the true Independent and illus- 


trates from his own experience the frustra- 
tions but occasional triumphs possible for 
an Independent Member of Parliament. 

A word of caution with regard to the 
short chapter on “The First General Elec- 
tions" by Asoka Mehta: the statistical 
analysis is apparently a fragment culled 
from the author's 1952 booklet, The Po- 
litical Mind of India, and has not incor- 
porated later figures made available by the 
Election Commission Reports. It was a 
disappointment to this reader that Asoka 
Mehta had not contributed a chapter based 
upon his more recent experience in Parlia- 
ment. 

In the concluding chapter M. G. Gupta 
(of Allahabad University) reviews the-prob- 
lems which face parliamentary democracy 
in India and the achievements with which 
it may justly be credited. 

Professor Lal has written a useful Intro- 
duction which reviews salient features of 
Indian government and raises some signifi- 
cant questions. 

Joan V. BoNDURANT 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Pui W. THaver (Ed.) with the assist- 
ance of Wurm T. Puinzrs. Nation- 
alism and Progress in Free Asia. Pp. 
xvi, 394. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 19056. $5.75. i 
For some years the School of Advanced 

International Studies of Johns Hopkins 

University has been performing a notable 
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service by bringing together each summer 
a group of scholars and government offi- 
cials to discuss contemporary issues in 
some major world area or region. From 
these conferences have come a distin- 
guished series of volumes of which the one 
under review is the latest, This confer- 
ence is distinguished from its predecessors 
in that a counterpart conference on the 
same theme was held abroad at the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon where the School has 
co-operated in the establishment of a study 
center. 

'The contributions to this volume consist 
of papers delivered at these two confer- 
ences, together with a commentary on each 
paper. The thirty-seven contributors and 
commentators include such distinguished 
names, chosen at random, as Walter S. 
Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs; D. G. E. Hall, Pro- 
fessor of History from the University of 
London's School of Oriental and African 
Studies; Professor Rupert Emerson of Har- 
vard University; G. L. Mehta, Ambassador 
from India; Victor Purcell of Cambridge 
University; Brian Harrison of Hong Kong 
University; Soedjatmoko, Secretary, Indo- 
nesian Council of World Affairs; U Ba 
Nyunt, University of Rangoon. Topics 
covered include reciprocal views of each 
other by the United States and South and 
Southeast Asia: an analysis of the Euro- 
pean impact on the area, progress of na- 
tionalism, political and economic develop- 
ment, demographic and racial problems, 
. international relations, and foreign ques- 
tions. 

It is unavoidable that a symposium of 
this type should contain dull as well as 
bright spots, areas of duplication and gaps 
of omission. Southeast Asia receives a 
good deal more attention than South Asia, 
although Richard L. Park of the Univer- 
sity of California contributes a paper on 
political development which underlines In- 
dia’s experience. Avoiding, in his own 
phrase, “resounding cliches and overstuffed 
generalizations,” Park, while cautiously op- 
timistic, calls attention to some of the diffi- 
cult problems new parliamentary govern- 
ments face, such as making a change “from 
a civil service of imperial control to a 
public service in the building of welfare 
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states,” in which the claims of administra- 
tive competence may appear to clash with 
those of democratic control. 

J. S. Furnivall, advisor to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, comments memorably on 
the paper on “Aftermaths of Colonialism” 
by Walter H. Mallory, Council on Foreign 
Relations. Furnivall sharply asserts that 
the impact of the West on “oriental 
economy" was not attributable to “co- 
lonialism," by which he refers to settle- 
ment by European colonizers, nor even to 
the introduction of European capital, but 
rather to the intrusion of "capitalism as a 
social system," a system which, Mr. Furni- 
vall says, caused "the transformation of 
the social order into a business concern." 

For the economist, Abdul Aziz of the 
University of Malaya provides a vigorous 
attack on some widely accepted notions 
about the “lazy native's" preference for 
leisure to income, his unwillingness to in- 
crease work output in response to wage in- 
creases. Papers and comments by Harold 
H. Fisher of Stanford University, Lucian 
W. Pye of Princeton, now at M.I.T., and 
Roger Swearingen of Southern California 
shed light on the motivations which lead 
diverse groups of Asians to accept or re- 
ject Communism. An index provides an 
essential key to the volume as a whole, 
making it possible to browse here and 
there to satisfy one’s own curiosity, per- 
haps a better way to approach this book 
than by an attempt to read it straight 
through. 

Frep W. Riccs 

Indiana University 


KENNETH Incuam. Reformers in India, 
1793-1933. Pp. xi, 150. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. $3.50. 
This valuable book is, according to the 

subtitle, an account of the work of Chris- 

tian missionaries on behalf of social re- 
forms. Its author is a man of experience 
and competence within the range of the 
social work depicted and evaluated on the 
part of his chosen characters. Although 
he dwells upon their social work, he re- 
flects the true spirit and just accomplish- 
ments of: Christian teaching in the mission 
field. 

India profoundly furnishes the setting, 
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and Ingham's book brings into due per- 
spective activities and accomplishments— 
and sometimes failures—between the years 
1793 and 1833. It is, therefore, history 
with appraisal of forty years thereof, de- 
pendent largely upon the writings of active 
missionaries of the period—including offi- 
cial correspondence and personal letters. 
For its small compass as a book it is ex- 
haustive, a prodigious survey brought into 
attractive form reflective of individuals and 
societies of Great Britain. 

The duly educated reader will meet a 
host of familiar names, but may likewise 
meet a great array of the unfamiliar. He 
will have his grasp of the situation greatly 
broadened and strengthened. Nearly two 
hundred fifty Protestant Christian mission- 
aries at work in India are specifically and 
appropriately referred to in well-integrated 
passages. This is indeed a valuable volume 
not only for the casual reader, but also for 
the student who is bent upon perspective 
and accomplishment in a momentous era of 
modern Christianity. No sincere reader 
wil find its multiplicity tedious. In read- 
ing, however, one must give thought to its 
contents. 

There is Indian atmosphere and detail in 
the volume, reflections of festivals, the lot 
of women, the scope of education, lan- 
guages and literature, medicine and agricul- 
ture. Here is a worthy summary of forty 
years of Christian expansion. The reader 
who is so concerned will find the sources 
of the book's contents duly listed and may 
augment, if he will, what he immediately 
reads, although it must be conceded he 
may not find the sources always readily 
handy. In any case, the book will serve 
an excellent purpose in any earnest reader's 
stock. I: is in itself a unique venture 
highly to be commended. 

Joun CLARK ARCHER 

Yale University 


Joun R. Writrams. The Conservative 
Party in Canada: 1920-1949. Pp. x, 
242. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1956. $6.00. 

This is a chronicle of decline. From the 
high water mark of its popularity and 
power, under Sir John A. Macdonald in 
1884, to its present position of being “prac- 
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tically a one Province party," the deteriora- 
tion of Canadian Conservatism is traced in 
a series of well-documented chapters, each 
of which is a separate study in itself. 
Among the causes of decline the party 
leaders, “well intentioned men lacking in 
ability,” are assigned a chief place. They 
were unable to cope with the strong tides 
of religious and racial prejudices which 
divided the country before and after World 
Warl. Because of their conscription policy 
it might be truly said that the Conserva- 
tives “won the war but lost the party." 
Under the “cold, reserved, and dogmatic” 
Arthur Meighen in the 1920's the party 
became “a one man affair,” lacking warmth 
and popular appeal. But it was the co- 


‘incidence of the depression and the “bully- 


ing tactics" of R. B. Bennett in the thir- 
ties that produced the final debacle. Ben- 
nett’s belated “New Deal” split the party 
beyond repair. Conservative seats in the 
House of Commons were reduced from 137 
in 1930 to 39 in 1935. (The present rep- 
resentation is 51.) Among the expedients 
tried to rejuvenate the party were the in- 
troduction of a National Convention simi- 
lar to the American system, and an at- 
tempt to build up a national organization. 
The author devotes considerable space to 
these experiments because of his own per- 
sonal acquaintance with them during the 
election campaigns of 1948-49. American 
readers will be interested in the contrasts 
he points out between the Canadian politi- 
cal system and their own. The Conven- 
tion, especially, appears to be an American 
importation only partially adaptable to the 
Canadian system. The result is that it has 
“created and spread disunity” and may be 
considered as one of the causes of decline. 
The National Organization of the Conserva- 
tive party is also inadequate and exists 
mainly as “window dressing.” The failure 
of the party to find a vital role for women 
and for youth, their inability to solve the 
problem of Anglo and French Canadians, 
and the general suspicion that, despite pro- 


nouncements, the Conservatives were un- 


sympathetic with labor, complete the im- 
pression that any significant revival of the 
party is very doubtful. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to 
rather detailed studies of Canadian elec- 
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tion returns and of the performance of the 
Conservative party in Parliament. These 
are supported by excellent statistical tables 
and charts. One becomes increasingly 
aware that the Conservative party has 
ceased to be a national party in any true 
sense of the word, and that for the most 
part its platforms are identical with those 
of its traditional rivals, the Liberals. The 
fact that the party has changed its name 
‘five times in twenty years, and now bears 
the incongruous epithet “Progressive Con- 
servative,” is an indication of the internal 
tensions. The author feels that there was 
great value and stability in a two-party 
system where the only difference was that 
one party was im office and the other party 
out, and, like a true Conservative himself, 
shrinks from the changes that might de- 
velop in Canada if the ‘socialists became 
the ‘alternative to the Liberals. However, 
he recognizes clearly that the Conservative 
party in Canada is “in a precarious posi- 
tion.” 

Since the author has approached his sub- 
ject topically, leadership, conventions, or- 
ganization, and so forth, there is consider- 
able repetition. However, the book is very 
readable and thought-provoking and is cer- 
tainly a welcome addition to the growing 
literature on Canadian history and politics, 
- The footnotes are ample and are packed 
with interesting quotations culled from pri- 
vate interviews or from the study of un- 
published papers. If there is any criticism 
of the present book it would be that it 
stops at the election of 1949 rather than 
that of 1953, and that it does not attempt 
to analyze the cause of Conservative de- 
cline beyond the federal level. The eclipse 
of Conservatism in the provinces, especially 
in the west, and the emergence of very 
strong farmer or Social Credit governments 
and political machines would seem to indi- 
cate that at the "grass-root" level a new 
political philosophy has already replaced 
*Progressive Conservativism" in Canada. 

Maurice W. ARMSTRONG 

Ursinus College 


' ARTHUR P. WHITAKER Argentine Up- 
heaval: Perón's Fall and the New Re- 
gime. Pp. x, 179. New York: Praeger, 
1956. $3.50. 
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This is not a great book. It is not in- 
tended to be, It is merely a running ac- 
count, with intelligent interpretation, of the 


-events that led to the overthrow of Argen- 


tina’s Perón and the establishment of a 
provisional government in place of the 
“Justicialist” dictatorship. Yet within the 
modest framework designed by the author, 
the book undoubtedly serves a most useful 
purpose. It brings together within a single 
volume a substantial number of facts, and 
provides just enough background to make 
a well-rounded story. 

This story begins on June 16, 1955, the 
day of the abortive revolt against Perón, 
and ends on December 1 of the same year, 
the day that the book went .to press. 
Therefore it manages to include such sig- 
nificant events as the transfer of power 
from Lonardi to Aramburu. On the other 
hand, it necessarily omits all reference to 
dozens of subsequent happenings of major 
importance, such as the bloody uprising 
against the Aramburu regime in June 1956. 
One could wish that Professor Whitaker 
had waited a little longer before finishing 
his account, in order to tell a little more; 
but one must also admit that no matter 
how long he had waited, the story would 
still be unfinished. The trouble with his- 
tory is that it never stands still. 

Professor Whitaker is, of course, well 
qualified for the task that he has set him- 
self in this book. He has visited Argen- 
tina many times, and has taught at a num- 
ber of Latin American universities. His 
recent work, The United States and Ar- 
gentina, is generally recognized as a model 
of scholarship. To some extent Argentine 
Upheaval may be considered a brief sequel 
to the earlier work, though of course it 
deals with much more than Argentine- 
United States relations, which are given 
special treatment in one of the final chap- 
ters. It is at this point that Professor 
Whitaker makes a rather curious sugges- 
tion—namely, that we might strengthen 
the present Argentine regime by engaging 
it in a sharp diplomatic controversy, and 
then offering financial aid as the price of 
peace, “This would cost no more than we 
were, by hypothesis, already prepared to 
pay and the ‘defeat,’ which would do no 
harm to so strong a nation as the United 
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States, would make possible the realization 
of the assumed objective of its policy." 
Perhaps such a diplomatic defeat would not 
hurt the United States, but it would almost 
certainly hurt the political party respon- 
sible for the incident. 
Austin F. MACDONALD 
University of California 


Louise W. HorsonN. The International 
Refugee Organization: A Specialized 
Agency of the United Nations, Its His- 
tory and Work, 1946-1952. Pp. xiv, 
‘805. London, New York, Toronto: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Préss. Issued under the Auspices of the 
Liquidation Board of the International 
Refugee Organization, 1956. $7.20. 


This volume is the official record of 
the International Refugee Organization, the 
first international agency created by the 
United Nations and the most successful 
example of large-scale international co- 
operation for humanitarian purposes. It is 
happily concerned not merely with struc- 
tural and administrative matters, but with 
the operations and achievements of this 
great service organization in meeting a vast 
and urgent human problem. 

The IRO was established to deal with 
the residue of the problem of réfugees and 
displaced persons at the end of the war, to 
do what <he Allied military authorities, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Refugees had been unable 
to accomplish. During the. four and a 
half yeaxs of its operation it dealt with 
more than one and one-half million people 
dislocated by war or persecution, in search 
of asylum and livelihood. The great ma- 
jority of these unfortunates were assem- 
bled in camps, which in many instances 
took on community aspects, located chiefly 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy but also in 
Western Europe, the Middle East, and else- 
where. The IRO provided care and main- 
tenance, rehabilitation, legal and political 
protection, counseling, vocational training, 
employment, and other services. It under- 
took to trace missing persons and reunite 
families, to repatriate those who so de- 
sired, and to re-establish the rest in coun- 
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tries of first refuge or resettle them over- 
seas. These activities were carried on de- 
spite many material difficulties and at a 
time when the doors of most nations were 
closed to immigrants. The IRO also had 
to face the opposition of the USSR and 
its satellites which never officially recog- 
nized it and consistently voted against it 
in the UN. Although only eighteen gov- 
ernments out of the fifty-four of the UN 
participated in establishing and financing 
the IRO, they contributed over $400 mil- 
lion and demonstrated what a limited num- 
ber of governments can accomplish through 
joint effort. 

Repatriation to their countries of origin 
or previous permanent residence was at 
first considered the primary means of re- 
ducing the refugee problem. Actually, due 
to fear of persecution, it concerned only a 
small part—some 72,000. More important 
among the permanent solutions were local 
settlement or integration in countries of 
first refuge, involving over 100,000; and 
resettlement overseas, which provided for 
more than 1,000,000. Resettlement was ef- 
fected in forty-eight countries ranging from 
the United States which accepted 328,851 
to Panama which accepted 63. 

Dr. Louise W. Holborn, professor of po- 
litical science at Connecticut College, has 
shown great skill in organization and ex- 
position of a great mass of detail Not 
only is this a valuable reference work; it 
also provides a readable and authoritative 
account of interest to the student of immi- 
gration, political administration, and inter- 
national relations. 

Maovrice R. Davie 

Yale University 


Anprew W. Lindo. Hawoaii’s People. Pp. 
xii, 116. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1955. $2.75. 


Hawaii has a distinguished reputation for 
successful race relations in a world that 
very much needs such examples. Profes- 
sor Lind of the University of Hawaii, in 
this short, well-organized, and very read- 
able book, surveys the facts of Hawaii’s 
racial mixture, shows where in Hawaii the 
different races have lived and live, how 
they have earned and now earn their liv- 
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ing, and the trend of marriage and amal- 
gamation. Five main groups live in Ha- 
waii. In. 1950, by the partly arbitrary 
census classifications, there were in the half 
million total population 37 per cent Japa- 
nese, 23 per cent Caucasian, 17 per cent 
Hawaiian, 12 per cent Filipino, 6 per cent 
Chinese and 4 per cent "other races." 

What are the evidences of good adjust- 

ment? Among them are the standardiza- 
tion over à century ago of one language 
(English); the rapid rise since 1890 in the 
per cent of the population of all races who 
are literate, and of young people of all 
races who have been attending school; the 
rising proportion of all races who are citi- 
zens and the rising numbers of voters of 
all races; and the similar income: levels of 
all races (1949 data: lowest median income 
of males, Filipinos at $1,995; and highest, 
Chinese at $2,964). The pattern of early 
marriage and large families accepted in 
most of the peasant societies from which 
come Hawaii’s immigrant and indigenous 
peoples has been generally giving way to 
postponed marriage and restricted family 
size. Sharply falling infant death rates in- 
dicate similar sanitation and medical prac- 
tices. Inter-racial marriages have been 
rapidly growing among most races.in the 
last forty years. There has been a steady 
decline (data of 1931 to 1950) in the pro- 
portion of children whose ancestry is ex- 
clusively of one race. 
. In brief, Hawaiians have been becoming 
more similar in many ways and they have 
been losing any sense of. significant differ- 
ences, : 

Why have Hawaii’s race relations been 
so good? Lind feels the following factors 
help to explain it: the explorers and traders 
who visited Hawaii in the first fifty years 
were not interested in conquest of those 
small and isolated islands, but mainly in 
supplies of food and water.. “Moral and 
racial tolerance was . . . a by-product of 
the market place." The missionaries, in 
from New England, were strong supporters 
of the pattern of racial equality set by the 
traders. The plantation system threatened 
for a time to impose a racial hierarchy, but 
that influence has been weakened and over- 
balanced by the effect of competition from 
` the commercial centers for labor and by 
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compulsory education and other causes of 
social mobility. Since annexation to the 
United States in 1898 our constitutional 
guarantees of equality before the law have 
applied equally to all races. Tourists come 
to Hawaii in increasing numbers year by 
year and often with the racial prejudices 
of their home communities. But in search 
of adventure they may discard their stereo- 
types “with surprising ease.” 

I would myself add two further aids to 
racial harmony. Hawaii has been blessed 
with an expanding economy until today it 
has one of the highest income levels of the 
United States. Prosperity favors tolerance. 
Is it fanciful to feel that a remarkably fine 
climate and beautiful scenery dispose to- 
ward less personal tension and so also to- 
ward more tolerance? 

THEODORE MORGAN 

University of Wisconsin 


KENNETH B. CUMBERLAND. Southwest Pa- 
cific. Pp. xviii, 365. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company; New Zea- 
land: Whitcombe and Tombs, 1956. 
$6.50. 


The highly versatile author, professor of 
geography, Auckland University College, 
offers all the physical and human geography 
of Australia, New Zealand, and their Pa- 


„cific Islands neighbors: New Guinea, New 


Hebrides, Solomons, Loyalty Islands, New 
Caledonia, Fiji, Samoa, Tonga Islands, and 
so forth. The book deals with the histori- 
cal background of the various peoples and 
their economics, as well as with their fu- 
ture prospects and manifold problems. 
The population of: Australia, the most 
sparsely peopled continent, is about 9 mil- 
lions, one-third of one per cent of the 
world’s population—almost as-many peo- 
ple live in New York or London. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand’s importance, how- 
ever, in the world is greater than their 
numbers would suggest. “Their high levels 
of education and technology have enabled 
them to take maximum advantage of the 
resources at their disposal, given a high 
level of per capita productivity and of 
world trade and enabled their two coun- 
tries to take a relatively prominent part 
in world affairs—economic, political, social 
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and military.” The 125 million sheep of 
Australia produce one-quarter of the world’s 
wool, the sale of which brings about half 
of what the continent gets from the sale 
of all its exports. 

It is almost surprising the large num- 
ber of facts that the author is able to 
demonstrate. The many statistical tables, 
the interesting ninety-nine photographs and 
ninety-two maps help us to understand the 
subject matter. There is no doubt that 
the author will attain his purpose “to make 
available to the people of Australia and 
New Zealand especially, and to the younger 
generation of future politicians, adminis- 
trators and businessmen in particular, an 
objective geographic account of the terri- 
tories of the Southwest Pacific.” But this 
valuable work is not only designed for 
schools; because there does not exist any 
other study covering the same subject, 
general readers all over the world will 
need it. 

The only data I miss has to do with my 
visit to Australasia in 1909 and covered in 
my book, namely, the highly developed so- 
cial legislation, especially the old-age pen- 
sions in which Australia has been leading 
the world since 1898. 

ALFRED MANES 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Lurcı VILLARI. Italian Foreign Policy 
Under Mussolini. New York: Devin- 
Adair Company, 1956. $6.00. 


Dr. Luigi Villari has chosen to study 
and defend Italian foreign policy under 
Mussolini. His book covers over the two 
decades in which Italy, from the state of 
a war-weary and exhausted nation (1918- 
25), reached a relative state of well-being 
(1925-33), and then gradually drifted to- 
wards the tragedy of World War II and 
its dire consequences. 

Dr. Vilari attributes the failure of Mus- 
solini’s foreign policies to such Italian po- 
litical expatriates as Count Carlo Sforza 
and Gaetano Salvemini, to communistic 
propaganda, and to the blindness of the 
political leaders of England, France, and 
the United States. 

The work is well-documented and most 
of the events here presented are historically 
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accurate. The reader must, however, con- 
clude that the thesis espoused by Dr. Villari 
can only ask its validity from the heart- 
breaking truth that nations are motivated 
in their foreign policies by egotism, lack of 
sincerity, and opportunism. By the strength 
of this argument, Dr. Villari cannot ab- 
solve Mussolini of his political and moral 
responsibilities. Even if one admits that 
undoubtedly ‘Mussolini was trying to better 
the conditions of his country and give to 
it a greater international prestige, one can- 
not conclude that he was possessed of a 
truly new outlook in international life nor 
of new principles and methods. He fol- 
lowed the same road that nations have fol- 
lowed since time immemorial: strife, vio- 
lence, and war. 

In attributing to England the failure of 
Mussolini’s policies in Ethiopia, Dr. Villari 
most assuredly knows that, here again, this 
claim does not relieve Mussolini of his 
moral responsibilities in the Ethiopian War. 
Mussolini was very rash, took steps that 
were condemned by the conscience of 
thinking men and women who were not 
represented in the Council of the League 
of Nations, and failed miserably in Ethio- 
pia, destroying all the work and achieve- 
ments that Italy had laboriously accom- 
plished there in almost a century. 

Dr. Villari’s book appears at a moment 
that seems propitious to the author, in that 
European and. Middle-East nations are fol- 
lowing policies not different from those fol- 
lowed by Mussolini. Only a cynical phi- 
losophy of history could lead one to con- 
clude that, because of this, Mussolini was 
justified in attacking Ethiopia, in joining 
Hitler and Japan in an avowed attempt to 
conquer the world, and in attacking France 
and England. In spite of the utilitarianism 
and a morality of politica] conduct, one 
has to conclude that, in looking at the 
screen of human history, the residuum of 
historical actions has positive connotations. 
No one will ever question the nobility of © 
the aims and accomplishment of Lincoln in 
our own Civil War, nor that of Italy dur- 
ing the Risorgimento period. A dignified 
treatment of an historical period must con- 
form to this positive connotation of his- 
tory and of historical figures, if it wants 
to claim significance. 
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It seems to this reviewer that the weak- 
ness of the present book lies in the author's 
attempt to justify Mussolini in all that he 
attempted in the international sphere, on 
the ground that, in his foreign policies, he 
was not different from those who between 
the two wars held in their hands the 
destinies of the world. 

: DOMENICO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Epwarp S. Corwin and Lours W. Kornic. 
The Presidency .Today. Pp. ix, 138. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1956. $3.00. 


The Presidency Today has a triple guar- 
antee of excellence. It was produced by 
the collaboration of the writer of the most 
significant book on the Presidency and a 
younger man who has been making a name 
for himself in this field. Distilling the 
leading points as it does from Professor 
Corwin’s book and other sources, it makes 
its own contribution by giving us a bev- 
erage which is 98 per cent proof. Draw- 
ing as it does upon many recent develop- 
ments, it justifies the use of the word “to- 
day” in its title without sacrificing that 
historical perspective so characteristic of its 
senior author. It is, in short, one of those 
rare books which both the general reader 
and the serious student of government will 
find worthy of perusal. 

The proposal is advanced once more that 
Congress and the President make a com- 
pact by which he would bring legislative 
leaders into his cabinet and consult this 
body before announcing important deci- 
sions, and Congress would consider his 
legislative recommendations regardless of 
whether they had the approval of the new 
cabinet. The reviewer can only hope that 
this suggestion will fall on deaf ears in the 
future as it has in the past. The secret of 
popular government lies in a wholesome 
interplay of leadership and responsibility, 
of tutorship and public response; and of 
these two elements the President “repre- 
sents” the one and Congress the other. To 
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obscure the distinction would be to dilute 
leadership and compromise responsibility. 

Nor can the reviewer accept as satisfac- 
tory the treatment of the steel seizure case. 
Though the application of so general a 
principle as the separation of powers to 
many situations is in the nature of things 
doubtful, the situation before the Court in 
that case came so near the bull's-eye of 
the principle that it could be said to be 
beyond its circumference only by reducing 
the principle itself to a very tiny circle in- 
deed. This is the logical justification of 
the decision from which escape is not to 
be had by talking of many things, includ- 
ing, quite irrelevantly, Washington's neu- 
trality proclamation. 

Whether in these two respects Homer is 
caught nodding is a question which is well 
raised if it sends anybody to this fine book. 

James HART 

University of Virginia 


V. O. Key, Jr. American State Politics: 
An Introduction. Pp. xviii, 289, ix. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. $4.50, 


This book is a brilliant study of impor- 
tant aspects of the two-party system in 
states outside the South by means of a 
statistical analysis of state primary and 
general elections. The title, however, is 
somewhat misleading since the book is not 
a comprehensive survey of the field of 
state politics after the plan of Key’s South- 
ern Politics. The author examines the re- 
lationship in selected states between presi- 
dential and gubernatorial voting, the inter- 
relation of cycles of national and state 
politics, the relationship between guberna- 
torial and legislative voting with special 
reference to the gerrymander, the relation- 


` ship of popular voting in primaries to party 


competition, the growth and stability in 
split-ticket voting, and the residue of tra- 
ditional voting. The author inclines to the 
view that the long ballot, the separation of 
powers, the rigid framework of local gov- 
ernment, the unfair apportionment of state 
legislative districts in favor of the rural 
areas, and the direct primary have tended 
to prevent the development of a healthy 
two-party system in the states. He finds 
the states are incapacitated for effective 
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political action and there is a trend toward 
federal centralization. In some states he 
holds it almost impossible to displace the 
strangle hold that one party had on the 
legislature and upon local positions. While 
the author shows great ingenuity in work- 
ing out tables and charts to support his 
thesis, he admits the limitations of his data. 
He has raised some challenging questions 
regarding the effects of the direct primary 
upon the organization and leadership of 
state parties. The book is basic for stu- 
dents of state political institutions, pri- 
mary laws, and state politics. 

Political scientists have not agreed upon 
how important the constitutional system 
and the election laws are in determining 
the character and strength of the party 
system. Key has presented a strong case 
for the thesis that over a period of a half 
century the direct primary has had a de- 
teriorating effect upon state party organi- 
zation and leadership. This book is lim- 
ited in scope. Key would be the first to 
admit that many other influences shape the 
character of our state parties. Let us all 
hope that he will continue his studies in 
this field and throw light upon some of 
these other influences among which might 
be mentioned the changing social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the electorate, the 
increasing complexities of modern living, 
the development of techniques of mass 
communication, and the development of 

national party leadership. 

i Hanorp F. GOSNELL 
American University 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT. Judges and Ju- 
rors: Their Functions, Qualifications and 
Selection. Pp. 76. Boston, Mass.: Bos- 
ton University Press, 1956. $3.00. 
Again the indefatigable Chief Justice of 

New Jersey has given us a careful and 
succinct statement of present professional 
thinking and aspiration in important as- 
pects of the administration of justice. 
Here, with a wealth of technical and his- 
torical citation, he sets forth what is gen- 
erally regarded by modern bar leaders as 
the most desirable qualities for those two 
great partners in law administration: judges 
and jurors. This little volume is quite in- 
valuable as a student handbook. 
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The chapters consist of three lectures 
originally given at Boston University. The 
first discusses the historic roles of judges 
and jurors, stressing the traditionally com- 
manding position of the judge and the un- 
fortunate attempts in America to limit it 
to that of umpire and referee. The second, 
after defining the attributes of a good 
judge, considers the various methods of 
judicial selection, including appointment, 
election, and the present American Bar 
Association supported "Missouri Plan" of 
executive selection restricted to nominees 
chosen by a commission, with the judge 
running for re-election only against his own 
record, not opposing candidates. The last 
describes the selection and qualification of 
jurors historically and in modern practice, 
concluding with a brief note on criticisms 
of the jury and its substantial decline in 
England. 

The author's commanding position as 
lawyer, law school dean, Bar Association 
president, and now Chief Justice of a model 
court structure gives him wide experience 
and also predisposes him to support the 
professionally sponsored movements for 
law reform. It is no criticism to point out 
that even this, useful as it is, may not be 
enough for final disposition of all diff 
cult problems. Professional interest in se- 
lection of judges, though disinterested and 
high principled, naturally tends to stress 
technical ability; and the “Missouri Plan” 
does guard against the selection of incom- 
petent judges. Yet historic contests be- 
tween the courts and vigorous presidents 
from Thomas Jefferson to the second 
Roosevelt have shown that the able judge 


-thus legally trained may not have the broad 


vision to serve well a developing era of 
governmental expansion. Thus these vigor- 
ously supported plans, though often afford- 
ing welcome escape from politically moti- 
vated judges, may receive only lukewarm 
assistance from organized labor, for exam- 
ple. Again the pressure of litigation, no- 
tably of automobile accident cases, raises 
anew the question whether the jury is not 
too cumbersome and dilatory an instru- 
mentality to cope with the problems of 
congested court calendars in metropolitan 
areas. On the other hand, its value as a 
political symbol is such that even scien- 
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tific study of it has been made criminal by 
recent legislation—a striking commentary 
on the difficulty of making any improve- 
ment in our governmental institutions once 
they become hallowed. The scope of this 
book did not call for consideration of these 
perhaps insoluble social problems. ` But 
this is only to say that professional think- 
ing even on a high level does not exhaust 
the challenging possibilities of the field. 

CHARLES E. CLARK 

United States Court of Appeals 


The States and the Metropolitan Problem: 
A Report to the Governors Conference. 
Pp. x, 153. Chicago, Ill: Council of 
State Governments, 1956. .$3.00 cloth, 
$2.50 paper. 

The . political scientist and the urban 
dweller have long been aware that we are 
faced in this country with a serious gov- 
ernmental problem in our metropolitan re- 
gions. The former is offended by the 
crazy-quilt pattern of units of government 
existing in these areas—governmental units 
often without adequate financial resources 
and lacking legal powers necessary to deal 
with the myriad of problems facing them. 
The latter is often bewildered by the com- 
plexities of metropolitan governments, and 
he can testify that he is not receiving the 
governmental services and protection which 
he wishes and requires. 


This study deals then with one of the 
most important governmental problems fac- 


ing us. It is a problem which demands our 
attention not only because of its grave pro- 
portions, but also because it will continue 
to grow increasingly critical as more of the 
people of this country become urban dwell- 
ers. This is a scholarly, although some- 
what uninspired, treatment of the question. 
The rise of metropolitan areas is discussed 
and the problem is diagnosed as in fact a 
series of problems arising from such fac- 
tors as an inadequate governmental struc- 
ture, deficiencies in services and in regu- 
latory activities, financial resources which 
are often inadequate and vary widely 
among units of local government, and in- 
effective citizen control of metropolitan 
areas. T ` 

Part II is given over to a consideration 
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of our efforts to solve the problem. Such 
traditional devices as annexation, city- 
county consolidation, city-county separa- 
tion, federation, functional transfers and 
joint efforts, and metropolitan special dis- 
tricts are analyzed with reference to the 
history of their utilization. Since no one 
of these approaches to the problem has ap- 


‘parently proved a satisfactory general solu- 


tion, this study suggests, as. a possible ap- 
proach, that the states establish metro- 
politan units with adequate powers and 
financial resources and that these units be 
so constructed that they will be directly 
responsible to and controlled by the people 
served. These units may be of three 
types—multipurpose metropolitan district, 
federation, and urban county. As is 
pointed out, all three types have their ap- 
propriate uses and all present their pe- 
culiar difficulties. Two possible approaches 
to. improving metropolitan government 
which are advanced as of secondary im- 
portance are large-scale annexation and 
city-county consolidation. 

Finally, it is recommended that each 
state appraise its units of local govern- 
ment with reference to size, financial - 
ability, administrative organization and 
methods, and authority enjoyed. To do 
this, the state should create a new agency 
or adapt an existing one. 

Students of local government will not 
find much new data in this study nor any 
startling proposals for reorganization. It 
is, however, a competent summary of the 
problem, succinctly stated. Its emphasis 
on the responsibility of the states to en- 
gage in a continuing appraisal of the effec- 
tiveness of their units of local government 
and its recommendation that some state 
agency should have responsibility for this 
program are ideas which state legislatures 
should seriously consider. The challenge 
of an effective metropolitan government is 
as serious as any now facing us and if local 
democracy is to- flourish, municipal govern- 
ment must be reorganized to take cogni- 
zance of the fact that we are not only an 
urban people, but also a metropolitan civi- 
lization. 

: . LAWRENCE L. PELLETIER 
Allegheny College 
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ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


Frank H. Knicut. On the History and 
Method of Economics: Selected Essays. 

. Pp. vii, 309. Chicago, Ill: University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. $6.00.. 


It has become quite fashionable to pub- 
lish the learned articles of eminent schol- 
ars between hardback covers. The appear- 
ance of On the History and Method of 
Economics marks the third time Professor 
Frank H. Knight has been so honored. 
Drawn from his prewar writings, which 
failed to appear in The Ethics of Com- 
petition (1935) or in Freedom and Reform 
(1947), and from his recent writings, the 
present selections focus on problems in the 
history and method of economics. 

The task confronting the reviewer of 
such a book is extremely difficult. On the 
one hand, lack of space precludes com- 
ments on each article, while, on the other, 
notwithstanding the unifying rubric chosen 
by the editors—Professor Knight did not 
edit the volume—the articles are suffi- 
ciently disparate to defy terse characteri- 
zation and comment. One thing should be 
made clear to the unwary reader, however: 
this is not the kind of book with which 
one curls up in front of the fireplace. Dis- 


cussions of method are tedious; Professor. 


Knight on method is in addition difficult 
to follcw. In short, few people, other 
than specialists in methodology or in the 
peculiarly Knightian world of ethics and 
economics, will want to read the articles in 
. the book consecutively. 

As for the articles selected, this reviewer 
has little objection, particularly since the 
best of Professor Knight had already been 
pre-empted by the earlier volumes (unac- 
countably, one article, “Statics and Dy- 
namics: Some Queries Regarding the Me- 
chanical Analogy in Economics," also ap- 
peared in The Ethics of Competition). On 
examining them once again, however, one 
becomes conscious of the negative, and 
often querulous, quality of his criticism. 
Whether he is evaluating Ricardian eco- 
nomics from the "correct" viewpoint of 
neo-classical economics, or castigating soci- 
ologists for failure to appreciate the vir- 
tues of the free market, or chiding John 
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Maynard Keynes "who: for a decade suc- 
ceeded in carrying economic thinking back 
to the dark age" (p. 252), Professor Knight 
is never quite satisfied. But this is pre- 
cisely why he occupies such a high rank 
among American scholars. He is never 
complacent, even about the market mecha- 
nism, and he will not allow us to become 
complacent. A true iconoclast, he had 
made it his special mission to destroy aca- 
demic icons wherever they appear. A pe- 
rusal of this latest anthology of his ar- 
ticles makes this abundantly clear. It will 
not be widely read, but for those who take 
the trouble it can be very rewarding. Pro- 
fessor Knight's criticisms are always in- 
cisive, particularly when they incise our 
own prejudices. 
. KARL DE SCHWEINITZ, JR. 
Northwestern University 


"Leo Rocrn. The Meaning and Validity of 


Economic Theory. Pp. xvii, 697. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. $6.50. . 


This volume was unfinished when Dr. 
Rogin had to lay it aside in 1947. His 
widow and former associates completed it. 
Only the last chapter, on Keynes, was half- 
written, while marginal notes indicated 
proposed changes in some of the others. 
In all, however, it is Dr. Rogin's work. 

The book bears a subtitle, A Historical 
Approach, but it is not an historical ap- 
proach in the accepted meaning. He re- 
gards economics as a science of fact and 
then tests its validity by checking theory 
with real events. ‘The critical historical 
issues that developed over the years are 
used to help explain the quality of the po- 
litical economy that was developed. Dr. 
Rogin shows that the objective meaning of 


. economic theories is found in the uses to 


which they are put, and that new systems 
of economic thought emerged as either pro 
or con arguments in social reform move- 
ments. Hence the study is concerned “pri- 
marily with the approach of different sys- 
tems of theory at the time of their origi- 
nal projection” (p. 13) (Italics original). 
Historical research provides a fruitful 
method of approach rather than a “series 
of definitive interpretations” (p. 13). The 
chapters on Ricardo and Malthus, which 
are excellent, illustrate the manner in which 
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the new theories are oriented to specific 
issues of policy. Ricardo dealt with prob- 
lems of “long-run equilibrium” whereas 
Malthus was annoyed by intermittent dis- 
` turbances. Keynes later showed the prob- 


lem was created by the failure of effective . 


demand. The economic facts were not 
clear to the disputants so they argued over 
_ matters of “gluts.” l 

After an explanation of his approach to 
the study of “systems of economic theory” 
in Chapter I, there follows a chapter on the 
Physiocrats and thirteen chapters dealing 
with the best-known European economists 
presented in strict chronological order. 
They treat Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, Mill, 
Marx, Walras, Jevoris, Menger, Bóhm- 
Bawerk, Marshall, and Keynes. Each 
chapter is an essay in itself. In the re- 
viewer’s opinion the chapter on Marx is 
the best; Dr. Rogin's summary and criti- 
cal evaluation of Marx's economics is as 
good as can be found. The Menger chap- 
ter lacks the excellence of the one on 


Böhm-Bawerk which is most incisive and | 


reveals the famous Austrian as a prolix 
pedant. The reader will find Marshall in 
the setting of Victorian England as an 
eclectic thinker who never strays far from 
orthodox economics. It is unfortunate 
that some American economists are miss- 
ing. The work is of high quality and a 
very worthwhile contribution to economic 
thought. , 
J. F. BELL 
University of Illinois 


Harotp K. CHARLESWORTH. The Eco- 
nomics of Repressed Inflation. Pp. 126. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1956. $2.50. 

This is a closely reasoned study of a 
“Disequilibrium System”: the postwar 
United Kingdom’s, 1945 to 1950. With 
effective demand far in excess of the 
supply of factors and consumer goods, the 


- , government had to assume rationing re- 


sponsibilities that the price system could 
not be allowed to assume for fear of at 
least labor, and at most social, disorder. 
In wartime the assumption of that re- 
sponsibility is relatively easy, but in peace- 
time “the powerful emotional factor of 
patriotism” is not present “and the pub- 
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lic, with its vast hoard of liquid savings, 
acquired because of repression during the 
war years, wil increase sharply its con- 
sumption expenditures in the goods mar- 
ket" (p. 95). 

The dictates of limited space do not 
permit doing justice here to this impor- 
tant study. The model used to explain 
the theory is the case which is illustrated 
by the United Kingdom: “. . . a partially 
controlled economy exists where there are 
two markets—one controlled and one un- 
controlled." We had this in the United 
States when we had partial, but direct con- 
trols. Three other “degrees or cases of 
repressed inflation" are distinguished as 
theoretical possibilities ranging from "per- 
manent, universal and continued repressed 
inflation" to the much milder case of the 
United Kingdom. The more important 
bases of comparison among the four cases © 
are the behavior of factor supply and the 
consumer reaction. Out of the compact 
analyses of these come successive chap- 
ters on factor allocation, repressed infla- 
tion from the single industry standpoint, 
and "the black market pressure against 
controls." Fiscal policy is the subject of 
the presummary chapter and there is a 
Postscript on the handling of inflationary 
pressures (U. K.; 1950-54) when emphasis 
passes to indirect controls again. There is 
an Appendix. 

'This is a peacetime study. So it differs 
from Professor Galbraith's famous study of 
the United States during World War II 
(1947). 

The losses of repressed. inflation (one 
cannot say disadvantages, as there may be 
no practical alternative to governmental 
intervention) are productivity losses flow- 
ing out of increasing inelasticity of labor 
supply, declining -productivity of substi- 
tute factors, bottlenecks because of capi- 
tal shortages and labor-hoarding, irresponsi- 
bilities of management as a result of easy 
profits, the "umbrella" protecting the sub- 
marginal producer and the soporific effect 
of high and steeply progressive rates of in- 
come taxation (p. 98). The gains are so- 
cial: fair shares and full employment. 

The author uses systems of individual 
indifference curves to bring out the points 
that he wishes to make in connection with 
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his analysis of the "four degrees or cases 
of repressed inflation," as far as concerns 
the discounting by the factor supplier of 
the income received above the sum neces- 
sary to purchase the rationed goods. De- 
mand and supply curves are used in the 
study of the effects of repressed inflation 
upon an industry. There are trade-and- 
payments-balances tables relevant to the 
Postscript study of the United Kingdom 
experience after the virtual ending of ra- 
tioning in 1950. 
RoBERT ROCKAFELLOW 
University of Rhode Island 


Maurice Doss. Economic Theory and 
Socialism. Pp. viii, 293. New York: 
International Publishers, 1955. * $4.00. 
Here is a volume of some of Mr. Dobb's 

shorter writings collected from widely 

scattered and inaccessible sources, many 
appearing for the first time in this coun- 
try. Seventeen essays are included, from 
an early lecture on “The Entrepreneurial 

Myth" to writings on capital investment 

in underdeveloped countries and on cur- 

rent problems of socialist planning. 

-These essays are a curious mixture com- 
posed at different dates, in different con- 
texts, and for different audiences. Part I 
consists chiefly of articles written for aca- 
demic journals and for specialist readers; 
Part II contains lectures or essays intended 
for a wider and less specialized public; 
Part III is a grab bag of shorter notes and 
reviews. 

As a benighted “bourgeois” economist, I 
ünd Mr. Dobb's Marxist théorizing repe- 

: titious and boring. It is musty wine in old 
bottles. But Dobb is more than a Marxist 
theorist; he is, in many respects, an apolo- 
gist—perhaps a sophisticated one—for the 
economiz policies of the Soviet Union. As 
such, he succeeds in blinding himself to all 
we have learned about the Russian system 

—especially since World War II. 

' Some examples will illustrate my point. 

In his essay on class conflict, Mr. Dobb 

makes che traditional Marxist assertion 

that, under capitalism, labor is exploited 

by capital: “Even if it were true that a 

gain to labour and a gain to capital were 

generally associated, it might still be the 
case that the gain to labour is made 
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smaller, and any increase of income re- 
tarded, by- the institution of private own- 
ership of capital” (p. 99). Consider the 
foregoing in the light of this statement by 
the All Union Central Council of the So- 
viet Trade Unions for 1953: “The most 
important task of the trade union organi- 
zations ih concluding collective agreements 
is the mobilization of all workers, engi- 
neers, technicians and employees for the 
unconditional fulfillment of the tasks set 
by the 19th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. . . . Socialist 
competition must be more widely devel- 
oped for the fulfillment and overfulfillment 
of the state plan by each enterprise, shop 
and section; for further raising the quality 
of production and lowering the cost of 
production; for the careful utilization of 
raw materials, fuel and electric energy and 
the consistent application of a system of 
economy.” Not a word about improving 
the workers! conditions or their standard 
of living in this classless workers! para- 
dise! . 
Another example of Mr. Dobb's exag- 
gerations is his discussion of Soviet eco- 
nomic development, where he claims that 
"the U.S.A. 1948-outputs would be com- 


fortably surpassed in everything but oil by 


1960" (p. 129). That this projection is 
palpably preposterous has been pointed out 
by the British economist Nove. “Ameri- 
can electric generation,” says Mr. Nove, 
“increased in the five years 1950-55 by 
more than the entire Soviet production of 
1955. Soviet output of cement has roughly 
quadrupled since 1937, but the physical 
rate of increase in that period has been 
greater in the United States by a wide 
margin. Even in steel, in 1950-55 the 
United States has very nearly kept her 
lead in terms of tons. Of course, ‘on a 
per capita basis, the gap is greater still.” 
Russia certainly has a long way to go to 
catch the United States and, as Hodgman 
wisely remarks, she “may find the gap be- 
tween Soviet and American industrial per- 
formance increasingly difficult ‘to close the 
narrower it becomes.” 

Obviously the Soviet Union has made 
great strides in industrialization since the 
days of the Revolution. It would be fool- 
ish to ignore her economic challenge to the 
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West through an exaggerated concern with 
military problems or through obstinate 
complacency. On the other hand, it would 
be naive to accept Soviet propaganda 
claims about the superiority of "socialist" 
economizing in the economic war for com- 
petitive co-existence. 
WALTER ÁDAMS 
Michigan State University 


Swney Fine. Laissez Faire and the Gen- 
eral-Welfare State: A Study of Conflict 
in American Thought, 1865-1901. Pp. 
x, 468. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1956. $7.50. 

In. the late nineteen-forties and early 
fifties the Committee on Research in Eco- 
nomic History sponsored a series of vol- 
umes on state economic policies before the 
Civil War. These studies of Georgia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, and Pennsylvania to- 
gether with Joseph Dorfman’s The Eco- 
nomic Mind in American Civilization, Vol- 
ume II, provide guides to ideas and policies 
regarding laissez-faire and state action be- 
fore 1860. Mr. Fine has continued both 
types of study up to 1901 with emphasis 
on the entire national scene and a brief 
summary of legislation in the states. Un- 
like the committee volumes on the earlier 
period, the focus of Mr. Fine's book is on 
thought rather than'action. Except for 
such laws as the Sherman Anti-Trust act, 
state and federal legislation is merely 
noted. The content and effect of laws 
tending to create the welfare state are not 
analyzed. In view of the length of the 
present study and the importance of the 
discussion, the slighting of action can 
scarcely be criticized, but it leaves to sub- 
sequent writers the task of a more detailed 
analysis of the patterns of regulatory legis- 
lation particularly in the states. 

Mr. Fine's major contribution is in his 
critical and wide ranging discussion of 
opinions bearing on the concept of laissez- 
faire between 1865 and 1901. Politicians, 


academic scholars, businessmen, clergymen, 


journalists, and social reformers are all in- 
cluded. The gospel of wealth, for exam- 
ple, is placed in its relations to laissez-faire 
or state action, as are businessmen’s ideas 
regarding labor unions or William Graham 
Summer’s views of Herbert Spencer. The 
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range of Mr. Fine’s reading is impressive 
and his distinctions are clear and to the 
point. The footnotes serve as a valuable 
guide to the literature of the period. 

A final chapter summarizes the defeat of 
laissez-faire and the general acceptance of 
the welfare state between 1901 and 1950. 
The Employment Act of 1946 which cre- 
ated the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors is selected as symbolizing the final 
victory of the welfare concept. In its 
support President Truman asserted: “Our 
economy within reasonable limits will be 
what we make it and intelligent human ac- 
tion’ will shape our future.” President 
Eisenhower has continued to make use of 
the Council. 

; 'TuoMas C. COCHRAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Corwin D. Epwarps. Big Business and 
the Policy of Competition. Pp. x, 180. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1956. $3.50. 

This compact volume is based on four 
lectures delivered in April 1955, under the 
joint sponsorship of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Case Institute of Technology 
and under a grant from the Merrill Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Financial 
Knowledge. It includes a supporting ap- 
pendix of thirty-six pages, cataloguing the 
antitrust record of the fifty corporations 
listed as the largest by A. D. H. Kaplan 
in 1948. This lists 102 cases which have 
gone against the companies (including nolo 
contendere pleas and consent decrees) plus 
twelve cases pending. The list goes back 
to the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases of 
1911; but the bulk of the cases, as is 
natural, were decided in the last fifteen 
years. 

Corwin Edwards is here epitomizing his 
views on the relation of bigness to the task 
of maintaining a healthy competitive sys- 
tem, drawing on his ample knowledge of 
the facts and avoiding doctrinaire theoriz- 
ings. His diagnosis recognizes that size 
carries positive services as well as dangers, 
but leans toward emphasizing the latter. 
His policy judgments look toward a better 
informed vigilance and discriminatingly se- 
lective treatment, on a case-by-case basis. 

His concept of competition avoids the 


ES 
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models of abstract theory and centers in 
free access to trades, absence of undue in- 
equality of size and power, and the num- 
ber and variety of independent alternatives 
offered to buyers as a result. Later, his 
discussion of oligopoly adds a conception 
of “fully competitive” behavior, as “re- 
sembling in kind and intensity that which 
economists attribute to an industry com- 
posed of small producers.” This is his 
nearest approach to “pure competition.” 
It appears that a few oligopolies meet this 
test, and “there is no reason to condemn” 
such (pp. 37-38). This standard falls 
short of definiteness—as is perhaps inevi- 
table. As for the implication that there és 
reason to condemn most oligopolies, Ed- 
wards would apparently be satisfied to look 
for actions identifiable as violations of law 
and stand ready to use divestiture as one 
remedy, among others, to be used if ap- 
propriate. 

'The second chapter, on the dangers of 
size, is a brilliant piece of condensed ex- 
position of a theme congenial to the au- 
thor. Distinctions are recognized between 
"sheer size," fewness, and inequality be- 
tween competitors; also between relations 
with customers and suppliers; but brevity 
prevents doing these distinctions full jus- 
tice. The theme of the third chapter, 
"The Case for Bigness," seems less con- 
genial While the final judgment is bal- 
anced, much of the preceding argument is 
occupied with deflating "the case," using 
arguments not all of which appear co-ordi- 
nated. For example, the argument that 
great size does not always mean superior 
efficiency suggests that competition between 


firms of unequal size deserves more weight - 


„and fuller treatment than is given it (cf. 
pp. 91, 76-77). 
However, Edwards has safeguarded most 
of the critical points that might occur to a 
captious reviewer, and the book as a whole 
is a distinguished performance. 
J. M. CLARK 
Columbia University 


Epwarp C. Bursk (Ed). Human Rela- 
tions for Management: The Newer Per- 
spective. Pp. ix, 372. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. $5.00. 
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The objective of this book is, as the 
publisher states, to bring together the best 
of current thinking on the conduct of hu- 
man relations in business. This takes the 
form of seventeen articles which have ap- 
peared in the Harvard Business Review of 
which Mr. Bursk is editor. These have 
been grouped under five headings: Gen- 
eral, Communication, Administration, Su- 
pervision, and Personnel Relations. The 
authors range from General Robert Wood 
Johnson, chairman of the board of John- 
son and Johnson, and Abram T. Collier, 
vice president, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, through a number of 
consultants in personnel work, researchers, 
and members of the faculties of Harvard 
and other universities to Solomon Barkin, 
director of research, Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America, CIO. As might be ex- 
pected, a considerable diversity of points 
of view results. 

If the seventeen articles can be said to 
have a common theme, it is the importance 
of the individual worker, his problems and 
his social interrelations as they are encoun- 
tered in industry. Almost without excep- 
tion, they emphasize the need for industry 
to give the same consideration to human 
values as it customarily gives to tech- 
nologies. General Johnson's article re- 
views the problem and needs in broad per- 
spective. The articles which follow deal in 
a large measure with the implementation of 
these principles, for example, “Making Hu- 
man Relations Work” by Elizabeth and 
Francis Jennings, “Communication in the 
Work Group” by Harriett Rinkin Lynton, 
and “Observing People” by the Rev, Theo- 
dore V. Purcell, to mention only a few. 
Several, particularly “Leadership Pattern 
in the Plant” by Chris Argyris, also raise 
some very searching and challenging ques- 
tions concerning the kind of leadership 
employees need and want in terms of the 
realities of large-scale industrial operations. 
James R. Surface likewise raises some in- 
teresting questions concerning the actual 
effect of much industrial training in his 
article, *Resistance to Training." 

As is inevitable in a symposium of this 
character, there is some unevenness in 
calibre of the pieces selected for inclusion. 
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The weakest appear to be those which deal 
with ethical and spiritual values as they 
apply to management-employee relations 
and the broader field of human goals and 
aspirations. 'The sentiments which are ex- 
pressed certainly represent goals toward 
which men should strive; the question is: 
wil they? In short, how tough-minded 
and realistic are the authors’ recommenda- 
tions in these areas? 

'Taken as a whole, the book is extremely 
provocative and stimulating. The articles 
which analyze specific problem situations 
and suggest methods for dealing with them 
are especially valuable to the working per- 
sonnel man. However, the book has its 
greatest worth to members of top manage- 
ment. This is because it will give them a 
perspective on the role of the worker in 
industry today and an insight into a num- 
ber of his more subtle but nevertheless 
urgent problems and their effects on his 
adaptation to "big industry" today. In 
this sense, it is must reading for every ma- 
jor executive, 

Rosert N. McMurry 

McMurry, Hamstra & Company 

Chicago, Ill. 


F. Emerson ANDREWS. Philanthropic Foun- 
dations. Pp. 459. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1956. $5.00. 


'The sevenfold increase in the number of 
foundations within the past ten or twelve 
years and the more than 50 per cent 
growth of their assets within the current 
year, due in the main to the fact that 22 
per cent of the stock holdings of the Ford 
Foundation acquired a market value, have 
caused this chiefly American phenomenon 
to become a matter of considerable inter- 
est not only to our society but to nations 
throughout the world. Indicative of this 
fact is the increasing interest of late, both 
on the part of foundation trustees and offi- 
cers and leaders of nonprofit organizations 
seeking foundation support, in information 
as to how foundations are set up and how 
they function. Russell Sage Foundation’s 
recognition of the need for a publication 
emphasizing the organization and adminis- 
tration of foundations has therefore been 
applauded. ; 
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This latest book of Emerson Andrews’ 
yields a vivid current picture of how foun- 
dation trustees and officers function, cover- 
ing such matters as the handling of foun- 
dation funds, the use of professional staff, 
the selection of grantees and their follow- 
up, the choice of fields of activity and ac- 
counting to the public. Moreover, through- 
out the volume, the author raises questions 
regarding current practice and out of his 
wealth of experience points in many in- 
stances to the road which will lead foun- 
dations in the direction of the greatest 
contribution to our society. 

The author secured his facts through in- 
terviews with foundation executives, analy- 
sis of foundation reports and publications, 
testimony of foundation officers and trus- 
tees at Congressional hearings, and docu- 
ments filed by foundations with Congres- 
sional committees. He approaches the sub- 
ject from the angle of the broad aspects of 
the foundation movement and gives, where 
comparable material was available, the com- 
parative development of foundations in 
several areas. The final chapter deals with 
trends and prospects. The Appendix, in- 
cluding a bibliography and selections from 
the Internal Revenue Code, adds to the 
book's value. ; 

The chapter dealing with scientific re- 
search expenditures of the larger founda- 
tions is based upon research undertaken by 
Russell Sage Foundation for the National 
Science Foundation and was part of that 
government agency’s project to estimate 
total research expenditures in the United 
States. Figures obtained were for the year 
1953 with comparative data, where pos- 
sible, for 1946 and 1939. For the base 


` year it was found that 15 per cent of the 


expenditures of the 77 larger private foun- 
dations were devoted to the support of re- 
search in the life, physical, and social sci- 
ences. Of special note to readers of this 
periodical is the chaxt indicating fluctua- 
tions in foundation support of research in 
the social sciences between 1939 and 1953. 
In the last named year the amount in- 
volved was slightly in excess of 10 million 
dollars. l i 
Witmer Suretps RICH - 
American Foundations Information 
Service of Raymond Rich Associates 
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MARGUERITE GREEN. The National Civic 
Federation and the American Labor 
Movement, 1900-1925. Pp. xii, 537. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1956. $5.50. 

This solid book was written as a dis- 
sertation in order to “throw light on the 
relations between the NCF and the Ameri- 
can labor movement.” Pointing out that 
the available materials for a study of the 
relations between the two groups “are of 
& very high quality,” Dr. Green has la- 
bored mightily to create a new body of 
factual knowledge. In this she has suc- 
ceeded. 

Ralph Easley, founder and chief organ- 
izer of the National Civic Federation, car- 
ried on a.prolific correspondence and saved 
everythirg. The “mountain of papers" is 
now, happily, in the New York Public Li- 
brary. The NCF was a coalition of seri- 
ous-minded men, both industrialists and la- 
bor leaders, "interested in progressive re- 
form," according to the author, although 


its conservatism was staunch in later years . 


and its "great work . . . was accomplished 
. .. before 1916." A national forum for 
national questions, it enlisted the enthusi- 
astic efforts of Mark Hanna, Samuel Gom- 
pers, Matthew Woll, and other persons well 
known to readers of the historical litera- 
ture of twentieth century labor and busi- 
ness. 

Although not always easy to read, par- 
ticularly at first, this pioneering book about 
the NCF is destined to be pored over by 
Scholars for many years. Its 1,202 foot- 
notes refer overwhelmingly to private cor- 
respondence. S 

Many sidelights appear. Mark Hanna 
oiten said that he would rather give up his 
Senate seat than his position (1901—04) 
with the NCF. Hanna, we are told, “won 
the complete confidence of the national 
leaders of labor." Eight of the nine mem- 
ber Commission on Industrial Relations in 
1914—15 were NCF members. Easley cor- 
responded with Presidents and cabinet 
members, men of wealth, and labor lead- 
ers, arranging conferences and pulling 
strings. Like Woll, he was a fighter against 
Communism in years when such activity 
brought cnly ridicule. Eleanor Roosevelt 
wrote him June 15, 1927 that Woll only 
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criticized Communism to gain sympathy 
for the labor cause. She was unhappy 
over “fool organizations which are con- 
stantly sending out propaganda and letters 
and warning as to the Bolsheviki who is 
to be found around every corner and un- 
der every bed." The future First Lady of 
New York State and the United States 
wrote that the real danger to the country 
in 1927 could be found in the hysteria and 
fear complex of the patriotic organizations. 

The validity of Dr. Green's historical 
periodization of NCF activities into initial 
accomplishments in industrial mediation, 
years of work on legislative changes, and 
final struggle against change and radical- 
ism, seems reasonable. Yet the enormity 
of the subject and its attractiveness will 
soon bring other writers and other em- 
phases. There may not be ultimate agree- 
ment with many of the author's interpreta- 
tions. In any event, we are grateful for 
this view, from the inside, of an organiza- 
tion for many years important in Ameri- 
can industrial life. 

Vaucuan Davis BorNET 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Water W. Witcox. Social Responsi- 
bility in Farm Leadership: An Analysis 
of Farm Problems and Farm Leadership 
in Action. Pp. xi, 194. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. $3.00. 


This book is seventh in a Series on 
Ethics and Economic Life prepared under 
the direction of a study committee of the 
National Council of Churches. In Social 
Responsibility in Farm Leadership, the au- 
thor discusses the relation of ethics to 
economic philosophy and legislation on the 
assumption that equity—defined as “fair- 
ness" or “evenhanded impartiality"—is a 
basic ethical goal in our society, largely 
shaping the legislation and other rules gov- 
erning economic life. He points out that 
farmers, like other economic groups, or- 
ganize to reach goals that they cannot at- 
tain by individual action, and that these 
goals often conflict with the interests of 
certain other individuals and groups, or 
with more general interests shared by 
many or all groups. The quality of farm 
leaders is demonstrated in and measured 
by their contribution to equitable solutions 
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of farm problems. Thus their best con- 
tribution is expressed in their endeavor to 
keep farm groups aware of the relation of 
their problems, policies, and goals to the 
interest of society as a whole. He cau- 
tions in this connection that "a democratic 
society will not long respect the claims of 
a merely self-seeking group." 

In the light of this general frame of ref- 
erence, the author discusses such matters 
as differentials in income between farm and 
nonfarm people; the concepts of parity price 
and parity ratio and the general usefulness of 
the parity formula; and such price stabili- 
zation measures as price supports and mar- 
keting agreements. Additional subjects con- 
sidered are the ethical justification as to 
whether we should continue to produce sur- 
pluses and give them away abroad, what 
can we do about the low-income farm fami- 
lies, are hired farm workers to be consid- 
ered a disadvantaged group, the special 
problem of migratory farm workers, achiev- 
ing land tenure and credit improvements, 
soil conservation problems, and farm lead- 
ership in government. The entire second 
part of the book deals with farm leader- 
ship in action as expressed largely in a de- 
scription and analysis of farmers’ organi- 
zations as they function on local, state, 
national, and even international levels. An 
Appendix consists. of a very interesting 
discussion of “Farmer Cooperatives” by 
Charles H. Seaver. 

The author is eminently correct when he 
says that “effective farm leadership in gov- 
ernment as in the farm organizations is 
based on both a sense of social responsi- 
bility and a mastery of the results of sci- 
entific analysis of farm problems.” This 
book should be widely read by farm lead- 
ers everywhere, all of whom need, in vary- 
ing degree, the sort of perspective it pro- 
vides. 

f WILSON GEE 

University of Virginia 


A. ZALEZNIK. Worker Satisfaction and 
Development: A Case Study of Work 
and Behavior in a Factory Group. Pp. 
xiii, 140. Boston: Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Division of Research, 1956. 
$2.00. 
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This is a study of the informal groupings 
and relationships identified by the author 
in his observations of the work habits of 
fourteen men in a machine shop, a single 
department in a small but growing manu- 
facturing company. Distinct differences in 
social and ethnic backgrounds, in education, 
age, skills, jobs, and rates of pay might in- 
dicate a disintegrated, individualized work 
group. However, work habits and recrea- 
tional activities observed indicate that a 
well established informal social structure 
existed, in addition to the fact that the 
men met the minimum work assignments 
of management. 

In addition to being a case study óf the 
social structure of this machine shop, the 
work group furnishes the author with an 
assumed typical work situation about which 
he can make a series of generalized obser- 
vations, chiefly on the inevitability of the 
development of informal organizations in 
work groups and the challenge of this to 
the administrator. The author also relates 


_the findings of several other human rela- 


tions in industry research projects to his 
findings and observations in this situation. 
This reader feels that the evidences of a 


` social structure—patterns of tool borrowing 


and of seeking and securing advice and help 
on work problems, the card-playing group, 
and the conversational group—are perhaps 
too thin to stand up by themselves as the 
stuff of a true social structure. Four chap- 
ters of case study data do not serve to pre- 
pare the reader for the identification of 
Ron as the “informal leader” of the group 
in Chapter V, since the only evidence pre- 
sented on him previously was as a tool 
lender and advice giver and as a nonpar- 
ticipant in either of the two leisure-time 
activities of his fellow workers. 

Although the author is enabled to range 
widely and challengingly in his observations 
as to the significance of group usages from 
the patterns of activity of these fourteen 
workers, he is notably unwilling to com- 
ment on the fact of the absente or the 
presence of a union in this workshop, or to 
speculate on the cause'of its absence, as- 
suming that there was none. Ron's role as 
informal leader is described as precarious; 
in a unionized situation, it would seem 
natural that he would be performing the 
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functions of the informal leader of the 
group, and as such would not be in a pre- 
carious position. 

With such a large percentage of manu- 
facturing industry now unionized, it would 
seem that the value of this type of study 
would 5e greatly enhanced for administra- 
tors by focussing research attention on 
shops which are unionized and by examin- 
ing the role of the union in the formal and 
informal structure of the shop and its role 
in the leadership relations of the group, 
rather than being in a position of having to 
speculate on the possible development of 
informal work group activities along lines 
which are in "conflict with management 
purposes" (p. 103). Something new has 
been added to the work group in the shop 
since the pioneering case studies were made 
at the Hawthorne plant; the time has come 
to recognize this in such studies. 
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